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great new Deluxe Cockshutt tractor fleet 


ERE are tractors’with far more than mere horsepower 

claims. Cockshutt power is usable power... power 

immediately available to your touch in handling bigger 
loads at faster speeds. 


Rees: 


Yes, the big emphasis is on power in the great new 
Cockshutt Deluxe tractor fleet. It's.a power you can_ 
feel the minute you settle down behind the wheel. Test a 
new Cockshutt for yourself.. See how effortlessly it goes 
about its work. 


You'll find less slippage, less down-shifting, less fuel 
consumption, less.strain as you pit your Cockshutt against 
the most grueling, jobs. 


By all means see and try those sleek, smart two-toned 
Cockshutt tractors displayed at your Cockshutt dealer. 
You'll.agree that here are tractors designed with you in 
mind, no matter what may be your farm size or your, 
tractor requirements. 


ee 


uy Cockshutt 


The only tractor line made in Canada 


; Sess 
New Cockshutt 50" Deluxe. A mammoth in power. — A jap f 
- Diesel or gas. Handles any 4-5 plow job with ease. Siig By Canadians for Canadige fanning: 


Cockshutt 


Farm Equipment Ltd. Brantford, Ontario 


New Cockshutt 40" Deluxe. A new peak in power New Cockshutt "35" Deluxe. A completely new New Cockshutt ''20” Deluxe. Tops in power and 
in 3-4 plow tractors. Diesel or gas. y tractor combining brawn and economy. 2-3 plow tops in economy for any 2 plow job. 
power — plus. 
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Learn Facts on 
Chronic Ailments 


FREE BOOK — Explains Causes, 
Effects and aectneet 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon trou- 
bles often spread infection and cause other 
chronic conditions. _ Write today for 130- 
pa ge FREE BOOK Learn facts. McCleary, 

linic and Hospital, C376 Elms Blvd. 5. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST HATCHERY 


STEWART’S 
ROP. Og CKS 


SIRED 


TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS — GOSLINGS 
ORDER NOW! 


MARCH to JUNE DELIVERY 
All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired 
- Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults .. . Pure-Bred 
Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings 


10% FREE CHICKS 
added to all orders if booked four 
weeks or more in advance of de- 
livery date. 
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WRITE FOR 1956 ILLUSTRATED | 
_ CATALOGUE and PRICES. 


STEWART ELECTRIC HOTCHERIES. 


6028 12th Ave. W., CALGARY, Alta 


FOR TOPS iN— Grain Storage, 


Machine Sheds, Warehouses, Cur- 
AVENE. 
ling Rinks. 


© ENGINEERED 10 SIZE 
@ LOW COST 

© MAKE WORK EASIER _ 
@ SERVES FOR A LIFETIME 


For free information see us or mail 
coupon. 


UNIT STRUCTURES LIMITED, 
1000 - 10th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta Phone 446531 


Name . 


t 


Address 


Fe Size Required _.......... ae 
Product of Timber ‘Structure. ‘Inc, 


Jerseys milk surprisingly 
well, too, on less feed, 
For full information, con- 
sult ..4 


The CANADIAN 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


290 Lawrence Ave. W., Toronto 


Vol. 
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Extremely cold weather in Europe, national Wheat Agreement set-up, her 
has. done extensive damage. Over representatives told the Geneva con- 
nalf a billion dollars is the estimated ference. Britain is in real trouble 
loss to grain crops in France alone. financially. But she ig still the world’s 
That continent produced 1,770,000,000 
husbels. of wheat last year. Pro- 
duction is almost. sure to be Reeve 
reduced this year. 


son for not joining the I. W. A. seems 
to be the fear that exporting nations 

. will jack up the price of wheat to the 
ceiling and keep it there. 


Great Britain won’t join the Inter- 


TESTS PROVE 


OINTMENT | 


kills more mastitis 
germs. faster 


NFZ 


OINTMENT 


CINTMENT & When mastitis strikes, you want quick germ’ 


kill over a wide range. That's why you 
want_NFZ Ointment—the exclusive new 
mastitis treatment product containing 
Nitrofurczone. 


OINTMENT B 


Nitrofurazone kills mastitis germs—doesn't 
just stunt their growth. Unlike many anti- 
biotics, mastitis organisms have never 
developed any significant resistance to 
Nitrofurazone. That's important to you... 
and to your dairy herd. 


See for. yourself why NFZ Ointment with 
Nitrofurazone cleans up so many trouble- 
some mastitis cases. 


Get NFZ Ointment from your 
favorite animal health depart- 
ment or ask your dealer to stock 
it at once. ¢ 


VECBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO Vv-69 


OINTMENT C 
HERE’S PROOF 


Each dish above con- 
tains staphylococcus 
organisms: in a broth “ 
culture. In the center of 
each is a leading més- 
titis product. Note the 
-far greater 24-hour 
kill ring for NFZ. This 
greater killing power 
makes NFZ yur. most 
effective mastitis 
ointment. 4 if 


largest wheat importer. The real rea- |}. 


This Ringling Bros 
Circus team appears in 
the Greatest Show on Earth 


Famous teams 
keep fit with 


ABSORBINE 


_ It's not coincidence that famous ex- 
hibition teams and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more.serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi- 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


F QUICK MOUNT 
...BIG LOAD 


| Fast Action...Low Price! 


Built for Hard Work... 
Sold for Less Money! 


Famous Jayhawk name assures quality. 
~ Functional Jayhawk design saves steel, 
requires only one cylinder, reduces cost. 
You get big capacity, heavy duty, 2500 
‘pound test loader, complete with auto- 
matic load leveler, at a lower price. 


This is undoubtedly America’s best 
farm loader buy. Want one? See the 
' Jayhawk dealer or write direct for full 
details. 


Attachments for Everything 


18-foot Hay Crane with hy- 
draulic grapple fork; 6-foot, 
% yard Snow Scoop; 6 or 
7-foot 3-way Bulldozer; 
Push-off Stacker; 
Sweeprake; 
Hydraulic 


nure Fork 


Distributed in Canada by j 
McKENZIE AUTO EQUIPT., "LtD., 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, North 

Battleford, Yorkton. 

T. H. PEACOCK, LTD., 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Edmonton, 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS, LTD., 
- Winnipeg 
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Inco Metals at work in Canada’ 


Copper is one of 14 different elements 

obtained from Inco ores. Inco produces 

over 250,000,060 pounds of copper a year. 

“More than half of this copper goes to 

Canadian manufacturers. Rainspouts and ‘ 

. hundreds of other copper products are made \ 
in Canada from Inco copper. Copper rain- ? 
spouts like this one usually last longer than 

the buildings they are installed on. 


— Here’s how rainspouts is 
made from INCO COPPER — 
help provide jobs for 

thousands of Canadians 


\ 


Jobs are created by making the things people want. Here’s how 
Inco copper helps provide jobs for-thousands of Canadians: 


1 At Inco, Canadian workmen mine the ore. Then they 
concentrate and smelt the ore, finally producing refined 
copper as cakes, cathodes and wire bar. About 18,000 


men and women are employed by Inco in Canada. 


@® Canadian manufacturers buy refined copper from Inco 
and roll it into Sheets and rod. Several thousand people are 
employed by these companies. 


Then from the copper sheets, workmen in Canadian sheet 
metal companies fashion copper rainspouts like this one. 


@ Canadian contractors, employing Canadian workmen, 
install these rainspouts on Canadian homes. 


From the ore to the ultimate consumer's product, hundreds of 
items like this rainspout are made from Inco copper that 
never leaves Canada, : 


& 


Write for your free copy of the illustrated es 
booklet, “The Romance of Nickel”. : Soy ie 
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Why Endanger 
The Wheat Board 


i any financial aid is to be given to the 

wheat producers of Western Canada 
because of their inability to deliver any 
substantial percentage of their 1955 crop, 
we do not believe that the Wheat Board 
should be called upon to carry out the 
proposal. The Wheat Board was set up 
as a marketing agency. It has done a 
splerdid job in disposing of huge quanti- 
ties of wheat over many years. It has 
also handled the sale of millions of 
bushels of oats and barley in an able 
manner. It is not only an efficient grain 
selling agency, but it has created a com- 
petent set-up capable of handling the ac- 
‘counts of close to a quarter of a million 
grain producers in the west in a most ex- 
peditious and accurate manner. But the 
Wheat Board is not a banking institution, 
ner was it set up as one, nor intended to 
be one. 

The Wheat Board was organized a 
little over twenty years ago as a producer 
marketing. agency at the insistence of the 
farm people of Western Canada. The 
various Royal Commissions which studied 
grain marketing in Canada had recom- 
mended the open market system, some- 
" times with a Wheat Board as a standby. 
But the grain producers, or the great ma- 
jority of them, demanded a marketing 
board, claiming it would provide orderly 
marketing, which would level out prices 
over each marketing year, and would also 
provide a measure of price protection. It 
was never intended that the Board should 
go into the money lending business, be- 
cause all the money it took in belonged to 
the farmers who delivered grain to it. 

Over the past two decades the Wheat 
Board has developed into one of the most 
efficient wheat marketing agencies in the 
entire world. Its effective selling methods 
and efficient handling of producers’ ac- 
counts have been worked out through 
experience and perseverance. In the 
four crop years, 1947-48 to 1950 - 
51 inclusive, it handled the sale of 
. domestic requirements and exported 
an annual average of 223,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. In the four following 
crop years — from 1951-52 to 1954-55 
inclusive — it exported an average of 
312,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. But 
wheat production jumped to an average 
of close to half a billion bushels a year. 
Had normal crops been harvested there 
would be a modest carryover today and 
ample space in country and terminal ele- 
vators. 

If the Wheat Board undertook to 
carry out a plan of cash advances it 
would presumably have to rely on the 
5,400 agents of country elevators to be 
“local bankers’. Their job would be to 
authorize the advancing of money belong- 
ing to farmers (not the government) on 
a wholesale scale. Imagine the confusion 
and chaotic conditions which well might 
ensue! The ultimate result might bring 
the Wheat Board into such disrepute that 
its usefulness would be ended. We do not 
think the grain producers want that to 
happen. 

The farm people need cash and par- 
ticularty those on the smaller farms. 


There is no dispute about that situation. 
But rather than bring the Wheat Board 
into the entanglements of the banking 
business, it would be preferable to set up 
a government agency somewhat like the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
United States. That corporation is a gov- 
ernment bureau which works with local 
farm boards, elected by farmers, in super- 
vising loans to farm people. Each loan is 
passed upon by a local committee and ar- 
ranged through the local bank. 

It took fifteen years of struggle for 
the western farmers to get a Wheat 
Board. Without the Board the grain pro- 
~ducers of the west would now be in a 
perilous financial position, with the world 
wheat carryover at peak levels and ex- 
porting nations struggling for export 
markets. This is no time to endanger the 
very existence of an organization which 
has been the only bulwark against bank- 
ruptcy available to the grain producers 
of Western Canada. 


* 


New Farm Policy For 
The United States 


TH farm policy of the United States 
government is of deep concern to 
farmers of Western Canada. For that 
reason we propose to give herewith an 
outline of President Eisenhower’s farm 
program, which seems to have gained 
widespread approval in the United States. 
The main feature of the program is 
reduced acreage of those crops which 
have produced huge surpluses, which in- 
volved the government financially to the 
extent of over $7,000,000,000, and cost 
$1,000,000 a day in carrying charges. 
To cut production, the plan provides 
for taking some 40,000,000 acres out of 
crop land. The first phase would be to re- 
duce the acreage sown to wheat, cotton, 
corn and rice by 15,000,000 acres. As 
compensation the growers would be paid 
in cash or in kind from surplus stocks. 


The cash would be payment for a 
normal yield on the acreage not seeded, 
the price being based on whatever parity 
figure is finally decided upon. If it is to 
the farmer’s interest to accept grain 
from surplus stocks, instead of cash, he 
is entitled so to do. In that way the sur- 
plus will be depleted. 

The second phase provides for the 
withdrawal from cropping of surplus pro- 
ducing crops by some 25,000,000 acres. 
These acres would be shifted to a soil 
preserving program, which includes sow- 
ing of clovers, alfalfa and grasses to re- 
store the fertility; also tree planting and 
water storage. The cost is estimated at 
$1,000,000,000 over the next three years. 

It will be seen that these steps pro- 
vide for a reduction of 40,000,000 acres 
of land under crops in the United States. 
Later, when surpluses have been reduced 
to normal proportions, and when demand 
increases, some of this acreage can be 
restored to cropland. 

The program also undertakes to cor- 
rect apparent abuses in the system of 
price supports which has been in effect 
for some years. 

About one-half of all the govern- 
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ment’s billions of dollars involved in price 
support has gone to only 11 per cent of 
the nation’s five million farmers. The 
small farmer who needed the money the 
most got the least. For instance, the five 
largest wheat producers in the state of 
Washington got an average of $216,968.00 
apiece in 1953. In California the five 
largest cotton growers in the same year 
got an average of $649,335 apiece. The 
big fellows got the big money. Some 
550,000 farmers got as much as the re- 
maining 4,450,000. 

To correct such a state of affairs 
the new plan provides that future loans 
will be based on the quality of the product 
and there will be a limit to the size of the 
loans granted to any farming unit, but 
will be sufficiently high to give full pro- 
tection to the efficiently operated family 
farms. 

This new plan appears to be a realis- 
tic approach to a problem which the 
United States has been grappling with for 
a quarter of a century. At the present 
time the U.S. treasury has financed farm 
deliveries of over two billion bushels of 
grains alone, besides huge quantities of 
other farm products. Efforts to force the 
export of surpluses have been successful 
only to a limited degree and have aroused 
the indignation of competing food export- 
ing nations. Nothwithstanding donations, 
cut prices and sales for local currencies, 
the investment by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in price supported commo- 
dities increased by a billion dollars during 
the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1955. 

Canadian farmers will welcome the 
adoption of the proposed United States 
farm program. It appears to be a sensi- 
ble and practical plan to deal with a most 
disturbing Situation. It is obviously not 
designed to ecréate scarcity but to get rid 
of huge surpluses which have beaten 
down prices of farm products and reduced 
farm incomes, and to bring about a fair 
balance between supply and demand. 


* 


The Seven Mistakes 
People Make 


MANS imperfections lead to the mak- 
- ing of many mistakes in life, and the 
pointing out of these failures has engaged 
the attention of philosophers and reform- 
ers throughout the ages. 

’ The concensus of their opinions may 
be condensed and enumerated as follows: 

1. The delusion that human advance- 
ment is made by crushing others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or cor- 
rected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impossible 
because We, ourselves, cannot accomplish 
it. 

4. Refusing to set aside trivial pre- 
ferences in order that important things 
may be accomplished. 

5. Neglecting development and re- 
finement of the mind by not acquiring 
the habit of reading. 

6. Attempting to compel other people 
to believe and live as we do. 

7. The failure to establish the habit 
of conserving and building up assets. 
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Equal Pay 


For Women 


THE federal government has passed an 
act providing that a woman should 
have equal pay to that of a man, pro- 
viding she is doing the same work. 

The objective appears to be fair 
enough but how are farm women going 
to fit into the plan? A good many farm 
women look after the poultry, milk cows, 
drive trucks and help their husbands at 
many outside farm jobs. 

If urban women are to get equal pay 
with men, surely farm women are entitled 
to some consideration. The hired man is 
paid and why not the farm wife! 

Only too often it is the urban people 
who are considered when such legislation 
is undertaken. Who is there in parlia- 
ment to raise a voice on behalf of the 
hard-worked farm woman? 


* 


Marketing Method 
In Wheat And Oil 


PREMIER Ernest Manning criticized 
the wheat policy of the federal gov- 
ernment, claiming it has failed completely 
in getting rid of accumulated surpluses. 
He has a perfect right to offer his opinion. 
We do not believe the federal government 
policies have been beyond criticism. 

The federal government, however, 
gave the western grain producers the 
Wheat Board in the face of widespread 
demand. The Wheat Board has had a 
remarkable sales record, exporting an an- 
nual average of close to 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the past five years. 
The fact that our wheat production has 
averaged around half a billion bushels a 
year, instead of a previous long-term 
average of 375,000,000 bushels, has seri- 
ously complicated the marketing situa- 
tion. Had normal crops been harvested 
there would be no congestion at the 
present time. 

The one outstanding experience of 
the Alberta government in marketing na- 
tural products is in oil. It is curious to 
observe what is going on in that field. The 
Conservation Board, which is a provincial 
government body, restricts production to 
the actual demand, which is a smart way 
of maintaining price. Farm people can- 
not follow such a plan because they never 
know what their production will be. 


x 


Should The Farmer 


Move To Town? 


T° many inefficient people on the 

farms; too many uneconomic small 
farms — we have read and heard such 
utterances in recent months. We think 
such remarks were inspired by the down- 
ward trend of farm prices in the midst of 
a generally booming economy. 

We disagree with those who advocate 
wholesale departure of farmers, and par- 
ticularly farm youth, to urban centres. 
Our farms need intelligent, aggressive 
people to work them and to provide 
leadership in farmer organizations. The 
production of focd is still the most im- 
portant activity in the national life. 


In our opinion there is more ineffi- 
ciency in the cities than on the farms. 
There are too many milk distributing con- 
cerns in the cities, too many bakeries, too 
many stores and too many of other hu- 
man activities. All that maltes for higher 
costs. 

The long established Canadian indus- 
try which requires a high tariff for its 
continued operations is inefficient. The 
farm implement manufacturing concerns 
in Canada operate successfully without 
tariff protection. Why cannot others do 
likewise? 

It is true that many smaller farms 
do not provide very high cash incomes for 
the owners or operators. But those peo- 
ple usually make a fair living for them- 
selves and families. In towns and cities 
they would find it difficult to obtain suit- 
able occupation and would likely be on 
the unemployed lists whenever a depres- 
sion came along. On the farm they can 
at least get plenty to eat and have a house 
over their heads. 

Then, again, how many farmers want 
to move to urban centres? A poll of Iowa 
farmers conducted by Wallace’s Farmer, 
a farm publication, showed that 63 per 
cent of the small farmers and 64 per cent 
of the large farmers preferred to stay on 
the farm rather than move to town and 
take a job that would pay $500 a year 
more than the incomes they were making 
on the farm. 
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Support The 


Red Cross 
THs is a plea for widespread support 


to the Red Cross drive for funds © 


wherewith to carry on its work of mercy. 
The aim of the Society includes the miti- 
gation of human suffering, the prevention 
of disease and the improvement of health. 


No organization can take the place of the | 


Red Cross. It is operated economically 
and efficiently. Its services are available 
to thousands of sufferers; it is ready and 
willing to cope with disasters. 


The Red Cross Society is interwoven 
into the nation’s life. Most communities 
have branches wherein children, women 
and men contribute freely of their time 
and effort to maintain the Society. Un- 
selfish, high-minded, charitably-disposed 
people, from coast to coast, keep the Ca- 
nadian Red Cross Society a dynamic, ag- 
gressive organization fighting against 
human ills and misfortunes. 

Our experience with people in various 
walks in life leads us to the conclusion 
that most everyone wants to be helpful 
to others. There is no more worthy char- 
itable cause than the Red Cross. move- 
ment. Everyone should contribute to it 
as their means afford. Even the smallest 
contribution is welcome. — 

Volunteer canvassers will be working 
in most communities. But if you happen 
to be missed you are urged to forward 
your donation to the local or provincial 
headquarters. You will feel better when 
you do your part. 

* 2 * 

The Euphrates Valley irrigation 
works were destroyed by Hulago Khan, 
grandson of Genghis. That valley once 
supported 30 million people. It’s present 
population is 4,090,009. 


a “fleecing”’. 


The Importance Of The 


Co-operative Movement 


ADMITTEDLY the profit motive pro- 

vides a strong incentive towards 
production, but if profit alone is the chief 
end sought by human effort the result 
will be increasing conflict between men 
and nations. The welfare of the people 
as a whole is more important than human 
greed. 


The co-operative movement arises 
out of human need — the warm, living, 
worldwide human need of men and wo- 
men and their childrey for a better and 
larger freedom. Economic freedom is a 
vital necessity in democratic countries 
and the co-operative movement is the 
most intelligent and effective means of 
providing for such freedom. 


If we as a free people are to effec- 
tively counter Russian communism we 
cannot do so by belittling that form of 
government. It is doubtful if we can do 
so by force of arms. But there is hope 
that by transforming ‘our ways of living 
and doing business, by abandoning the 
selfish idea that every business transac- 
tion must bring the last dollar of profit, 
by the elimination of monopolistic prac- 
tises and by realizing that we are inter- 
dependent upon one another, that we will 
come within sight of a firm foundation ~ 
and the possibility of a general social 
advance. Such will provide an example 
to the whole world. 


The farmers of Western Canada have 
formed many co-operative organizations, 
with great enthusiasm and much effort. 
Most of these co-operatives have develop- 
ed into efficient and effective business 
concerns providing protection and savings 
for the membership and exercising strong 
influence over the whole business system 
of which they are a part. Our advice to 
the farmer members of these co-opera- 
tives is to stay loyally with their own 
businesses, take an active interest in 
them, see to it that they are operated 
economically and efficiently, be proud of 
their achievements. 


By building up their own co-opera- 
tives the farmers of Western Canada will 
achieve greatly, not only for themselves, 
but for generations to come. 

* * * : 

When a business group decides it is 

unethical to advertise, the public is in for 
The undertakers (we beg 
pardon, morticians) are the best example. 
The high cost of dying has become some- 
thing of a scandal in recent years. The 
worst feature is that grief-stricken sur- 
vivors are so easily susceptible. 

® * * 

We have here in America a living 
standard over twice that of England, over 
three times that of the continent of Eu- 
rope, six times that of Japan and ten 
times that of China and India.—Dr. Geo. 
8S. Benson, president of Harding College, 
U.S.A. 

. * * 

I could smile when I see the hopeful 
exultation of the many at the new re- 
search of worldly science and vigor of 
worldly effort, as if we were again at the 
beginning of days. But there is thunder 
on the horizon, as well as dawn.—John 
Ruskin. 


You can do 10 to 15% more work every day with a 
Torque Amplifier-driven FARMALL or INTERNATIONAL 


-Here’s what happens when ,; 
you pull the’ FAA lever... 


Direct rae 25 | / 10 N ae i ame aro 


Direct s Pp e eds 
ene mN forward— 
thd: PSS 2 reverse 


You increase drawbar pull up to 45% on-the-go! 
TA erases the stop signs in your fields! Now, you sail through 
tough spots or climb steep slopes non-stop that used to call 
for delaying downshifts. Just pull the TA lever to boost 

; pu up to 45% on-the-go! You save precious time... 

old working depth when others must shallow out or stall. 


You get 10 speeds for- 
ward—a shift-free choice 
of two speeds in each gear! 
‘You gain time... work 
implements at the speed 
they work best... get extra 
_ rounds from a tank of gas! 


You keep pto speed con- 
stant—always? TA and 
completely independent 
pto help you say goodbye 
to harvest waste. Just pull 
the TA lever to slow travel 
speed... hold rated pto 
speed... gain bonus pull- 
power. 


You change speed instantly, without clutching or shift- 
ing, to match the load. You keep rolling across.tough 


spots without shift-down delays... harvest rank, heavy 


tch i ing... =—_ = se ee ee oe ‘nae - 
Paige Without waste or slugging..-start heavy loads 4 MpORTANT! Have you received your FREE IH SERVICE PARTS CATALOG? 
E 


If not, get yours now—simply fill in and send the handy coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 
208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 


SEE YOUR y 


INTERNATIONAL : 


| | ee Pas} OMG oc ccc cw eeacesenaisdived ghaspnecarin ebenintow FEO peep need 1 


: : INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 2 

\ ; — My IH Deoler is _---__--___ pod a nee \ 
ie as 35-516 
i at} 


Service 
Parts 
Catalog 


Nome — — — oe ee er ee en ee mn ee et we om me 


AddreSS — armen een en emma een te mena ne eee ce a eae ee mm | 
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ALUMINUM OR GALVANIZED 
ROOFING. Corrugated and ribbed 
for both Roofing and fiding. Sheet, 
6 to 24 ft lengths; 36” cover, 32” 
wide, 24 gauge. Send roof measure- 
ments for free estimate and Iillus- 
trated folder giving full informa- 
tion. Samples on request. Immedi- 
ate delivery from stock, 
ANT. GONNEVILLE, 

Dept. 24, CHARETTE, P. Que. 


WEWEST SENSATION 
BLUEBERRY TREE 


G a a 
NA Hi ah 
; . "oe, at 


BDeliciers Blueberries 
Send neo money—C. 0. D’s Accepted 


Beautiful White Flowers in spring. 
Abundant fruit in summer. 
Finest of Autumn colored Trees. 

2 te 3 tt. Trees, Hardy, Easy to Grow. - 
FREE FL. SHRUB WITH ORDER 
Sent at proper planting time. 
Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
condition. 

Order Today— Stock Limited 

FREE subscription to garden newspaper. 

64-page Planter's Guide sent free if 
payment with order. 


“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years” 
TOBE’S St. Catharines 607, Ont. 


— 
=o 


YF 
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the seed. 


PURADRIN sists: bot wireworms and sou 


and seed borne diseases. 


GALLOTOX ” sstetectant for contro of sou and 


seed borne diseases. 


NIAGARA ALDRIN vero conan 


,| gives you... 


You'll get better grain... bigger yields.:: 
with PURASEED the preferred seed 
protectant dressing. You'll find it safer too, 
for PURASEED is non-volatile and does 
not give off the poisonous mercury fumes 
which cause nausea and sickness. Oil 
treated, too, to reduce dusting. 


P URASEED iS eee a non-volatile 


mercury-cadmium synergistic 
seed disinfectant for protection 
against seeding blights, 
root rot, smuts, etc. 

« ECONOMICAL—costs less 
than 5¢ per bushel of seed. 


« THOROUGHLY PROVEN 
—to give effective seed 
disinfection and seedling 
protection. 


e APPLICATION TESTED—on 
commercial equipment to 
assure maximum 

effectiveness—sticks to 


Ranch Review 


AT CALGARY, ALBERTA. 
MARCH 19 to 24, 1956 


CANADA'S LARGEST ANNUAL 
SHOW AND SALE OF 
PUREBRED BULLS 


The selection committee of the Breed 
Associations has inspected and approv- 
ed the entry of approximately 835 Bulls. 
This assures another select quality 
offering in the three Beef Breeds. 


100 Aberdeen-Angus 
135 Shorthorns 
600. Herefords 


BABY BEEF and FAT STOCK 
SHOW AND SALE — MARCH 19 
Send for Sale Catalogue now to 
CHAS. E. GOODE, Secretary of 
ALBERTA LIVESTOCK 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Caigary - Alberta 


Magara 
-S PURASEED 


cereal crops. 
*Registered Trade Mark of Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Limited 
NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO. LTD. + BURLINGTON, ONT.— REGINA, SASK: 


Hard Winters In The West 


T= following account of the disas- 
trous winter of 1906-7 was 
written by H. H. Gilchrist, a lawyer 
now residing in Owen Sound, Ontario. 
In 1906-7 he taught school in Maple 
Creek to earn money to study law. 
He practiced law in Calgary for many 
years, and was well known in athetic 
circles in that city. Ill health com- 
pelled his retirement to Ontario, 


The hard winter the West experi- 
enced in 1955-56 reminds me of the 
winter of 1906-7, the worst that West- 
ern Canada ever experienced. It 
averaged 25 degrees below zero for 
about three months except for one 
chinook that melted the snow just 
sufficient that it froze again and 
made the rustling of prairie grass or 
wool just so much more difficult for 
the horses and cattle. Horses could 
paw in the snow to get a little to eat 
but the cattle could not. Thousands 
of head of cattle perished and thou- 
sands drifted across the 49th parallel 
of latitude where there were no 
fences, south into the state of Mon- 
tana and were never’ recovered. 
Thousands of cattle drifted with the 
blizzards and were stopped by the 
C.P.R. fences on their right-of-way 
between Swift Current and Calgary, 
350 miles, and their bones were piled 
against the C.P.R. fences for years. 
Herds of antelope were stopped by 
the fences as they drifted toward the 
south as they tried to get to the 
Cypress Hilis south of Maple Creek 
and Medicine Hat. We had pupils in 
Maple Creek who had ponies and had 
a successful time lassoing the poor 
antelope which were so weak they 
could not run. 


We knew a lot of big ranchers as 
we ran the post officeffor Billy Doug- 
las, the merchant-mayor, for a couple 
of months. We used to make up the 
mail for the ranchers north of town 
up to the Saskatchewan River, 90 
miles or so. The Conrad Price Cattle 
Company, a big American outfit from 
Conrad, Montana, and a big ranch 
north of town and were supposed to 
have lost four thousand head of cattle 
out of twelve thousand. Smith and 
Musset, another American firm 90 
miles north on the Saskatchewan 
River, lost three thousand out of 
thirty-six hundred, and Mr. Musset 
had gone down to Winnipeg to spend 


| Christmas and when he returned at- 


tempted on three different occasions 
to get to his ranch and got turned 
back three different times. The last 
jump was 35 miles and he was afraid 
to make it as he was afraid of getting 
frozen to death. He stayed at the 
Cypress Hotel, the best of the four 
hotels in Maple Creek, for almost 
three months waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to get to his ranch and know- 
ing that the losses were heavy every 
day. : 


John L. Sullivan Lewis had staged 
a miners’ strike at Lethbridge where 
the Galt Coal Mines were situated 
and which were owned by the C.P.R, 
Company. It was a good winter to 
stage a strike. Coal was so scarce 
that the people in the towns of 
Maple Creek, Gull Lake and Swift 
Current raided the C.P.R. coal dumps. 
As the C.P.R. had brought the people 
into the country they felt they had to 
take care of them and made no pro- 
test. 


A young woman and her baby of 6 
months were frozen to death 50 miles 
south of Swift Current. Her husband 
went to town and got caught in a 
blizzard and could not get back for 
four days. In the meantime, his wife 
had burned all the furniture and had 
even cut the two-by-four studding in 
the walls in the shack in which they 
lived in the hopeless battle to keep 


warm. She and her child were found 
frozen in the bed. 

What we admired most about the 
western people was their fortitude. 
If they had not had this trait in gen- 
eroug measure they would never have 
survived the numerous blizzards. 
Their crops were burned out, dried 
out, fried out, blown out, frozen out, 
hailed out, snowed out, rusted out, 
caterpillared out and grasshoppered 
out. They missed nothing. In one 
year, 1932, the grain companies never 
opened. 2,500 elevators. There was 
no grain to ship. _ 

The flu epidemic of 1918 and 1919 
after the first world war was terrible, 
specially Western Canada, and more 
so in the country districts as there 
were many bachelor homesteaderg 
who took ill and died in their shacks 
unattended. In some districts vic- 
tims of the flu were buried in rough 
boxes as there was no time to get 
coffins. In the hungry 30’s there was 
much poverty and pestilence, but with 
plenty of intestinal fortitude they sur- 
vived it all. . 

The last six years the raing came 
and the prairies laughed. Prices 
for cattle, hogs, sheep and also 
grain have been good, and_ to- 
gether with the oil development 
it has made the whole country pros- 
perous which is reflected in millions 
of dollars worth of business for fac- 
tories and wholesalers in Bastern 
Canada. So long as we have war or 
rumvuurs of war, commodity prices 
are always high. It does seem 
strange that we have to have this 
reason first. 


Blessed are the strong in heart for 
they shall win in the last round. 


Value Of Fertilizer 

At the Beaverlodge Experimental 

Farm in the Peace River area 
during the 1955 season, wheat seeded 
April 26 on fallow yielded 14.9 bushels 
per acre, but where fertilized the yield 
was 26.1 bushels per acre, an increase 
of 11.2 bushels. Where seeding was 
delayed until June 3, the yields with 
and without fertilizer were 22.7 and 
11.6 bushels per acre, respectively. 
Thus fertilizer increased the yield of 
late-seeded wheat by 11.1 bushels per 
acre, an increase equal to that obtain- 
ed for the early seeding. Over the 
five-year period the average increase 
was 12.6 bushels obtained from fer- 
tilizer application of the early seed- 
ing, and 9.1 bushels obtained from 
wheat seeded five weeks later. 


With oats, fertilizer increased the 
yield of the April 26 seeding in 1955 
by 18.7 bushels per acre, compared to 
the flve-year average increase of 23.8 
bushels. The increase obtained for 
the seeding made June 3 was 13.0 
bushels per acre, and the average, 
20.4 bushels. 

Results with barley are even more 
favorable. In 1955, barley seeded 
April 26 was increased in yield by 
5.8 bushels per acre when 11-48-0 was 
applied at 35 pounds per acre. The 
five-year average increase was 16.0 
bushels per acre. Barley seeded 
June 3 returned 18.6 bushels more per 
acre when fertilized, while the aver- 
age increase was 22.7 bushels, 


“Did your garden do well last 
year?” . 

“No, every time my husband start- 
ed digging he found a worm and went 
fishing.” 

* * ba] 

An harassed man, father of four- 
teen children, answered the door bell ° 
one day to find a man with a black 
bag standing there. 

“Come in,” said the anxious father, 
“T hope you are a piano tuner.” 


EEE ng 


In A Nutshell. 


OLLOWING isa eandeasation’ of 
most important actions taken at 
the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture held in 


- Hamilton, Ontario: 


A general. easing of government 
-eredit to Canadian farmers was 


- urged. 


Canada should continue to pursue a 
national- policy aimed at achieving 
the freest flow of trade between na- 
tions. - 

The meeting noted with regret a 
press dispatch ~ reporting a speech 
made by the Right Honorabe Gar- 
diner,Federal Minister of Agriculture, 
at Winnipeg. He is reported to have 
said that farmers’ cash income in the 


past five years has been the highest 


by far. we have ever had. It was 
‘pointed out that in the past five years 


~farmers have experienced a sharp 


decline in farm income. 
It was urged that the domestic 
price of wheat be established at a 


_. price of not less than $2.05 per bushel 


_ basis No, 1-Northern Lakehead. Every 


effort should be made to bring about 

a satisfactory renewal of the Inter- 

national Wheat Agreement. | 
The Canadian government will be 


- requested to continue its floor price 


. tection against. the 


of not less than 58 cents on butter; it 
will be asked to include a 31%4-cent-a- 


_ pound duty on milk. powder from New 


Zealand and Australia; adequate. pro- 
importation of 
edible oils will be urged; and an up- 


“ ward revision of the special _ tariff 


“junction with, early tillage. 


agreement. on cheddar cheese. will be 
asked. 

The government will be asked to 
place a floor price on poultry meats, 
and to stiffen its qualification on 
Grade “A” eggs. 

The Unemployment Insuranée Com- 
mission will be asked to institute a 
form of. voluntary pee ployment 4 in- 
surance for farm workers. 

The CFA was requested to give 
consideration to holding periodic 
meetings of representatives from all 
parts of Canada’s economy to study 
the probable effect of the St. Law- 


“rence Seaway on the economy. 


H. H. Hannam of Ottawa was re- 
elected president of the CFA; W.. J. 
Parker of. Winnipeg was re-elected 
first vice-president; and J. B. Lemoine 
of Montreal re-elected second vice- 
president. 

Sn 


Ted L. Townsend, of St. Norbert, 
Manitoba, preeder of the famous 
Rockwood Holsteins, was_ presented 
with a Master Breeder. Shield by the 
Holstein-Friesian . Association. of 
America. Last autumn a’ dispersal 
sale of Rockwood Holsteins brought 
$101,100.00 for 92 head, or an-aver- 
age of $1,098 per animal, 


* *& & 


E. A. Hurd of the Experimental 
Farm, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, Regina, suggests two main 
reasons why farmers should grow 
only recommended cereal varieties. 
Non-recommended varieties may be 
low in quality and therefore undesir- 
able for the domestic and export mar- 
kets or they may not yield as ‘well as 
the recommended varieties. In either 
case-the farmer will be ahead in the 
long run if he grows recommended 
varieties. : 
* ® * e 

The practice of shallow tillage of 
summerfallow early in the spring fol- 
lowed by seeding ten days later, has 
given substantial yield increases over 
seeding immediately after, or in con- 
D. E. 
Forsberg of the Scott Experimental 
Farm, reports that this practice has 
been esepcially effective in the dark 
brown soil zone of Saskatchewan, in 
the drier seasons, particularly when 
‘soil moisture reserves were high at 
,seeding time. 


4-H Members Hold Church Service 


N route to Toronto to participate 
in the contests at the Royal Win- 
ter Fair last autumn, a group of 
western young farm people on the 
cast-bound train were informed that 
a delay prevented getting into the 
Ontario capital early on Sunday 
morning, The group~ discussed the 
situation and decided to hold an in- 
formal church service of their own. 
A committee was’ appointed con- 
sisting of John McFaul of British 
Columbia; Mary Miller, Alberta; Lyn 
Biggart, Saskatchewan, and Penny 
Treasure, Manitoba. Miss Clair Gard- 
ner, of Alberta, presided and scrip- 
ture readings were given by Byrnne|. -— 
Rothwell of Saskatchewan, and 
Dorothy Olson of Alberta. Several 
hymns were sung and prayers were 
offered by Beverley Nicholson’ and 
Betty Anderson of Manitoba and Bri- 
tish Columbia. . 

The service concluded with a col- ® 
lection, totalling $18.51, which was| - ; 
forwarded to the. Crippled Children’s 
Hospital in Winnipeg. 

a eee nected eee: Generate 

The Boissevan 4-H seed club won 
the Harrison trophy as the top scor- 
ing club in Manitoba. The Enimer- 
son club was second. ; 
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DEPRESSION PRICES —.We sell cheap— | 
‘save 75%—new and used” ‘tractor parts — 
150 makes and models—1956 catalog ready 


Fargo, North Dakota. . 


Puts New Life Into Your Farm! 


SY WY 
Why Wait ?... go ahead with FIL 


* 70.2 WILLION CANADIANS 


working with Canadians in every walk of 


® 
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SWAP—12x50 “BUSHNELL BINOCULARS 
ahd DUAFLEX FLASH BULB CAMERA 
both like new, for high-grade violin. Vio- 
tin must be of high value and in perfect 
condition. P.O. Box 144, Prelate, Sas- 
katchewan. 


SURPLUS 


See your nearest Bank of Montreal manager 


v 
i about a Farm Improvement Loan. 


Bank or MontTrREAL 
Canada's First Bank 


life since 1817 


46FiIRST 


@ ; 6 


..was a fire policy bought by a man 
: ’ with an eye to the future. He realized 
the importance of protecting his in- 
vestment against disastrous loss. 


Since then, many generations of 
Canadians have shared this confi- 
dence in the fire, automobile and 
casualty insurance business. 


Today in Canada, more than 200 


” ALL CANADA 
INSURANCE 
FEDERATION 


competing companies and thousands 
of trained agents coast-to-coast, un- 
derwrite some 30 types of insurance 
covering nearly every conceivable 
risk— from dented automobile fenders 
to multi-million-dollar disasters. This 
breadth of insurance protection 
against financial loss is a key factor 
in maintaining Canada’s economy, 
and prosperity, : 


ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 


on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Jnsurance._ 
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Comparison 
will prove 
WESTEEL is. 
the better buy. 


e Made of heavy gauge corrugated galvanized steel. 


“@ Strongly braced to retain its ‘shape. 


@ Rolled edge joints for solidity. 
e Withstands the toughest:treatment. 


@ Resists rust, wear, and weather, 


3 SIZES 
Length Width Height @ Costs little to buy—nothing to maintain. 
Tee 23" @ Gives reliable service for years to come. 
8 86" 93” 
10. 3 23" Ask your local dealer or write for prices and particulars. 


{FR 


AN ALL- CANADIAN CANADA - WIDE ORGANIZATION 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 
WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 


& 


Crows are cunning! Besides being experienced in the ways of 
these black rascals you need dependable “‘Cantck” Shot Shells 
to make sure they don’t get away when you “open up”. Sports- 
men, farmers and game wardens all over Canada shoot “Canuck” 
shells. They come in most gauges and shot sizes. In 12 and 16 
gauge they have the famous “‘Pressure-Sealed Crimp”...no top 
wad to break up your shot pattern. 


“Always 
Dependable” 


Gi» AMMUNITION 


‘ Lumberman’s Arch, Stanley Park, 


it overlooks beach and seas beyond. 


By JANE DALE 


pens a springtime visit to the 

coastal area of British Columbia 
I saw many beautiful scenes. No 
matter where I travelled, well kept 
parks were decided attractions. On 
Sundays and holidays I found myself 
among the thousands of people who 
by car or by bus threaded their way 
to visit the nearest park. There I saw 
firsthand all these summer wonder- 
lands had to‘offer. 


No trip to the West Coast is con- 
sidered complete without paying at 
‘least one visit to Stanley Park, Van- 
couver. Nor could one hope to see 
everything in one day. People who 
have lived near the park for years 
claim there is something new to be 
seen each year, so return time after 
time. 


From many points in Stanley Park 
sea-going ships and craft may be 
seen. Here in picture two fair 
visitors. to the Park are watching 


B.C. Govt. photo - 
Vancouver. Built of raw Douglas fir; 


vessels slowly passing within view of 
the historic Lumberman’s Arch. This 
arch was originally constructed from 
giant Douglas fir. It serves as an en- 
trance to a wide stretch of beach. 


Beacon. Hill Park in Victoria, 
B.C., .abounds in colorful flowers, 
wide-spreading trees, broad expanses 
of. velvety green grass, and ponds 
such as may be seen in this picture. 
Large white swans, gracefully alert 
for the popcorn thrown to them by 
the little girl and her mother. Mallard 
ducks vie with the swans for atten- 
tion. 


“People on the Canadian prairies are 
travelling more and more each year 
to spend a few days or weeks on the 
beaches. or lakes, rivers, or even the 
ocean...When these beaches are. in- 
cluded in the Park territory the en- 
joyment is two-fold. Everywhere 
summer wonderlands are calling -the 
city weary, the tired farmer and his 
family, and also the seasonal tourist. 


» 


: B.C. Govt. photo 
Feeding swans in Beacon Hill Park, Victoria, B.C. 


A Canadian population of 19 million The Bonito 4-H Garden Club has 
and a gross national product of $36. won the T. Eaton Co. Shield for 
billion in 1966 is the estimate of the highest proficiency in Manitoba dur- 
tuture made by the January Business ing 1955, it was announced by E. W. 


Review of the Bank of Montreal. Somers, 4-H Club Specialist. 
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| So many ways new... 
and low-priced, too! 


SS Pe SE PS SS SO SB ee 
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DODGE "JOB-RATED’ TRUCKS 


New push-button dtiving! Just 
touch a button, step on the gas, 
and GO... with new push-button 
PowerF lite automatic transmis- 
sion! Available on all 4-ton 
models for no-shift handling ease. 


New features throughout! New 
ignition-key. starting! New hand 
brake lever lets driver adjust 
parking brake linkage. with a 
simple twist of the fingers! Tube- 
less tires standard on all models! 


¢ 


‘New driving ease, new convenience 


new V-8's and 6's 
to make your hauling job easier, 
faster, more profitable! 


New payload capacities! Dodge brings you higher 
G.V.W.’s in medium- and high-tonnage models. There’s 
a truck to fit your job in the complete Dodge line... 
from 14-ton to 65,000 Ibs. G.C.W.! 


PLUS: Huskier frames, greater spring capacities, 
more rugged axles, larger brakes on many models! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
¢ 


New more powerful engines! 
Now Dodge offers great new V-8’s 
in medium- and high-tonnage 
models .. . up to 220 h.p.! New 
stepped-up 125-h.p. “Six oa too! 
Higher-torque in all engines! 


New 12-volt electrical system! 
Assures extra reserve of electrical 
energy to meet heavy demands of 
ignition and accessories! New 
generator maintains full battery 
charge, even at idling speeds! 


Watch Climax — Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


Your Dodge-De Soto dealer invites you to see and drive these great new trucks with the Forward Look > ... today! 
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“CAPON" 
NEW, FAST, EASY WAY 


8 to 12 pound PERMAN- 
ENT CAPONS from 2 to 8 
week old roosters, net $1.00 
to $2.00 each. Do it your- 
self. For beginners or cap- 
on experts. No over-production last 50 
years, Profitable year round. Caponizing 
equipment, Electric and Non-Electric; El- 
ectric Dubbing, Debeakers. Write for free 
illustrated bulletin. 
HOWARD BEUOY, Cedar Vale 107, 
5 Kansas, U.S.A. 


+33, Dominion Giant Zinnias 
4 Pkts for 25¢ 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


Four best colors: SCARLET, 
YELLOW, LAVENDER, ROSE, 
Our finest seed, Giant Dahlia Flowered Zin- 
nias in four full size packets (value 60¢), 
all 4 sent postpaid for only 25¢.  _ 

Free — Our big 164 page Seed and Nursery 
Book for 1956. Send To-day 


YOUR 

RED CROSS 
CANVASSER 
ASKS ONLY 
ON THEIR 
BEHALF 


For the victims of disaster, wherever it strikes ::: for the 
maintenance of ba aes Hospitals in Canada’s remote areas... 
: for the extension of free blood transfusion services ...and for 
the many other ways in which the Red Cross serves the Cana- 
dian people... YOUR help is essential. YOUR share is giving. 


Please do the very best you can when you’ 


GIVE 


TO THE RED CROSS 


3626 


CONCRETE masonry farm houses are best 
because: 1) they offer protection against fire, 
floods and storms; 2) they are warm and dry 
in winter, economical to heat; 3) and cool in : 
summer; 4) they last indefinitely and need little upkeep — there- 
fore they are economical; 5) they can be built in any style. 

Our 42-page booklet “Concrete for Suburban and Farm 
Homes” tells you everything you want to know about how to 
plan, build and decorate a farm home of lasting satisfaction. 

Be sure to specify Canada cement—your guarantee of quality. 
Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 


Please send free booklet “Concrete for Suburban 


and Farm Homes”, ¢ 
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DOMINION SEED HOUSE, Georgetown, Ont. 


Origin Of Place Names In Manitoba 


By IVAN HELMER 


N Western Canada there doesn’t 
seem to be. too much known 
about how a great many places came 
to bear the names they have, so we 
pass along some of the information 
contained in a booklet issued, some 
years ago, by the Department of In- 
terior, on place names of Manitoba. 
Many places, rivers, lakes, and so 
on, are named for an early explorer or 
settler; a priest, a missionary, a Hud- 
son’s Bay Company factor, an Indian, 
or anyone who had some connection 
with the spot. Often these people, 
homesick no doubt, for some loved 
place, or landmark, in one of the old 
countries bestowed a name from 
“back home” on the new place. The 
booklet is quite a comprehensive list 
so with limited space we offer only a 


‘few of the more romantic (?) origins. 


Manitoba itself was the name ap- 


‘| plied first to the lake and is believed 


to have originated from the Assini- 
boine Indian words, “mini” and “to- 
bow’, meaning together, lake of the 
prairies. : 

Allegra is called after Laughing 
Allegra in Longfellow’s poem, the 
Children’s Hour. The name was sug- 
gested by Mrs. Dora (Halstead) 
Campbell, as symbolic of the joy of 
life experienced there by her as the 
first teacher in the district. 

Assapan (Lake): this is Indian for 
“flying .squirrel’”’. , 

Beausejour apparently is French 
for, good camping place,. and being 
on rising ground was apparently such 
to early travellers. 

Bilfrost is.a name borrowed from 
Norse mythology and means the rain- 
bow, or the bridge, that every war- 
rior had to cross to get from this life 
to the next; only those who met their 
death by arms in war had the pri- 
vilege of walking “‘bilfrost’’. 

Brokenhead doesn’t mean any of 
the things a fanciful mind might con- 
jure, but wag so called because the 
Brokenhead river has two heads. 


-Carberry named after Carberry 
Tower of Musselburgh, Scotland, by J. 
J. Hill, United States railway-tycoon, 
while on an inspection trip with 
C.P:R, directors. 


Carrot River was apparently named 
by the younger La Verendrye, about 
1750, for the wild root (psoralea escu- 
lenta) which. explorers found along 
the river which was “the pomme de 
terre’ (spud) of the French half- 
breeds which is white when skinned 
and when boiled is tolerably good 
eating. 

Cromwell got. its name from its 
first postmaster who was a great ad- 
mirer of Oliver Cromwell. 

Decimal, the modern tendency is to 
shorten things up; not so in this case. 
The name was suggested by the 
earlier name of the place, Dot. 

Garraway on the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way was called after Garraway’s 
coffee house in London, England, 
where the first sale of furs from 
Hudson Bay was held in 1671. 

Gruenthal, this is German for “ver- 
dant vale”. 

Jacob (le chutes de) rapids, got 
their name because of a man named 
Jacques, “who was dared to run his 
canoe over a fall of about 20 feet of 
water”. Jacques was not the man to 
turn.down a dare, but in accepting 
he was dashed to pieces. 

Police, a point on Lake Winnipeg 
was named-in 1889, the year a police 
yacht, Keewatin, was wrecked there 
drowning two policemen. 

Rapid City’s name has nothing to 
do with any sort of life lived there, 
but got its name because of the many 
rapids in the river at that place. 

St. Boniface, originated with Abbe 


Joseph Norbert Provencher, who 
reached the Red River in 1818. Part 
of the Abbe’s- house was ready to be 
used as a temporary chapel by All 
Saint’s Day, 1818. The chapel was 
placed, “under the patronage of St. 
Boniface in order to draw God’s bless- 
ing on the German Meurons, Catho- 
lics none too fervent, through the in- 
tercession of the Apostle of their na- 
tion.” : 

Semple, named in honor of Robert 
Semple, British officer who arrived 
there in 1815 as Governor in Chief of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company terri- 
tories, and who was slain, along with 
twenty colonists at the Massacre of 
Seven Oaks in 1816. 

Sevenoaks, scene of the above 
massacre is just north of the city of 
Winnipeg and is so known because of 
the seven oaks there. 

Silver Heights, a suburb of Winni- 
peg received lyrical treatment as 
early as 1869 when it was described 
as, “a gentle knoll of the prairie 
which shines as with a silver rim 
when the sun is reflected from the 
polished culms of the buffalo grass.” 

Stonewall, a name killing two birds 
with one stone. It satisfied the pa- 
triotism of its American postmaster 
by honoring General Stonewall Jack- 
son, and it referred to the limestone 
quarries in the vicinity. 

Waswanesa is Algonquin Indian for 
whip-poor-will and those delightful 
birds were thick in the region. 

There isn’t anything too romatic 
about the word Winnipeg. Like Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg was first applied to 
the Lake of that name. This is evi- 


‘dently Indian meaning “nasty water 


lake or sea or ocean lake.” In a 
Jesuit missionary report of 1640 there 
is reference to the “Ounipigon” or 
“dirty people’ so called because the 
word “ouinipeg” the unknown sea 
from the shores of which they came 
meant, “dirty water’. 

Portage la Prairie, French for 
prairie portage, was a post office be- 
fore July, 1870.. The locality is men- 
tioned: by La Verendrye in his journal 
for 1739 as a carrying place from the 
Assiniboine over to Lake Manitoba, 
used by the Indians on their trading 
expeditions to the English posts at 
Hudson Bay. La_Verendrye built 
Fort ba Reine in 1738 near the city at 
the south end of the portage. It was 
one of the chief trading posts of the 
French until the cession of Canada to 
Great Britain. ‘ 

Brandon. House, from which Bran- 
don takes its.name, -had-three sites, 
the last being about. ten miles below 
the present city. This was an im- 
portant Hudson’s Bay Company post, 
founded on its its first site.in 1793 
and occupied on its last site until 1832. 
Brandon was probably named afteer . 
the 8th Duke of Hamilton, who in 
1782 took his seat in the House of 
Lords as Duke. of Brandon. The 
family held largely of Hudson’s Bay 
Co. stock. 

Dauphin comes from Fort Dauphin 
of which there were several, the first 
being built_in 1742, and named for the 
then Dauphin of France. 

Selkirk was called after the Earl of 
Selkirk (1774-1820). 

Renwer is an example of the trou- 
ble often gone to in concocting a 
name. This became a village on the 
C.N.R. in 1904, and is made up from 
the last three letters of the name, 
A. E. Warren (Ren) then chief clark 
of the railway ,and of the initials of 
W.-E. Roberts (wer) Supt. at Bran- 
don. 

Nothing is known of the origin of 
hundreds of place names in Western 
Canada and no doubt the Dominion 
Government would be interested in» 
hearing from anyone who has authen- 
tic information about the name of 
place in which they live. 


Snow And Still More Snow 


By MAUD STRIKE, 
Shellbrook, Sask. 


“ LL I see I’m not the only damn 
fool out today!” 

It was Christmas Eve, 1924, and the 
remark was levelled at Mother by a 
a neighbor who met her at the depot 
where she was securing an express 
package, precisely the same errand he 
had come on himself. 

Mother laughed. Maybe it was a bit 
brash to be travelling in an open 
sleigh box in such inclement weather, 
when one takes into consideration the 
thermometer had hit the fifty below 
mark during the night and was not 
much above forty below when they 
headed out for the ten-mile trip to 
town. With a bitter fifteen-mile-an- 
hour wind blowing, and the snow deep 
and difficult for even horses to travel. 

Yes, snows were deep that winter 
as they had been even in pioneer 
days. People are grumbling about 
our present heavy snowfalls, yet the 
first settlers went through it all with- 
out a murmur, During the winter of 
1904-05 two bachelor settlers awoke 
one morning to discover their log 
shack completely covered with the 
white stuff and they themselves trap- 
ped inside. They extricated them- 
selves by removing a window and 
once outside were able to remove the 
snow from the door. 

Another early settler worked for a 
rancher one winter and his employer 
travelled to Prince Albert to replenish 
their larder. The intended two-day 
trip lasted two weeks. Blizzards kept 
him there and his employee lived on 
rabbits that he was able to snare until 
his boss returned. And without ex- 
aggeration the snow was more than a 
tritle deep when the boss returned. 


I can remember Dad taking my 
sister and I to school after a severe 
snowstorm. We had a gelding we 
called Billy who was born with a 
twisted front foot. He was a good 
horse, but the deep snow up the hill 
to the school was almost too much for 
him and his team mate. They floun- 
dered along as best they could until 
they finally managed to drag the 
sleigh io the top of the hill where the 
snow was just as deep as climbing 
the hill. 

When the country was thrown open 
for homesteading the snows were gen- 
erally deep, often above the knees on 
the level. Mother paid a day-long 
visit to an English neighbor several 
miles distant one winter and had to 
walk through knee-deep snow the en- 
tire way. Dad didn’t have his first 
team of oxen then, so if they wanted 
to go anywhere it had to be done on 
toot, both winter and summer. 

All are fully aware that snows are 
piling up this winter and residents 
are more or less grumbling. But it 
is to be recalled their pioneer parents 
went through it all and with less 
means of travel at their disposal. One 
simple reason that makes it more 
difficult now is that everyone relies on 
motor travel. Pioneers used the horse 
and sleigh and cutter. Trails where 
were they could best be made. Nowa- 
days if at all possible everyone stays 
with the built roadway. 

During the 1930's snows were 
neavy, though practically every sum- 
mer saw drought. In early March, 
1937, Dad and Mother and a bachelor 
neighbor journeyed by horse team and 
sleigh to another neighbor and his 
wife several miles distant. Snowfall 
had been heavy and coming to a part 
of the road where the fence posts 
were buried they were undecided 
which way to go. . 

“Let’s try the drift,” the friend sug- 
gested. 

They did, travelling a full mile atep 


& snow drift that had packed as hard 
as iron. Their host and his wife could 
scarcely credit their ears. ° 

“Don’t tell us you came atop of that 
drift?” she said. 

They assured her they did. It seems 
they and their near neighbor had a 
road around it and they sent them 
home on this. They were afraid to 
have them try riding the drift a 
second time. 

This is not by any means the first 
winter that has commenced in Octo- 
ber. Others in years gone by were 
just as long and as severe though 
snowfall did not always come in bliz- 
zard proportions as it seems intent on 
doing this winter. We are past our 
third blizzard and once again roads 
will have to be opened for motor 
traffic. The pioneer had none of this 
to bother with. 

Every tence line is plugged and in 
many spots one can only guess a 
fence is there, even around your own 
yard. Yet the severe blizzards of 
1948 did exactly the same thing. That 
winter our path from the front door 
to the front gate was between two 
walls of snow from January until the 
spring thaws came. The difference 
being this started in the old year in- 
stead of the new. We never saw 
town for six weeks in 1948, and thus 
far we have made it there every week 
with the exception of once and that 
dragged jnto two weeks. Of course 
we may see a repetition of 48. No 
one knows. We will all have to keep 
our fingers crossed and wait and 
see. . 


Plans For Saskatchewan 


OONER or later the South Sas- 
“" katchewan river dam at Outlook, 
Saskatchewan, will be built and that 
province has a vision of a bright fu- 
ture when water is made available for 
irrigation and power for industrial 
purposes. The province needs more 
extensive power development and the 
drier regions need water to create a 
greater diversity of agriculture. 

E. P. Holle, ecOnomist, now an em- 
ployee of the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation, heads a group of Regina 
citizens whu presented a brief to the 
Gordon Royal Commission investigat- 
mg econvmic affairs in Canada, in 
which a plan for extensive industrial 
development was outlined. The little 
town of Outlook is to be the centre 
of intensive manufacturing through 
the advantage of power made avail- 
able by the proposed huge dam. It is 
proposed that the town be made a 
model community, planned to eventu- 
ally house the families of some 11,000 
workers who would be employed by 
prospective secondary industries. A 
ready supply of coal, natural gas and 
minerals would be available for indus- 
trial development. 

It is estimated that the dam will 
cost $135 million, of which the federal 
government would supply $62 million. 
Its construction will take from 8 to 
10 years. 

Laek of water and lack of industry 
1s holding the province back. Sas- 
katchewan relies too much on a one- 
crop economy — the production of 
wheat. Its agriculture needs diversi- 
fication and industrial development is 
needed to create employment, provide 
a greater market for the products of 
the farms, and supply a certain 
amount of needed manufactured 
goods at lower prices. 

cn aan aint hee 


It cost $15,149 a month to operate a 
Norwegian tramp ocean freighter. 
The cost to operate a similar United 
States ship is $39,311 a month. 
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TS YOUR SCORE 


on this 


{f you marked even one "X," quite likely your 
farm is infested with wireworms. This year, don’t 
take a chance — treat your seed with 


MERGAMMAC 


*MERGAMMA' C — The original, dual-purpose 
seed dressing with SIX years of PROVEN perform- 
ance—kills wireworms AND controls seed-borne 
diseases in ONE 
operation. For use 
on ALL your seed 
including wheat, 
oats, barley. Ad- 
heres to the seed, 
less free-floating 
dust, easy to apply. 


A SURE way to 
find out if wire- 
worms are in your 
soil is to use proven 
*MERGAMMA''C. 
You'll SEE the differ- 
ence and welcome 
the increased yield! 


FOR SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES ONLY, USE 


‘AGROX'C | 


A recent survey of farmers’ i 
seed grain samples showed © 8: 
that an average of 94% of : 
Barley seed, 85% of Oats, | 
and 36% of Wheat con- 
tained Smut infection! Also, 
g: 80% of Barley FIELDS ex- §- 
fi: amined contained Smut, § 
= = Don'trun the risk—treat your 2"! 
seed with tried and proven | 


| ‘AGROX' C. 


Order From Your Local Dealer — NOW ! 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS 


LIMITED 
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FARM OPERATING EXPENSES ? 


Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


‘The BANK of 
_ NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


The Farm and Ranch Review is the best bargain in the farm 


publication field. . 


THIS 
STRAW 
CHOPPER 
TEARS IT 
To PIECES, 


HESSTON STRAW CHOPPER shreds and chops 
heaviest straw! Spreads it evenly over large 
area. Improves soil, often eliminates one 
plowing or discing. Operates like a rugged 
hammermill. Models to fit most combines. 
Simple to install or dismount. 


MAKES PLOWING EASIER e IMPROVES YOUR SOIL 
OFTEN ELIMINATES ONE PLOWING OR DISCING 
ENDORSED BY LEADING COMBINE MANUFACTURERS 


EVERY COMBINE NEEDS HESSTON ATTACHMENTS! 


6 


THE NEW 
HESSTON SELF-PROPELLED SWATHER 
ONE MAN — ONE OPERATION = 


Cuts harvesting costs, Available in 8-, 
10-, 12-, and 14-foot lengths. 


HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 


Cut more acres per‘day and save 
more grain per acre with Hesston 
V-Bars. Fits most combines. 


SMOOTHER FEEDING-NO SLUGGING! 
Hesston Retractable Finger Auger gives 
positive, even feeding, and speeds 
harvesting. Fits most SP combines. 
Easily installed. 


Use this handy coupon—No obligation! 


Send this coupon to nearest distributor, or to HESSTON 
106 MFG. CO., INC., 50 King St., Hesston, Kansas, U.S.A, 
= Distributors: . : 
Grainbelt Farm Equipment Ltd., 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 7th Ave. & 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta 


FAST CONCAVE 
ADJUSTMENT 
FROM SEAT! 


Send information on [] Self-Propelled Swather [] Row-Crop Saver 
Straw Chopper Retractable Finger Auger Platform Extension 
Straw Spreader V-Bars [] Friction Throttle for 1H, H and M 
Quick Concave and Cylinder Adjustments {] M-H Beater Sprocket 
Tank Loader and Extensions. 


NAM 
ADDRE : 

(5 |p PaRe HV aaa ait Reales meee Nat teeta 5 YY f chien ee Rsery 
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ORs cred Pawnee mE Eeeneesewse 


* A winter chore that every rancher knows about. 


Photo by Bert T. Smith 
Taken at High River, 


Alta.; it shows first range of Rockies in the background. 


Sask. Bull Sale 

HE Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ 
Association announced recently 
that a change has been made in the 
dates of the 1956 Regina Bull Sale. 
The sales will now take place one day 
earlier than originally planned to 
avoid. Good Friday. Hereford bulls 
will be“sold Wednesday, March 28th, 
and the Aberdeen-Angus and Short- 
horns the following day, March 29th. 
Likewise judging of the bulls has been 
moved forward to Tyesday, March 
27th, No. hardship is anticipated in 
the change except that contributors to 
the Sale are urged to bring bulls to 
Regina earlier in order to have them 

ready for the show and sale. 

The total number of bulls entered 
in the sale, 402, although not a record, 
is a large entry and an increase of 27 
head over last year. This is due to an 
increase in entries from Herefords 
and Aberdeen-Angus breeders. 


JUDGE FROM ARGENTINA 


Dr. Carlos Guerrero, of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, noted cattle raiser, 
is being brought to Alberta by the 
Alberta Cattle Breeders’ Association 
and the Edmonton Exhibition to judge 
cattle at the Calgary Bull Sale, 
March 19 to 24, and Edmonton spring 
livestock show and sale, March 26 
to-30. 


Dr. Guerrero’s grandfather intro- 
duced Aberdeen-Angus cattle into the 
Argentina in 1879, and the family 
have since built up an outstanding 
herd. Cattle from this herd have 
won numerous grand championships 
at Palerma. 


Dr. Guerrero graduated from 
Buenos Aires University as a lawyer 
but gave up law practice to concen- 
trate on cattle raising. He was cattle 
judge at the famous show and sale at 
Perth, Scotland. In Alberta he will 
judge the Aberdeen-Angus and Short- 
horns. 


ee ee 


‘The Council of Beef Producers 
(Western Section) held its annual 
meeting in Saskatoon. It was decided 
to continue efforts to organize a na- 
tion-wide public relations and promo- 
tion program for the industry. While 
beef consumption is at a high level, 
there may come a time when produc- 
tion will be substantially increased. 
There has been some difficulty in sell- 
ing the idea to some sections of the 
industry, but it is believed that this 
can be overcome. D, J. McKinnon, of 
Carseland, Alta., was re-elected presi- 
dent; Leslie Cameron, of Ashcroft, 
B.C., vice-president, and E, A. Chis- 
holm, Calgary, secretary-manager. 


Hog Numbers 
CANa2 Dn hog numbers on. De- 
cember 1, 1955, according to the 
federal bureau of statistics, totalled 
5,981,000, compared with 5,141,000 on 
the same date in the previous year.- 


By provinces, hog numbers were: 


British Columbia ..... 55,000 
Alberta .--1,590,000 
Saskatchewan . 646,000 
Manitoba. ........ . 870,000 
Ontario ...... ..-1,900,000 
Quebec ww... ween 1,270,000 


Maritime Provinces 173,000 


Estimated Hog Marketings 


A bad marketing service of the Do- 
-Mminion. department of agriculture 
estimates that 5,749,000 hogs will be 
marketed in Canada during 1956. 
Western marketings are placed at 
2,514,000. 
The estimate of marketings in the 
west, by provinces, for theentire year: 


Manitoba . ..... 360,000 
Alberta _.......... ...1,545,000 
Saskatchewan .........._ 565,000 
British Columbia .... 44,000 


The average weekly marketings for 
the first three months of the year is 
placed ».at 118,700 for all of Canada. 
For the second three months the fig- 
ure is 109,700 weekly and for the final 
six months 106,000 weekly. 


Ontario is expected to market 


‘2,035,000 hogs during the year and 


Quebec 1,070,000 animals, 


Canadian hog marketings in 1955 
totalled 5,916,584 ,of which 2,724,458 
comprised the western marketings. 


ere en reer 


In automatic livestock waterers, 
buy the smallest unit that will pro- 
vide abundant water at all times. 

= = * 


A Polled Hereford organization is 
to. be formed in Saskatchewan and it 
is probable that a large scale Polled 
Hereford sale will be held in 1957. 


* * * 


At the Lethbridge stockyard in 
1955 handlings and value of livestock 
by the yards were: 76,687 cattle for 
$10,874,216; 9,649 calves for $600,650; 
91,853 hogs for $3,159,743; 38,698 
sheep and lambs for $541,772 and 424 
horses for $25,440. 

: * * & 


The price on the Toronto market 
for top-grade cattle in December last 
averaged about $19.38. That was 
about $1.85 above the Chicago mar- — 
ket for cattle of similar quality and 
5,000 head moved into Canada from 
the United States. 


ro 


‘Tomorrow's Design Today! 
THE '56 MASSEY-HARRIS POWER LINE BRINGS YOU 


where you want it most! 


aaaaeceaanaile 


7 


: In four new, more powerful engines...in the new applied hydraulics The New MH-50 is a different kind 
oe f MH-50 Hvd. iP, in the his 1 1 em of 2-3 plow Massey-Harris. The 
oO [- ydramic Fower...in the higher-voltage electrical system difference lies in Hydramic Power 
of the new 333 and 444...and in Power Steering... Massey-Harris —a hustling, down-to-earth power 
tract for “46 bit h ‘ ie that takes engine power, hydrau- 
ractors for ring you power where you want it most! Here are lic power and draft, and makes 
four new tractors with more get-up-and-go, built for an entirely new -. them work together in a way 


id ! 
standard of performance—a standard straight out of tomorrow! Shey Ve never worked hefotet 


The New 333 and 444 lean into 
tough jobs with a real ‘let’s-go’ 
eagerness! These ’56 models have 
a new transmission (10 forward 
speeds, 2 reverse), 12-volt elec- 
~ trical systém, lowered PTO for 
» }) direct-line power to implements, 
enclosed hydraulics, Wrist-Action 
three-point hitch, and many other 
‘tomorrow's design’ improve- 
ments. 


The New 555 is the most’ 
powerful Massey-Harris 
ever built! It takes the 
biggest equipment in easy 
stride. Swings into the 
heaviest jobs with power 
to spare! See how easy 
@i) itis to handle with Power 
y Steering—optional on all 
766 Power Line models! 


_ NOW IN MASSEY-HARRIS SHOWROCMS COAST-TO-COAST MF-456A 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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you can 


PREVENT 


MANY FARM MACHINERY ACCIDENTS 


Each year, more and more accidents from farm mach- 
inery are reported. Yet recent machines have built-in 
safety features for your protection. Most farm acci- 
dents are caused by carelessness and hurry. Be safe. 


For your family’s sake, remember: 
1. Tractor upsets are usually due to improper Heng, 
or side hill tipping. 

2. Keep safety shields in place. 

3. Keep children away from machines. 

4. Never have a passenger on the tractor. 
.5. Go slow — tractors are not built for speeding. 

6. Use your head as well as. yeur hands. 


Today, more than ever before, it is necessary to work 
safely; accidents cost lives and money. Another good 
practice is to start a savings account at The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; add to it regularly; watch it grow. 
For keeping records, use a current account; pay all 
bills by cheque. <Your cancelled cheques serve as 
receipts. You'll get a friendly welcome at our 
nearest branch. 


THE CANADIAN | 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


er Heels °S> las. 


The Future Prospects Of Beef Industry 


R. M. Putnam, Alberta’s deputy 
minister of agriculture, told the West- 
ern Stock Growers’ convention that 
about 77% of the meat produced in 
the province is exportable. The fig- 
ure of production in 1954 was 263,- 
562,000 Ibs., of which 202,062,000 was 
available for export. He calculated 
that by 1980 Alberta’s population will 
be 1,675,000 people who will consume 
99,160,000 lbs. of meat so that produc- 
tion may well increase by 75% at that 
future date. 

Mr. Putnam was optimistic over the 
jong trend. He said that by 1980 
Canada’s population will be up to 24% 
millions and that of the United States 
to 205 millions. So there will be 
48 million more people on this contin- 
ent to feed and the increased demand 
for meat should be 3,696,000,000 Ibs., 
or 6,160,000 animals. 

The most important factor affect- 
ing the appetite for beef, said Mr. 
Putnam, is the size of the per capita 


income and the relative price of the 


product. Well paid people buy more 
beef, which is exemplified by the in- 
crease in beef consumption in the 
U.S. from 68 Ibs. per capita per an- 
num in 1938 to 90 Ibs. today, and in 
Canada from 48.6 lbs. to 73.4. There 
is the factor, too, that meat is an 
important item in a reducing diet. 


Alberta’s total farm land is placed 
at 68 million acres about 44 million of 
which is occupied. It would cost a 
lot to clear and break the new lands 
so there is a limitation to an increase 
in grazing land. More cattle will be 
grown on farms. Needed are improv- - 
ed pastures and better fertilizers, 
better management practices, new 
grasses and pasture rotations. At 
Broxburn in Southern Alberta 80 
Aberdeen-Angus cows and_ calves 
thrived on 20 acres of irrigated pas- 
ture in 1955. At the Lethbridge Ex- 
perimental Farm up to 6,100 fluid 
Ibs. of milk was produced per acre. 


The partial reseeding of native 
grasses to crested wheat grass, ro- 
tational grazing and full utilization of 
cover crops might well result in dou- 
bling the carrying capacity of cattle 
and sheep ranges. Higher. yields of 
grain will allow more animals to be 


-Mmaintained per acre. 


“The achievements of the beef in- 
dustry in Alberta during the past 
40 to 50 years,” said Mr. Putnam, “has 
been due to the fact that the opera- 
tors have applied knowledge, whether 
from experience, observation or the 
laboratory, to the solution of their 
problems. The basis of all advance- 
ment is knowledge, no matter what 
may be its origin.” 


tennessee 


At Exhibition Association convention. 


Regina, past president; Rt. Hon. J. G. 


Left to right: C. B. McKee, of 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture; H. 
G. Love, vice-president of Calgary Exhibition’ and Stampede. 


Western Canadian Exhibition Association 


Bs events are assured for those 

who attend exhibitions in Bran- 
don, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Calgary this coming summer. 
The annual meeting of the Western 
Canada Association of Exhibitions 
was held recently in Winnipeg and 
extensive plans made for the coming 
season. 

C. B. McKee, of Regina, in his 
presidential report for the past year, 
mentioned that the grounds and build- 
ings of the five Class A exhibitions 
have an estimated value of $15,204,- 
102. The gross profit of the five 
events last year was well over $3,- 
000,000, before appropriations and re- 
serves. Each association is engaged 
in building up plant and making ex- 
tensive improvements. 


Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, federal 
minister of agriculture, addressed the 
meeting and said the best check on 
the progress of agriculture can be 
found at the exhibitions. The federal, 
government realized such to be a fact 
and had given grants of $623,275 in 
1955. 


Harvey Tolton, of Brandon, intro- 
duced the subject of junior activities, 
and it was decided to set up a special 
committee to formlate a program 
for junior work, In Minnesota there 
are 50,000 young farm people in 4-H 


clubs and 2,000 take an active part in 
the state exhibition. 

New. officers elected: President, 
Wilfred MacGregor, Brandon;. vice- 
president, J. B. Cross, Calgary; secre- 
tary, Mrs, Letta Walsh, of Saskatoon. 

Next year’s meeting ‘will be held in 
Brandon, __ 


ee 


Quality Needed in Hogs 
- 1951, 31.3% of hog marketings in 
Canada graded A. In 1955 only 
27%. Geo. A Schell, of Toronto, pre- 
sident of the Meat Packers’ Council, 
stated that there must be an improve- 
ment in hog quality if any quantity 
of pork is to be exported. In 1955 ex- - 
ports of pork ‘were the equivalent of 
570,000 hogs and the U.S. took 97%. 
Canadian consumption of pork was 
the equivalent of 5,500,000 hogs. Mr. 
Schell thinks the British market may 
be regained some time in the future 
and the demand there is for a quality 

product. So is the U.S. demand. 

Exports of beef in terms of cattle 
totalled 21,682 head, compared with - 
43,297 in 1954, a 50% decrease. 

F. M. Baker, director of field ser- 
vices for the council, said Saskatche- 
wan, primarily a_ grain-producing 
province, has also a terrific live- 
stock potential as'a result of its grain 
production. 


: -YOu get in all Ford's great new short-stroke V-8 engines! 
; Ford Triple-Economy Trucks give you more power per dollar 
Pal Oo RE on every kind of farm hauling job! Seven mighty V-8 
engines, of the newest Y-block design, offer horsepower increases 
ranging up to 26%! Every one is a true short-stroke engine, 
longer life and far greater 


Ee oOvw cS and that means smoother running, 
Be economy, day in and day out all year ‘round. 


Ford Truck power pays off in extra work, extra savings! 


. wi H « . 
you get ith Lifeguard Design in Ford's famous Driverized Cahs! 


- Only Ford Tru 
: ck i : 
Lifeguard siberih bring you Lifeguard Design, with new 


‘with new models, stronger construction, increased capacities! 


56 Ford Trucks offer bigger payloads .in all models used most on 

the farm! Payload ratings on some models have been increased 

nMe& Las by as much as one ton! New F-100 half-ton Pickup with special 
8-foot box now offers 65.4 cu. ft. of loadspace —biggest in the, 

half-ton field! Stronger springs, axles, frames on 
Ford Trucks mean extra capacity without extra weight. 
You can haul more and haul it for less with 
Ford Triple-Economy Trucks! 


F-500 Grain Body 


| Fate got MORE OF EVERYTHING 


y 
oy ot 


© | 
‘meee SEE YOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 
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‘THE PROOF 
OF THE PUDDING 


Quality in meat, as in every food product, is finally judged when it’s 
eaten. Each meat consumer has his own ideas of quality but to most 
people it is a desirable combination’ of flavour, tenderness; and 
‘relation of fat to lean. To put a'quality product on the table requires 
skill and efficiency in production, processing, distribution and, finally, 


in kitchen preparation. 


Each meat animal has certain basic individual. qualities depending 


~_ on the way it has been bred and fed. The market grades and classes of 


livestock must relate these various qualities to consumer preference, 


‘and. so they do. They are based on the same factors which make for 


¢ meat quality—weight, age, conformation and finish. 


Livestock, unlike fresh eggs, apples or potatoes, don’t reach the 
consumer in the same form in which they leave the farm. The latter 
products are graded for quality as they are packed in carton, box or 
bag. There are still minor variations in size, weight, or colour, but 
inside the skin or shell the quality is uniform. 


Not so With commercial livestock. Each animal is, in effect, a bundle 
of products of varying desirability already prepackaged by nature. 
Grading based.on the apparent average quality within the package, 
permits a cash settlement when the animal is sold-to the packer. As 
the carcass passes down the disassembly line it is trimmed and pro- 
cessed to consumer requirements. Only then can the quality of the 
wide range of individual cuts and portions be appraised from the 


consumer’s viewpoint. ~ 


For his part, the packer makes acareful selection of product to conform 


to his own brand standards. Guided by the brand lines which best _ 


suit her taste and budget, the housewife can select the quality of meat 


desired. 


We -don’t buy **No. 1 Northern 
Bread” because it takes more'than 
the best wheat to make the best 
loaf. Seems to me it’s about the 
same with meat. Grading of the 
raw material—tlivestock—is the 


guidepost of quality to producers. 
At the other end, packers’ brands 
on the finished products—meats— 
are. yardsticks of quality to 
consumers. Pretty basic to moving 
meat, I’d say. 


’ Write for free copies of “A letter on 
Canadian Livestock Products’’. 


MEAT PACKERS COUNCIL OF CANADA 


200 BAY ST., TORONTO 1 


% 


a : 
Me \ 


Review Of Livestock Industry 


pALPH BENNETT, chief of the 
live stock marketing branch. of 
the federal department of agriculture, 
is careful in what he says when he 
makes an address. But it was plain 
from what he told the Western Stock 
Growers’ convention that he believes 
the long-term trend for the cattle 
producing industry in this part of 


Canada is bright.“ Of course no one- 


knows when a slump may occur and 
upset all prognostications, There are 


ho infallible prophets in this atomic 


age. 


Mr. Bennett said that the cattle 
cycle is nearing its peak. but, for the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try, demand is keeping up with sup- 
ply. There nas been no heavy: mar- 
keting of she stuff and calves in this 
country. While there was consider- 
able such marketing in the United 


States last year, the people at the | 


head of the U.S, government market- 
ing services are hopeful that heavy 
demand! will continue and prices will 
likely upturn provided, once again 
that word, that national prosperity is 
maintained. 


Mr. Bennett said that this region 
of the west is fortunate in its location 
as a cattle raising area. British Co- 
lfumbia’s. population is increasing 
rapidly and exports thereto are run- 
ning at 1,000 head of cattle a week 
and 3,000 head of hogs MORE than 
was the case ten years ago. Then the 
United States Pacific Northwest is 
growing in population at a rapid rate 
and is a meat deficient region. Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
are big growing cities needing a lot 
of meat and Alberta is strategically. 
located to.supply same, .. Ps 


' The population of the United States 
is increasing at the rate of 2% million 


“a year and Canada’s is going up at 


over 300,000 a year. Eastern Canada 
is a meat deficient area and there is 
an almost continuous movement of 
beef and pork eastward. Cattle ex- 
ports last year was only 2 per cent 


of production and- hog exports 12 -per 
cent. Canadian people are eating al- 
most all the meat that is being pro- 
duced, : 


Canada has 10 million head of cat- 
tle and the U.S. 95 million, Canada 
markets 100,000 hogs a week and the 
U.S. 1,000,000... But the amount of 
meat eaten by U.S. people on a per 
capita basis is higher than in Canada. 


The following table gives informa- 
tion regarding population and meat 
animal markets for 1955: 

Yukon, : 
Cattle Hog 
Population Marketings Gradings 


NW; Uy 28 ee 
B.C, .............1,305 55,775. >: 40,705 
Alberta ......1,066 570,888 1,685,887 
Sask, ou... 889 380,235. 562,359 
Manitoba . 849 185,503 435,507 

West ....4,187. 1,192,401 2,724,458 
Ontario ~ 5,183 671,777 1,997,314 
Quebec .... 4,520. 102,558 1,057,219 
Maritime 1,761 26,082 ~ 137,593 

Fast: 11,464 © 800,417 3,192,126 

Canada 15,601 1,992,818 5,916,584 


_ With 261%2% of the~population of 
Canada, the three: prairie provinces 
and British Columbia marketed 59:8% 


of all the cattle marketed in Canada ~ 


last year, and 46.1% of all hogs mar- 
keted. - 


Alberta ~has the largest surplus. 
With only about 7% of the nation’s 
population cattle marketings equal 
nearly 29% of the nation’s total and 
hog. gradings about the same. 


The movement -of cattle’ going on 
feed totalled 1,626 for B.C., 106,905 
for Alberta, 26,309 for Sask., and 
11,169 for Manitoba, or a total of 
146,099 for the west as against 
129,990 in 1954. The total for the east 
was 288,712 in 1955 and 264,825 in 
1954. The national total was 288,712 
compared with 264,825 in 1954. These 
figures do not include feeders moved 
from one part of a province to another 
part of the same province. 


. Photo by Neil'C. McKinnon, Togo, Sask. 
Using the stock squeeze to dust for lice. 


Resist for a moment the glitter and glamour of 
the beautiful Plymouth. Consider each of the 
new cars with your head, not your heart. 

| Ask yourself how long their type of styling 
jwall retain its freshness. For example, you can 
now enjoy Plymouth’s up-swept rear fenders and 
jtaut, tailored lines that have set the trend for 
things yet to come. Result: a Plymouth will look 


5 : moder for years, have consistently higher value. 
: ' Above all, find out about the hidden values— 
such as Plymouth’s sturdy box-type frame, 


Oriflow shock absorbers, and 2-cylinder front 
brakes—that give you more car for your money. 


S Think of power, too, not solely in terms of 
Plymouth’s verve and vigour, but also with 
tomorrow’s upkeep in mind. Look for built-in 


features like the floating oil intake and shrouded 
—- fan on Plymouth Sixes and V-8’s .. . and other 

: : q built-in features that mean lower repair bills and 

(and get the most for your money ) continued high power a year or so from now. 

’ Shown below are a few of the extra-quality 
features of the 56 Plymouth. Your Plymouth 
dealer can show you many more. See him soon 
e «see why it pays to purchase a Plymouth! 


‘Rounded Combus- 
tion’ Chambers of 
the Plymouth V-8 


A Dozen Safety Features Push-button Drive Selector 


---like electric windshield help give better | with PowerFlite automatic 

wipers (above), Safety- Bright, Durable Upholstery in Plymouth mileage, prevent transmission can be yours. 
im wheels, safety door jnteriors is colour-blended with the carbon hot. spots. It’s the modern way to drive, 

latches... are standard. exterior finish, is long-wearing, easily Up to 200 h.p. for Conveniently located to the 

Full-time power steering cleaned, and fade resistant. instant response. left of the driver. 

and power brakes are 

available. ° WATCH CLIMAX—SHOWER OF STARS WEEKLY ON TV. CHECK YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR DATE AND TIME; 


Manufactured in.Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada, Limited 


The Savoy 4-door Sedan 


PLYMOUTH 6:18 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK >} 
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4 LBS. QUILT PATCHES, $1; 
10 Ibs, Quilt Patches. $2.00. 35 Ibs 


Quilt Patches. $5. Free gift with every 
order. 


Real cotton quilt patch vatue. 
Many designs. No C.O.D.‘s. Express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


STAR NOVELTY 


2340 Delorimier, Montreal. 


THE ONLY WAY WE CAN INCREASE 
our business is to give you the Poul- 
trymen chicks that will make you more 
money, We strive in every way to do 
this. For eggs we have 6.) special 
breeds that lay more eggs on less feed 
than any other breeds we have to offer. 
We have 3 special dual-purpose breeds 
good for beth eggs and meat. 2 special 
broiler breeds Ist generation Indian 
River Cross, ist generation Arbor 
Acres White Rocks 4 special breeds of 
turkeys, Send for 1956 catalogue: gives 
all details. Also write for full details 
on the new type bacon hog — Land- 
race. We have some of the best im- 
ported Landrace that money will buy. 


TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES 
LIMITED, 
Fergus, Orttario 


Unchanging Ivan 
By M. B. EVANS 


TH times were hard. Europe was 

in its usual state of turmoil. 
Business was bad. So bad, in fact, 
that a group of British businessmen 
met together in London to see what 
sould be done about it. The answer 
they came up with — “Trade with 
China.” Or Cathay, to give the coun- 
try the name they used then. The 
year was 1551. 

It was difficult for the British group 
ot traders to get through to China — 
for trade or for just plain visiting. At 
that time Spanish and Portugese 
traders barred the way, with their 
version of a ‘China blockade’. Even- 
tually it was decided that the British 
businessmen would try to enter China 
by the northern route, via Russia, 

By and large it was an unknown 
country to which these men turned. 
Some continental travellers had visit- 


For years, Canadian farmers have proved 
the economy of Pressure Treated Posts for 
fences. You put your fences up—to stay up 
—when you use “Triple C” brand Pressure 


treated posts. They give 3 to 5 times the 
service life of ordinary posts. For your next 
fencing job, insist on ‘Triple C” brand posts. 
Now available from your local building 


supply dealer. 


INVESTIGATE THE ECONOMIES OF POLE 

TYPE CONSTRUCTION FOR BARNS, 

SHEDS, SHELTERS AND HORIZONTAL 
SILOS 


Pole type construction with “Triple C” Brand 
Pressure Treated wood is the low cost way 
to build long lasting barns and other farm 
structures. Pole type buildings require no 
speci@l foundations and are easy to build 


yourself, 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOGUE OF PLANS 


Sets of plans for a number of 
Pole Type structures are now 
available. This catalogue shows 
drawings of Pole Type build- 
ings and tells you how to get 
actual plans to work from. 


Fill in this coupon. ; ; 


with Pressure treated wood. 


ns | 


For Fences 


CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED, 
P.O. Box 255, Calgary,, Alta. 
Please send me illustrated booklet on Pole type construction 


Be sure your posts and poles are ‘Pressure Treated” 
by Canada Creosoting Company Limited 


ed the real Russia and had written 
books about their experiences there, 
but these chronicles were little known 
in Britain. England had heard rum- 
ors of a powerful Eastern Christian 
country but the “Russ” mentioned in 
the English literature of that time 
was not modern Russia but the Po- 
lish-Lithuanian kingdom. 


When, -after a difficult voyage, the 
sailing ship that carried the group 
finally dropped anchor in a Northern 
bay the Englishmen found the people 
there personally friendly and hospit- 
able. But they would do no business 
with them nor would they allow the 
group to go further inland until a 
messenger brought back the ‘“O.K.” 
from Moscow. Moscow being some 
1,500 miles away and the messenger 
slow, the group became somewhat 
weary of the long wait and asked to 
set out anyway. But, by one pre- 
text and another, they were kept 
waiting on the word from Moscow. 


that last 


BRAND 


“Pressure Treated” 


Posts 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 


+ 
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Finally, quite fed-up with the delay, 
the group set off with their unwilling, 
but going along with them, guides. 
They had not got far inland before 
the messenger reached them with the 
official approval for their trip. After 
that the natives reversed their hinder- 
ing tactics and became most helpful 
so that the party made good time on 
their way. 

On reaching Moscow the British 
group were received by the ruler of 
the country, a man who was to be- 
come known in later years as Ivan 
the terrible. The English were given 
a great reception including a state 
banquet. The foreign guests were 
greatly taken by the way the Royal 
Prince handed out the meat and drink 
individually, and by name, to his 140 
courtiers who were present at the 
banquet. The leader of the British 
party remarked the performance with 
surprise, saying: “it seems miracu- 
lous that a Prince otherwise occupied 
in great matters of state should so 
well remember so many and sundry 
particular names!” A few days later 
the Englishman recorded in his diary 
that: “the Russes told our men that 
the reason thereof was to the end that 
the Emperor might keep the knowl- 
edge of his own household withal, 
that such as are under his displeasure 
might by this means be known!” 

Later the party of Englishmen had 
an opportunity to visit around the 
city and the surrounding countryside. 
Their leager, a serviceman himself, 
noted, of the Russian army: ‘“I believe 
they be such men for hard living as 
are not under the sun ... though 
they lie in the field 2 months, at such 
times as it shall freeze more than a 
yarde thicke, the common soldier hath 
neither a tent nor anything else over 
his head.” 

As a result of that first trip to 
Moscow, on their way to China, the 
English traders were able to obtain 
from the Russian czar the privilege of 
free trade throughout all the Russias, 
a promise that Ivan kept. Thus was. 
formed the Muscovy Company, the 
first of the many great chartered 
companies that, in later years, were 
to spread British trade over most of 
the known world. As a reward for 
this success the leader of the group 
was made Grand Pilot of the Muscovy 
Company's fleet and given equal 
powers with the first governors and 
consuls in Russia. 

So honored he made a second trip 
to Moscow and was the official escort 
for the first Russian ambassador to 
be credited to the English court. An 
account of this first Russian diplo- 
mat’s behaviour is contained in a 
letter written by the Muscovy Com- 
pany’s agent: “We do not finde the 
Ambassador nowe at the last so con- 
formable to. reason as wee had 
thought wee shoulde. Hee is very 
mistrustful, and thinketh every man 
will beguile him .. . For they bee 
subtil people, and doe not alwais 
speake the trueth, and thinke other 
men to bee like themselves...” 


ee ee 


Women’s faults are many, 
Men have only two. 
All the things they say, 
And all the things they do. 
* * * 
There once was a maiden of Siam 

Who said to her lover, young Kiam, 
“Tf you kiss me of course 

You will have to use force — 

But surely yow’re stronger than 
T am.” 
* * * 

“How did the Smith wedding go 
off?” 

“Fine until the minister asked the 
bride if she would obey her hus- 
band.” 

“What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I am 
crazy ?’ and the groom, who was in a 
kind of a daze, said ‘I do’.” 


Your Nature Questions 


By KERRY WOOD 


eee ce How do procupines 
produce that strange tremolo 
love-song they sing during the nights 
of March and April ? 


‘When this question firsy came to 
me years ago, I was completely 
baffled by it. Procupines are relative- 
ly common in our district; once a pair 
mated right beside our cabin on a 
moonlit night in May. The prelimin- 
aries included a lot of whimperings 
much like the cries of a human baby, 
while the animals also produced some 
gutteral grunts and softer mewings. 
These Sounds were described to the 
questioners, but they said no: they 
meant a long drawn tremolo sound 
that went on for an hour at a time, 
night after night — a far-carrying 
sound they could hear a half-mile 
from the woodlands. Baffled once 
more by this hardy perennial among 
nature questions, the next time there 
was a chance to observe the marital 
affairs of porcupines I paid closer at- 
tention to their vocals. Still a mixture 
of whimperings, grunts, and mew- 
ings, while the carrying range was 
limited to about one hunderd feet. 


Then one March night a farmer 
friend accompanied me along a snowy 
road. From a spruce copse a quarter 
mile distant came a bell-like tolling 
of pleasing sound. 


My friend said: “That porky has 
been singing there every night for a 
week.” 


“Porcupine? That’s the 


song of a saw-whet owl!” 


spring 


It is a truly lovely song, too. Some- 
times the tiny, eight-inch bird utters 
the gentle but penetrating “‘too-too- 
too-too-etc.” for an hour or more 
without a pause. The next time you 
hear a “porcupine” singing from the 
spruce woods, stalk close and have a 
good look at a beautiful little owl! 


Question : Do we actually have Ice- 
worms in Canada? 


You got me, friend. There are 
more than a million varieties of in- 
sects.on this continent and more be- 
ing named every year, so perhaps 
we'll eventually locate Ice-worms to 
back up the lyrics of a catchy song. 
However, we do have Snow-fieas or 
‘springtails, including some _hot- 
weather varieties that give stagnant 
ponds a plum-purple sheen with their 
massed bodies. The winter species 
come to the surface of the snow dur- 
ing February and March and gather 
in sunny patches among woodlands. 
At times the snow will be literally 
darkened by their massed numbers. 
It takes a lot of springtails to color 
the snow, because each one measures 
a mere sixteenth of an inch in length. 
They are blue-black in color, six leg- 
ged, and equipped with a peculiar 
muscle-flap hinged under the abdo- 
men. By putting tension on _ this 
spring-board muscle and suddenly 
releasing the free end, the tiny 
creature is propelled into the air ina 
flea-like jump — hence the nickname, 
Snow Fleas. They live among the 
leaf mold under the snow, .but work 
their way to the surface on mornings 
when the atmosphere is moist. They 
can stand ten below zero out in the 
open, but not dry cold. Best time to 
see them: forenoon on a _ foggy, 
early March morning. Look them up 
in an insect book; the family name is 
CoHembola. 


Question: Do birds suffer many 
accidents ? 


We've got a one-legged Chickadee 
at our feeding station right now; a 
few years ago we had another. A 
friend phoned aout a _ one-legged 
woodpecker he has seen several times 


this winter. Another neighbor phoned 
yesterday to tell me she is looking 
after an owl that has been blinded 
in one eye. Oh, yes; birds have many 
accidents. 


Usually an injury impairs a bird’s 
abilities so much that it soon becomes 
an easy victim for a predator. But 
if a wounded bird survives the initial 
shock and adjustment period ,then it 
may carry on quite comfortably, The 
very worst injury is a broken wing; it 
is rare that a bird recovers (in the 
wilds, that is) from such an accident. 
Yet J remember a shot-injured ruffed 
grouse that was unable to fly again, 
and it managed to thrive in a dense 
willow thicket for more than a year. 


Question : Every springtime I find 
a few lizards in my root-cellar. Are 
they poisonous? 


That “lizard” name has been adopt- 
ed throughout the prairie provinces 
as a vernacular nickname for the sal- 
amander. Salamanders are complete- 
ly harmless to humans, and quite use- 
ful in the general sceheme of nature. 
They feed on insects ,tiny slugs, and 
minute snails. Occasionally we see a 
mass migration of salamanders leav- 
ing a breeding pond on a rainy even- 
ing in late June. 


Question: We find cone-flakes on 
the snow under spruce trees where 
there have been no squirrels for years. 
What’s the explanation? 


Probably a tree-top visit by. a 
flock of either White-winged or Red 
Crossbills, very beautiful birds related 
to the sparrow family. They range 
across the forested parts of settled 
Canada during the winter season, fly- 
ing buck to mountain and northern 
forests at nesting time. The points 
of their. beaks are actually criss- 
crossed, to -help the birds tweak 
apart the leaves of spruce cones so 
that they can feed on the nutty seeds 
hidden there. 


Question: Do hibernating animals 
live off their fat? 


That’s particularly true of bears. 
Rodent hibernators, such as wood- 
chucks ,chipmunks, jumping mice, 
and the ground squirrels we errone- 
ously call “gophers” all store ample 
food caches near their sleeping dens 
and wake up briefly every few days 
to have a little snack. The true Go- 
pher does not hibernate at all. 


Does a skunk always 
it is spraying an 


Question : 
stink, or while 


enemy ? 


The sulphide scent comes from 
glands situated near the anal opening, 
and is shot out in the form of a fine 
mist. If there is a strong wind blow- 
ing towards the skunk at the time of 
spraying ,some scent may get onto 
the fur of the animal to give it B.O. 
for a short time. Normally there is 
no skunk-smell about a skunk; they 
are cleanly little animals and de- 
scented specimens make wonderful 
pets. If a skunk happens to be shoot- 
ing with the wind, the spray may 
carry 15 feet. Usually there is an 8 or 
10 foot-limit. But the scent will carry 
on the breeze for a distance of a mile 
from the scene of spraying, while the 
pungent odour will cling to the spray- 
ed area for several days and weeks. 


Thanks very much for your inter- 
esting letters about Nature. 


CN eel 


Mary had a little lamb, 
A lobster and some prunes, 

A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And umpteen macaroons; 

It made the waiters grin, 
To see her order so; 

And when they carried Mary out, 
Her face was white as snow. 
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Alberta’s horse population is 
around 974,454, the lowest in this cen- 
tury. Harry Salter, secretary of the 
Alberta Percheron Association, says 
the demand for heavy draft horses 
has increased and prices are better. 

koe # 


It costs the province of Manitoba 
$500,000 a year to provide guidance 
and treatment for juvenile delin- 
quents. Major cause of this trouble 
is broken homes and _ irresponsible 
parents. 

* ‘* * 

The president of the Ontario Hog 
Producers’ Association told the Gor- 
don econumic commission that Cana- 
dian tarmers can produce enough 
meat products to feed 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, if the population ever gets that 
high, 


New insurance of $761 


Life insurance totalling more 
than $761 millions was purchased 
from the Sun Life of Canada in 
1955, the largest amount ever 
sold by a Canadian company in 
one year. Sun Life’s 85th Annual 
Report to Policyholders also dis- 
closes that life insurance in force 
now has passed 0644 billions, 
highest in the history of Cana- 
dian life insurance companies. 
The Sun Life has announced a 
further increase in policyholders’ 
dividend scales for 1956 when $28 
millions will be paid, thereby re- 
‘ducing the cost of insurance to 
policyholders for the 7th succes- 
sive year. During 1955 the Com- 
pany paid $136 millions in bene- 
fits to policyholders and _ benefi- 
ciaries, a new record. Living 
policyholders alone received $94 
millions. Total benefits paid 
since the Company’s first policy 
was issued in 1871 now exceed 
three billion dollars. 


In writing its record total of 
new life insurance during 1955, 
Sun Life exceeded its 1954 total 
by $65,000,000. In a year when 
sales of consumer goods were 
at an unusually high level and 
competing actively with sales of 
life insurance, the fact that an 
all-time record for life insurance 
could be established showed that 
more and more people realize 
life insurance protection is es- 
sential to family security, ac- 
cording to George W. Bourke, 
Sun Life President, who review- 
ed Company results for the 12- 
month period. The Company’s 
Canadian sales of Ordinary insur- 
ance were up 24% and increases 
were also reported from the 
United States, Great Britain and 
other countries where Sun Life 
transacts business, - 


GROUP UP 42% 

Included in total new business 
was $244 millions of new Group 
insurance; Canadian Group sales 
alone were up 42% over the pre- 
vious year. Sun Life’s world- 
wide total of insurance in force 
now has reached $6,534,000,000, 
an increase of 8.2%. Total Group 
life insurance in force stands at 
$2,312,000,000; the Sun Life has 
on its books one-third of all 
Group Life coverage now in force 
in Canada. Sun Life annuities in 
force provide for payments of 
$149,000,000 per annum, 88% of 
the total being Group pensions. 
The worldwide figure of life in- 
surance and annuities in force 


Sun Life of Canada Again 
Increases Policy Dividends 


ever sold by a Canadian company in any year; 
$63 billion now in force; Canadian sales up 24%. 


Canadian milk producers contribut- 
ed $308,545 for the national adver- 
tising campaign conducted by the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada in 1955. 
Contributions in cash from the west- 
ern provinces: B.C., $14,150.54; Al- 
berta, $40,554.37; Sask., $20,619.18; 
Manitoba, $32,583.28. 


* * = 


W, Dean Lightbody, Calgary man- 
ager for the International Harvester 
Co., was elected president of the Al- 
berta Wholesale Implement Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held in Ed- 
monton, Elgin Burke, Edmonton 
manager for the J. I. Case Co., ig 1st 
vice-president; A. M. Whitton, Cal- 
gary manager for Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson, 2nd _ vice-president, and 
Dawson B. McPherson, Calgary, pro- 
vincial secretary, 


million largest amount 


may be considered the equivalent 
of $8,511,000,000 of life insurance. 
By territory of origin, this busi- 
ness is divided 48% in Canada, 
37% in the United States, [3% in 
Great Britain and other Common- 


wealth countries, and 2% else- 
where in the world. 
LARGE INVESTMENT IN 


HOME MORTGAGES 


During 1955, Sun Life assets 
increased by $72 millions and 
now stand at $1,948 millions. 
Once again, mortgages were a 
principal outlet for new invest- 
ment funds; during the year the 
Company placed some $108 mil- 
lions in home and other mort- 
gages, bringing the total Sun Life 
mortgage investmen to $400,000,- 
000. “The record construction of 
new homes in recent years 
has been financed to a great ex- 
tent out of the premiums paid by 
policyholders to life insurance 
companies,” Mr. Bourke said. 
“We provide financial security 
for the family through the pur- 
chase of life insurance and we 
help as many people as possible 
to fulfill their natural ambition 
to become homeowners. The mod- 
ern type of home mortgage 
whereby monthly payments are 
made against interest and prin- 
cipal is a most attractive form of 
savings for young married peo- 
ple,” he added. The Company 
also made substantial purchases, 
during the year, of public utility 
and industrial bonds.-‘‘In making 
these investments We are seeking 
for our policyholders. the highest 
possible interest return consistent 
with security of principal,” said 
Mr. Bourke. 

The Report revealed that the 
rate of interest earned by the Sun 
Life on its assets had shown a 
further increase during 1955, ris- 
ing to 4.17%. With the credit 
policies of monetary authorities 
in world financial markets halt- 
ing 1954’5 downward trend of in- 
terest rates, Mr, Bourke was of 
the opinion that the Company 
could continue to look forward to 
interest earnings “at a satifac- 
tory rate” in the months to come. 


A copy of Sun Life’s complete 
1955 Annual Report, including 
the President’s review of the 
year, is being sent to each policy- 
holder, or may be obtained from 
any of 100 of the branch offices 
of the Company throughout 
North America. 
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Then there’s no need to 
delay! Imperial Bank Farm 
Improvement Loans are 
available to help buy the 
tractor you want. See your 


Imperial! Bank Branch mana 
ager today: 


“the bank that sewice built“ 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


The Farm and Ranch Review is the 
best bargain in the farm publication 


field. 


Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 


If you are a victim of these symp- 
toms then..your troubles': may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation. 
Glandular Inflammation is a con- 
stitutional disease and» medicines 
that give temporary relief will not 
remove the causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflamma- 
tion often leads to premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 

The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In- 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to older men by NON-S©WRGICAL 
Methods, has a New FREE BOOK 
that tells how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 
Surgical treatments. This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. No obligation, Address 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


Get the No. 8 CLOGFREE 
MARVEL PUMP and sth 


Cellars, cisterns, wash 
tubs, IRRI GATE, water 
stock. Uses 4% to % H.P. 


motor, capacity 1500 GPH, 
%” inlet, %” outlet, 
standard pipe thread. 
CO.D. plus postage or 
Postpaid if cash with 
order. No. 9 MARVEL 
PUMP 2, ~ ‘GHP capacity 
uses 4% % HP motor 
1%" inet *n outlet, $11.95 
No. 15 MARVEL 
capacity uses % to 1 
inlet 144” outlet 


ONLY 


$9.95 


LOY. Money-back guarantee. 


44 Bernice Ave. Toronto 18, Ont. 
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SOLVE FARM PUMP PROBLEMS 


ee a 5,000 GPH 
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ACID RESISTANT, RUSTPROOF AL- 
MISON’S SALES COMPANY, Dept. R, 


Hai Western Stock Growers’ Asso- 

ciation selected Alberta's original 
cowtown, old Fort Macleod, as the lo- 
cation of its 60th annual convention 
on February 8 and 9, for it was there, 
sixty years ago, that the association 
was first organized on a proper basis. 
It was in that area that the- first 
ranchers of the province located with 
their cattle, brought mainly from 
Montana, in the early 1870’s and it 
was there in 1874 that the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police established 
the first fort on Alberta soil, Col. J. 
F. Macleod, for whom the place was 
named, being in command of the de- 
tachment, For nearly three succeed- 
ing decades the Golden Age of the 
rangeland prevailed and Fort Mac- 
leod was the southern hub of .the 
cattle industry. 

The citizens of that smart, modern 
town are well aware of its historic 
past and friendliness and effusive hos- 
pitality prevailed during the conven- 
tion. Norman Grier, a native of the 
districL and son of a pioneer cattle- 
man, headed the organizing commit- 
tee, and not a trick was missed. 
Everyone had a real good time. 
Furthermore, the convention was an 
outstanding success, being attended 
by over 600 members and visitors, 
who crowded every session. 

The association was well represent- 
‘ed. Around 600 people, including visi- 
tors, crowded the convention _ hall. 
Business was conducted expeditiously 
and some outstanding addresses were 
given. The general tenor of the 
meetings was moderately optimistic 
for the short-term trend of the indus- 
try and bright for the long term. 
On the whole the cattle industry 
seems to be in the hands of competent 
people, who are not slow to adopt 
new, progressive ideas and are equip- 
ped to meet emergencies. 


Recalling the Past 
Mayor Rider Davis, son of D. W. 
Davis, member of the first territorial 
legislature for Southern Alberta, in 
an address at the banquet the first 
night, went back into the misty past 
to relate something of the early his- 


Officers of 


Cattlemen Meet At Fort Macleod 


tory of ranching in the region. Mayor 
Davis explained that he had close as- 
sociation with the cattle industry in 
his-young years as he lived on the 
Frank Strong ranch, in which his 
father had an interest, : 

The Mounted Police arrived in 1874, 
Mayor Davis related, and encountered 
trouble among the Indians for, the 
buffalo herds were fast disappearing 
and food was scarce. Beef had to be 
brought in so that the tribes could 
survive. 

The McDougall family were the 
first to bring cattle in, establishing 
a ranch in the Morley country in 
1871. Then the famous Fréd Kano- 
use, of Montana, brought up 21 head 
of cows. From then on scattered 
herds were brought in from the south. 
Many Mounted Policemen quit the 
force and went into ranching. E. H. 
Maunsell brought in a herd in 1879, 
and the first roundup was held that 
year, Ered Parker being the captain. 
He was an employee of the 74 ranch. 

Some of the brands were: the 71 
of the Griers, still owned by Norman 
Grier; John McDougall’s JM; A, B. 
McDonald’s 44, the Bar U run by 
George Lane and Fred Stimson, W, G. 
Conrad’s Circle with Howell Harris 
as Manager; other ranches: the Wal- 
rond with Dr. McEachern as man- 
ager; the Oxley with J. R. Clay; the 
Quorn with Douglas Hardwick, and 
many others. 

The Cochrane ranch was establish- 
ed in 1874 with Col. James Walker as 
manager. It suffered heavily from a 
bad winter at Cochrane and thé herd 
was moved into the Waterton Lake 
country the following year, but there 
again a bad winter caused heavy 
losses. But Frank Strong ran a 
bunch of cayuses through the snow 
and made a rough path for the cattle 


-out to the snowless prairie. 


Hard winters, notably the one in 
1886-87, caused heavy losses from 
time to time, but the ranchers per- 
sisted and today cattle raising is a 
multi-million-dollar business, 

Association Business 
Bert Hargrave, presidént of the 


Western Stock Growers’ 


association for the past three years, 
reported the commercial cattle indus- 
try to be in a relatively healthy and 
stable position in spite of record num- 
bers and heavy marketings. He warn- 
ed, however, of the possibility of 
trouble over the next six months when 
record numbers of finished and warm- 
up cattle could be thrown on the 
market, With peak deliveries . at 
around seeding time. The present 
Severe winter, if followed by a) dry 
summer may agegrevate the situation. 
If times continue good and cattle are 
marketed in an orderly manner much 
trouble can be avoided. Domestic 
meat consumption is high at an 
average of 72 lbs. per capita per an- 
num and therein lies the main hope 
of price stability. 

Secretary E. A, Chisholm reported 
that 322 new members joined the as- 
sociation during the past year, bring- 
ing the total up to 1850. A member- 
ship drive is being conducted and 
prizes are being offered to those who 
rustle up new recruits. Up to Feb. 1 
over 100 have paid up already this 
year. The financial statement, read 
by Charlies McKinnon, showed a net 
deficit of $560.31 because of greater 
activities and rising costs. 

A morning was spent on resolutions 
and there was unanimous agreement 
on most of them. Those passed are 
listed herewith : : 

That the Alberta Government be 
asked to set aside a portion of the 
forestry permit grazing fees to be 
spent. on grazing improvement on 
such forest reserves. : 

That the Alberta Government be 


“asked to establish a regional field la- 


boratory in Calgary, the same to in- 
clude the full-time services of a veter- 
inary surgeon, 

That. the Alberta Government be 
asked to assume a greater proportion 
of the cost of vaccinating as a public 
service. 

That the. pure-bred breeders’ asso- 
ciations be asked to consider more 
autumn sales in addition to spring 
sales. 

That the shooting of big game be 
confined to the western.portions of 


(Continued on page 24) 


Association 


oto by Harry Betus 


Officers for the current year were elected at the Western Stock Growers’ Association annual convention held 


at Fort Macleod. 


Front, row, left to right: Herman Linder, Cardston; Clarence Copithorne, Cochrane, 2nd. vice- 


president; Bert Hargrave, Medicine Hat, retiring president; John Cross, Nanton, president; Dr. Gordon Burton, 
Claresholm, 1st vice-president; E, A. Chisholm, secretary; C. H. McKinnon, Dalemead; Allie Streeter, Stavely. 
Back row, left to right: Ed. Bell, Hanna; George Ross, Jr., Aden; Jim Cartwright, High River; A. T. Hines, Mar- 
wayne; Perry Minor, Lloydminster; Frank Gattey, Consort; Dr. Mark Stringham, Duchess; Hargrave Mitchell, 


Medicine Hat. 


mew style! new comfort! 


_ new Internationals 


2) A 


a Tl for all jobs on the farm 


‘INTERNATIONAL 
Manvesten 


- 


Here are the trucks with practical, true truck- 
styling. Trucks that are driver-designed for 
~ comfort too, with features that really let you relax 
while you work. Trucks that give you 
longer, more dependable life and big savings 
over the years in operating and, 
maintenance expense. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


International Harvester Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


You'll ride in style and comfort 
too in the Comfo-Vision Cab 
of a new International. 


z 


Built by men who know 
a farmer’s problems) 


49-824 
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If you can’t 
save a lot, 


save 
a little! 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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rainy 3 fee 


[OMBARDY F POPLARS 
STURDY, FIELD GROWN TREES 3-4 FT. TALL 


The tree of distinction 8 for ONLY 
Exclamation mark form 9 i] 
c 


Outstanding anywhere $1.98 
* deal for windbreak.~ 
, Perfect for screen. Minimum order 8 Trees 
i Gives quick privacy. Hardy-easy to grow. 
“(RUSH ORDER TODAY —BE SURE TO GET THEM 
FREE FL. SHRUB WITH ORDER 


SEND NO MONEY —C. 0. D.'s ACCEPTED 
| SENT AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 
' Guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition 
(FREE subscription to garden newspaper 
4-page Planter’s Guide sent Free if 
payment with order. 


“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years” 
FOBE’S St. Catharines 707, Ont. 


BACKACHE 
May beWarning 


Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heayy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dedd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd's soe Pills now. 51 


' For fer or near — SAVE UP TO $15.00 
Send name, address, age for Free Eye Tes- 


FREE! ter. Latest Style. Agents 


Catalogue and full , Z 
information. 5 Wanted. 


VICTORIA OPTICAL CO., Dept. KN-894 
| 276% Yonge St. Toronto 2, Ont. 
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the forest reserves (mainly the Liv- 
ingston range and -Carbondale re- 
serve), up to December 1, and opened 
for the hunting area the rest of the 
season. 


That the Game-Act be amended’ to 
give lease holders the same jurisdic- 
tion over fenced lease as is the case 
over deeded land. 


That before land can be expropriat- 
ed the owner must be given sufficient 
warning and a formal hearing, and ° 
that fairer compensation be paid; also 
that no right-of-way be granted to an 
applicant for expropriation before 
compensation has been agreed upon. 


That the National Livestock Ex- 
change be approached in an effort to 
put into effect a deduction plan to 
raise money for the purpose of pro- 
moting beef consumption throughout 
Canada. The association has for 
some years sought to develop a 
scheme to raise money by voluntary 
contributions of 5c for each animal 
sold through the yards and packing 
houses for a beef advertising cam- 
paign. About $180,000 could be rais- 
ed if every producer entered the 
scheme, and this -would provide 
enough money for a good start on 
such a campaign. 


Cattle Improvement 


Dr. R. T. Clark, of Denver, Colo., 
co-ordinator of beef cattle breeding 
research for the U.S. department of 
agriculture, spoke on some recent de- 
velopments in beef cattle research. 
He advised getting away from the 
smaller type of animal and getting 
into the big, strong type. He said 
dwarfism in both the United States 
and to less extent in Canada had 
created a scare. The smaller animals 
are more subject to various ailments. 


Dr. Clark emphasized the import- 
ance of obtaining the best registered 
stock for breeding and closer co-oper- 
ation betWeen the registered breeders 
and the commercial men, Those pro- 
ducers who practise performance test- 
ing are going to get ahead. They will 
have no trouble with dwarfism. 


The speaker stressed the import- 
ance of scientific feeding and said the 
aim should be to reach a gain of 3 
Ibs. a day instead of 1% Ibs. 


R. H. Painter ,of the federal live- 
stock insect laboratories; said that 
warble fly losses are often greater 
than losses from some diseases, He 
recommended derris root in dust form 
for warble fly control, lindane for 
lice in winter, mange and fly control 
and DDT for horn flies. He discussed 
the merits of various pump sprays 
and strongly recommended one type. 


. Testing Laboratory 


Dr. L. W. McElroy ,of the farm ser- 
vice dept., University of Alberta, told 
of the new soil and fede testing la- 
boratory which has been established 
at the university. It costs $1 for a 
test of feed and 50c for a soil test. 
No conimercial feeds will be tested. 
Application should be made to district 
agriculturists or write direct to the 
university. A lot of questions must 
be answered in order to get needed 
information and it takes some time to 
make tests and send the results: out. 
In reply to a question Dr. Clark said 
that frozen wheat has the same feed 
value as sound wheat of the same 
grade grown in the same area, 


eG rn 
STOCK GROWERS’ NOTES 

Last year 64% of the cattle mar- 
keted in Canada went through the 
public stockyards and 36% direct to 
plants. In the west: 69% went 
through the yards and 31% direct to 
plants. 


Cattle marketings in the west’ in 


* 1955 totalled 1,192,401, and in the 


east 800,407, a grand total of 1,992,- 
818, compared with 1,938,672 in 1954. 
Last year, Alberta ‘Marketed 570,888 
cattle. 

e * * 


At. the first -night banquet Im- 
pressario Dan Boyle and his local 
talent presented a number of acts de- 
picting events of the pioneer era, The 
audience’ got ‘a good many belly 
,laughs therefrom. The sharp shooting 
act was particularly good. 

* * * 


Price levels for cattle in Canada 
depends pretty much on U.S. price 
levels: In the U-S. there is about the 
same number of ‘cattle on feed as 
was the case a year ago. 

* * * " 

The beef grading service offered 
by the federal department of agri- 
culture is not compulsory, but there is 
an increasing use being made of it by 
producers who favor the method. In 
1955 average weekly gradings totalled 
32,733 and 18% graded choice, while 
17.3%. graded good. 


xO * 


Howard Sandgathe, rancher from 
the Wardlow district, took a turn as 
chairman, and handled the duties very 
well. Howard is a former pilot with 
the TCA and also held an executive 
position with that organization. He 
went into the ranching business a few 
years ago in the old range country 
north of the Red Deer river from 
Brooks, and thoroughly enjoys it. His 
father homesteaded in that area many 
years ago. The region has long since 
gone back to rangeland. 


me * e* s 


Dr. Gordon Burton, of Claresholm, 
was presented with a handsome tra- 
velling bag by John Milnor, vice-presi- 


Fort Macleod Reception Committee. 


Grier, chairman; Harold Reeves. 


dent of the Saskatchewan. Stock 


Growers’ Association, in appreciation 
of assistance given in the campaign | 


‘against compulsory ‘board marketing 


of cattle in that province. 


* * * 


Harold Long, publisher of The 
Lethbridge Herald, delivered an ad- 
dress on the Place of. the Stock- 
man’s Organization. He covered the 


history of the organization and the 


ranching industry in the south, He 
also strongly recommended beef as an 
important part of a reducing diet. 


* * * 


The stock growers hadn’t much’ 
good to say of hunters, Milt Ward, 
of Arrowwood, claimed they couldn’t 
be controlled under any present law. 
Main complaints: Indiscriminate 
shooting, gates left open, menace of 


fire. 
Pod se oe 


R. Kenneth Oakley, United States 
consul in Calgary, gave an interesting 
talk on stock growing in the Amer- 
icas. He covered the history of the 
beef cow from its first. introduction 
into the continent to the present day. 
He related:his experiences gained on 
visits to cattle growing areas in al- 
most every.cattle producing country 
in South America. 


*® zs & 


The downward trend in hog quality 
was halted last year and some up- 
turn shown, particularly in Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba and Ontario. Market- 
ings of Grade A hogs for Canada to- 
talled 27.1% in 1955, against 25.9% 
for 1954, which was the lowest point 
for 18 years. In Alberta the per- 
centage of A’s was .18.9 and of C’s 
about 15. There are still some areas 
in. the west producing more C’s than 
A’s. 


Photo By Harry Befus 
Sitting, left. to right: Norman 
Standing, A. B. Swinarton, Stan Daley. 
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Farmer Unions’ Meeting 
Cats. HANSEN, president..of the 

Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, 
told.a union rally at: Lloydminster 
that an international wheat agree- 
ment is the long-term policy of the 
Sask. Union. He remarked that it 
will likely be more difficult to get an 
agreement signed this year because 
of the huge world surpluses. He 
thought that an agreement would not 
be worth much to the Canadian 
farmer unless Great Britain comes in; 
also 50% and possibly two-thirds of 
the- world trade in wheat should go 
.through the agreement, A $2.05 céil- 
ing and $1.55 floor would be agree- 
able. 

“The farmers today must be a scien- 
tist economist, veterinarian and me- 
chanic ,and he needs far more train- 
ing than in days gone by,” said Mr. 
Hansen, “Farm management is being 
overlooked in far too many cases. 
During the course of studies of a farm 
management group, two farms out of 
seven produced No. 3 wheat and sold 
eight bushels to the acre, the aver- 
age cost was $1.16 per bushel with- 
out allowing for wages to the farmer, 
If $3,000 was allowed to the farmer 
for wages, the cost would be $1.60 per 
bushel. This’ was a farm of 560 
cultivated acres. The average farm 
in this area returns 1% on capital. 
How can a farmer borrow money at 
6% to have a return of 1%?” 


“Saskatchewan has done great 
things in the past, but the power of 
organization is the only way we are 
going to solve the agricultural prob- 
lem before us, There is a limit to the 
price to be asked on the International 
market because in the final analysis 
in the international market our prices 
must be competitive. Over 90% of 
the wheat grown in the world today 
is done under some form of subsidy, 
and I think that there must be similar 
protection for the farmers in Canada 


in the way of subsidies. It is the only 
way We can compete with our fellow 
farmers in other countries. To 
achieve this,” continued Mr. Hansen, 
“we must work for it by organization. 
Our farmers must organize them- 
selves to solve our own problems. 
That is how labour did it. Farmers 
in other countries have seen the need 
and so have we. So let us do some- 
thing about it by working together in 
one organization.” 


Henry Young 


“In Alberta, the Farmers’ Union is 
trying to put over an emergency pro- 
gram. A petition has been prepared 
covering the main points of this em- 
ergency program, and a series of 
meetings organized throughout the 
province to put the idea across. The 
Alberta program deals with. both 
federal and provincial matters. Its 
basic purpose is to raise agriculture 
to a position of parity in the life of 
the Canadian nation. We ask that a 
domestic price of $2.50 per bushel 
basis 1 Northern, be set for all wheat 
sold. for human use within Canada. 
This would be in line with a long-term 
program for parity prices in the Ca- 
nadian market. We are far from 
parity at the present time. The Do- 
minion bureau of statistics show a 
reduction of two-thirds in the income 
of Canadian farmers in four years, 
and it is going still lower. Not only 
farmers but those dependent on farm- 
ers are feeling this today, and there 
has been a very encouraging response 
from ‘business men and members of 
the Chambers of Commerce in sup- 
port of our petition.” 


Mr. Young spoke of the farmers’ 
debts for machinery and their inabil- 
ity to meet higher taxation, and said 
that this has a direct bearing on 
whether or not they would be able to 
stand up against going into bank- 
ruptcy. People today in other walks 
of life have been demanding increased 
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wages and @ better standard of living, 
and the federal government seems ,to 
be completely in accord with higher 
wages and a higher salary economy. 
Mr. Young referred to increased 
salaries all along the line, from mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and 
the Senate, the judges, and commer- 
cial and industrial workers across 
Canada. “If we do not demand that 
the farmers cut in on this deal,” said 
Mr. Young, “I cannot see any future 
for the family farm.” 


Wool Growth In Sheep 
-By S. B. SLEN, Wool Specialist, 
Lethbridge Experimental Farm. 


[PFERENT breeds of sheep pro- 

duce wool at rates which: are 
characteristic of the breed. For in- 
stance, the range types of sheep nor- 
mally produce heavier fleeces than the 
Down breeds. Rate of growth also is 
related directly to the amount of feed 
available. Work at this farm, has 
shown that increasing the protein 
content of the ewe’s ration from 7 per 
cent to 10 per cent increased raw 
wool production by 16 per cent. This 
improvement resulted from both an 
increased staple length and fiber 
thickness. Work at the University of 
California indicated that sheep on a 
poor ration, which did not supply the 
necessary nutritional requirements, 
produced only 2.5 pounds of raw wool, 
while those on a fattening ration 
averaged 8.5 pounds. On poor ra- 
tions some of the follicles fail to func- 
tion, the fibers from other follicles be- 
come finer, and.as a result total wool 
production is lowered. Age of the 
sheep also has been found to have an 
effect in that a fairly constant level of 
wool production is maintained until 
six years of age but after that it de- 
teriorates. ~ 


In addition, it should be pointed out 
that any. factor which -influences the 


<oobeater ll 
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eneral well-being of the sheep usual- 
ly will affect wool growth. Disease, 
sudden storms, extreme changes in 
temperature, and radical changes in 
feed will cause a reduced rate of 
growth, a finer fiber, and as a result 
lowered wool production, 


“Well today-! learned that 
your arithmetic is lousey, 


FREE — Amazing Book on 


RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 


If you suffer the aches, pains and discom- 
forts of Rheumatism, as manifested in 
ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, SCIATICA or 
LUMBAGO,. send today for the. FREH 
Book. It reveals important facts. about 
why drugs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief without removing causes of 
your trouble. Explains fully a proven, 
specialized system of treatment that may 
save you yéars of distress. No obligation. 
Write for ‘this FREE Book today ! : 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 506, 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


GARDEN FURNITURE 
Chairs, Umbrellas and Hammocks 
Camping Equipment 
Boat Covers 
FITTED TRUCK COVERS 


CALGARY TENT & 


AWNING hed 
614A - 17th Ave. W. Ph. 27606 


“Our Business Covers a lot of Things a: 


Whether you are flying 70 mile-an- 
hour helicopters or CF-100 jet 
fighters at upwards of 600 miles per 
hour, as an RCAF. Aircrew Officer 
you get the finest training available 
anywhere. 

For the young man who is prepared 
to give his best, RCAF training 
offers a rewarding future in aviation. 


In the RCAF you live and work 
with a fine group of men— broaden 
your knowledge with travel and 
adventure. 


By enrolling now, you can start your 
aircrew training without delay—win 
your wings—and fly as an Aircrew 
Officer in the plane for which you’re 
best suited. 


NEW AIRCREW INTAKES EVERY THREE WEEKS! ACT NOW! 


a Roya | Ca nadian Air Force 


If you have what it takes, there’s a place for you 
on the Aircrew teams as Pilot or Observer. Don’t 
delay! For further information, see the Career 
Counsellor at your nearest RCAF Recruiting 
Unit — or write: 


DIRECTOR PERSONNEL MANNING, 


“RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA, 
CAF-54-44F 
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By GRANT MacEWAN 

A™ a beef barbecue held this past 

season, 85 percent of those invit- 
ed to indicate a preference, said, ‘no 
fat, please,” or “not much fat’. The 
other 15 percent said they’d ‘take it 
as it comes”, 

It’s funny about fat in beef and 
other meats; the facts seem some- 
what contradictory. Hardly anybody 
wants to eat fat in the pure state, yet 
it is the fat steer that tops the market 
and customers pay the highest prices 
for the roasts from the fat carcass. 
The explanation lies in the fact, stated 
briefly, that a certain amount of fat 
is essential to the best eating qualities 
in the lean, whether Mrs, Jack Spratt 
cares for fat or not. Even those con- 
sumers who would trim all visible 
fat from their helpings of roast or 
steak will proclaim the superiority of 
lean from the welli-finished meats. 


Why does lean meat from the fat- 
tened animal excel in palatability? 
As the fattening process advances and 
fat is laid down on the outside of the 
body to furnish a “fat cover’, there 
is, simultaneously, a deposit of inter- 
muscular and inter-cellular fat. The 
smaller or inter-cellular deposits will 
not be seen by the naked eye but 
others will be visibe as white specks 
in the cross-section of lean and taken 
as an indication of ‘marbling’. 

That condition known as marbling 
is one ot the best single evidences 
of quahty in beef; such distribution of 
fat through the lean contributes to 
flavor, tenderness and juiciness. And 
so often, the person who hag an- 
nounced determination to eat no fat 
in meat, will devour the well marbled 
lean with natural satisfaction and 
cail for more. 

Unfortunatey, it is impossible to 
gain a well marbled condition and 


WAR SURPLUS 


BARGAINS 


HYDRAULIC 
CYLINDERS 


Standard 8” stroke x 3” bore. Made 
to agricultural stand- 
ards. Heavy duty. 


DOUBLE. 
ACTING 


avy duty, $95.95 


HAY KNIVES 


Hither Lightning or 
Health 
Shipped Pre-Paid 


WISCONSIN GAS 
ENGINES 


AKN 3-6 H.P. Brand 
New. F.O.B. Calgary. $99.00 


LIGHTING © 
GENERATORS 
and PLANTS 


2500 Watt — 120 Volt AC. 60 Cycle 
generator (less engine). Heavy 


Duty. Brand New. $195.00] 


Reg. $345.00. Special. 

2750 Watt — 110 Volt A.C. “Onan” 
Generator powered by low speed, 
water-cooled 2-cylinder gas engine. 


The Problem Of Fat And Lean 


omics of fat as it concerns both pro- 
ducers and consumers? It ig quite 
clear that those extremely fat cattle 
and pigs of 75 years ago, whose 
bodies (excluding stomach and intes- 
tinal contents) carried as much as 40 
per cent of fat, are not wanted today. 
Judges of good food continue to de- 
mand enough fat to make the lean 
flavorful and juicy but economy- 
minded buyers are increasingly criti- 
cal of more than a practical covering 
of fat. At self-serve counters, most 
housewives are selecting cuts having 
considerably less than the amount 
of fat that would characterize a 
“Prim’e’ piece of meat. Simultane- 
ously, retailers report increasing de- 
mand for trimming of all cuts having 
more than a medium amount of sur- 
face fat. These observations coupled 
with a drastic drop in the industrial 
value of fats, carry their own mess- 
age. 

In pork, too, the trade is demand- 
ing leaner cuts. One of the jobs in 
packing-house practice is removing 
fat from pork cuts, Deposits of fat 
hidden between the layers of muscle 
in a cut such as the shoulder will not 
be easy to remove but cuts like pork 
backs are usually sold as trimmed 
loins, with the trimmed cuts forced 
to carry the loss on fat removed. In- 
deed, overfatness is the principal 
reason for degrading in pig carcasses. 
In several spot checks conducted by 
Canadian grading officials, close to 60 
per cent of the Bl carcasses falling 
within the optimum weights, came 
short of Grade A requirements be- 
cause of too much fat. 


Pork fat trimmings and lard are 
worth a good deal less than the lean 
cuts; 10 pounds of fat trim priced at 
six cents a pound will make seven 
pounds of lard worth about nine cents 
a pound. For the past 29 years, lard 


Unit fully enclosed. Complete panel 
board. Crank Start. Built for U.S. 


Soeciat Ot 31-200. $349.00 


Special —......... 


6300 Watt — 110 Volt A.C. Climax 
Generator powered by Waukesha 
4-cylinder water cooled engine, Ex- 
tra well built for army. Wonderful 
heavy duty plant fully enclosed. 
Complete panel board, electric start, 
etc. Cost Gov't $2,900.00. 


Special ............ PL,250.00 


25000 Watt _— 115 and 230 Volt A.C. 
General Electric generator powered 
by Ford V8 engine. Specially re- 
commended for Hospital emergency 
or stand-by plant. Will operate 
X-Ray equipment as well as ordin- 
ary requirements. 
conditioned and 
Guaranteed. Bargain 


5000 Watt — 28-32 Volt D.C. ‘‘Onan" 
Generator powered by Continental 
4-cylinder gas engine. A most won- 
derful and expensive plant built for 
R.C.A.F. with a lot of extras no 
normally expected. Completely 
Housed Complete panel. etc. Brand 

ew, ost . 00. 
Speciat 20. $395.00 


hence the highest quality without a 
good degree of fat covering on the 
carcess and consequently, a lot of 
external fat may be wasted when 
people refuse to eat it. For the per- 
son who rejects the outside fat, there- 
fore, a certain amount of waste is 
part of the price that may have to be 
paid for highest quality. But by the 
standards of other years, waste is 
certainly not a characteristic of 
many present-day cattle; by selection, 
breeders have reduced that excess of 
fat once thought so necessary in ob- 
taining good lean beef. 

England’s famous “White Heifer 
That Travelled”, weighed 2,300 
pounds and athough she was admired 
by the people of her time, about a 
century and a ‘half ago, her body 
showed huge rolls of fat which by 
today’s standards and tastes woud 
suggest atrocious waste. Even with 
all her fat, it is quite probable that 


prices have been below carcass prices 
and since 1947, lard prices have been 
below the per pound value of live 
pigs. Thus, surplus fat must be 
seen as having a depressing effect 
upon the per pound return on what 
the pig producer sells. Inedible fats 
as well as edible fats from the pack- 
ing industry, now command only a 
fraction of their former price. 
What is the consumer's worry 
should be the producer’s concern and 
more than that, the grower has econ- 
omy in production to think about, The 
early gains in fattening cattle are al- 
ways the cheapest. In other words, 
gains at the beginning of a feeding 
period while the animals are still rela- 
tively lean, can be made on lower feed 
intake than that of later gains. As 
one proceeds to inflate a balloon or 
foot-ball bladder by blowing into it, 
inflation is easy at first but increas- 


the White Heifer’s meat was not well 
marbled because there is clear evi- 
dence of a relationship between 
smoothness of fleshing as seen in live 
animals and that inter-muscular de- 
posit of fat described as marbling. By 
producing smoother animals, freer 
from patches and lumps, the cattle- 
men have been able to obtain accep- 
table marbling with less of the exter- 
nal waste so characteristic of many 
fashionable cattle of a few decades 
ago. 

Another point in favor of well fat- 
tened beef rests with the fact that 
only the adequately finished carcasses 
or cuts lend themselves to “ripening”, 
which consists of holding the pieces 
under controlled refrigeration for a 
period of from one to four or five 
weeks. Such ripened beef will be 
more tender than the fresh product. 


6-8 YD. SCRAPER 


With Hydraulic control, hydraulic 
hoses, etc. 6 - 1100x20 


TD-14 TRACTOR 


Standard gauge, excellent condi- 
tion with “Rucyrus- 
Erie” cable winch. 


With order, or, if you 
SEND wish to save C.O.D. 
25% charges, gend money 

order to full amount. 

DEPOSIT Satisfaction guaranteed 


The Economics of Fat 
Thus there is a strong case for 
fattening meat animals to improve 
quality. But what about the econ- 


607 - 2nd Street East, CALGARY Alta. 


“The Beet Address ép 
the west for Value’ 


ingly difficult the longer the effort is 
continued. So in fattening, gains in 
the first hundred days will be cheaper 
than in the next hundred days and ul- 
timately a point would be reached at 
which the cost of making a pound of 
additional weight would be far beyond 
the return. 

The cattleman should realize, there- 
fore, that while it is an advantage to 
bring cattle to the state of fatness 
that will command the best price on 
the market, he would begin to lose 
that advantage by fattening more 
than twice as many calories as a 
pound of lean meat. It must be evi- 
dent, then, that it will require much 
more feed material to produce a unit 
of fat than to make a similar unit of 
weight in a growing animal. 


Gains Through Growth 


Generaily speaking, the increase in 
weight in fattening cattle would not, 
hy itself, make the fattening practice 
practical; when the cost of feed and 
the value of weight increase about 


balance each other, the operator must 
depend for his profit upon the improv- 
ed value of the original weight. The 
commercial feeder wants good gains 
and hopes to get them with reason- 
able economy but, if these were hia 
only purposes, he might be well ad- 
vised to seek the gaing through 
growth rather than fat, using only 
grass or hay. His main purpose, 
however, is to improve quality with 
more fat in so doing make the mar- 
ket value higher. But to carry the 
fattening process beyond the optimum 
required by the meat trade would be 
folly. Fattening should never be car- 
ried beyond the point where the mar- 
ket will pay a premium for it. 

It is important that stockmen un- 
derstand what is méant by quality 
fleshing in animals and carcasses. 
Poor distribution or too much fat 
where it is not wanted represents an 
extravagance for both producer and 
consumer. If there are still some 
steer champions yielding carcasses 
that are overfinished to the point of 
being unwanted, the seriousness of 
false standards for cattlemen and stu- 
dents should be recognized and 
further steps taken to give the show- 
ring a more realistic character. 

Actually, the nutritional value of 
fats has been over-rated. Notwith- 
standing the high energy value or 
caloric value of fats, they are the non- 
fatty portions of both milk and meats 
that contribute most to good nutri- 
tion. The stockman’s great contribu- 
tion to proper human nutrition is in 
super-quahty proteins plus some min- 
eral and vitamin substances, On these 
essentials he should always concen- 
trate, adding sufficient fat to the beef 
and pork and lamb to give them pala- 
tability and interest, having regard to 
the fact that the taste for very fat 
meats has deteriorated, that fat is the 
most expensive part of the carcass to 
produce, that a big percentage of the 
people of North America are alleged- 
ly overweight and advised to reduce 
and that as an increasing world pop- 
ulation presses upon food resources, 
economical use of grains for which 
most animals and humans may be 
compéting, could ultimately restrict 
grain fattening practices. 

Such an anlysis is not intended to 
discourage the practice of grain feed- 
ing of cattle for market. On the con- 
trary, feed-lot practice and winter 
-fattening should be encouraged; too 
many cattle sent to market are -in- 
ferior because of lack of finish but it 
will aways be important to under- 
stand the cost factors involved and 
the folly of producing more fat than 
needed to ensure that quality for 
which consumers will pay. 

Producers of meat animals should 
make it their business to know what 
consumers are saying and thinking. 
And if ‘the popular fancy should con- 
tinue to swing to leaner cuts from 
leaner carcasses, growers must be 
ready to meet it. 


Se eee! 


A virtually unbreakable axe handle, 
developed for the Department of Na- 
tional Defense army manoeuvres in 
the frozen north, is now available on 
the general market. Made of Fiber- 
glas reinforced plastic, this handle 
is particularly suited to work in sub- 
zero temperatures, 

* * * 


Maud Muller, on a summer night, 
Turned down the only parlor light. 
The Judge, beside her, whispered 
things 
Of wedding bells and diamond 
rings. 
He spoke his love in burning phrase 
And acted forty foolish ways, 
When he had gone Maud gave a 
laugh, 
And reached to turn off the 
dictograph. 


~ 


FARM NOTES 


The number of ewes to lamb in the 
spring of 1956 in Alberta is estimated 
at 225,000 compared with 228,000 in 
the spring of 1955. 


* = * 


Sheep numbers in Alberta as at De- 
cember 1, 1955, totalled 392,000 com- 
pared with 377,000 on the same date 
in the previous year. 

* x OF 


The farm population of the United 
States now makes up only 13% of 
the total, but received only 544% 
of the net national income in 1955. 

A total of 34,768 Alberta farmers 
are now electrified. The number of 
farms in Alberta, according to the 
last federal census, was 84,000. 

* * * 


President Eisenhower has request- 
ed the U.S. congress to repeal the 
enactment which prevents the export 
of food from that country to nations 
behind the iron curtain. 

* * * 


The Argentina government has an- 
nouncea that there will be a single 
exchange rate for the peso, both for 
imports and exports, the figure being 
18 pesos to the dollar, or about 5%%c 
@ peso. 

= * * 

French agriculture is producing 
more meat products, Notwithstanding 
increased domestic consumption, the 
nation has been exporting beef at the 
rate of 110,000,000 lbs. a year. 


* * * 


The government of Mexico will 
spend $344 million on the importation 
of cows, sheep and goats. Canada will 
supply 4,000 registered Holstein cows 
and the United States 40,000 sheep 
and 30,000 goats. In addition the cat- 
tle ranchers of the province of Sonora 
are planning to import 100,000 cows 
and heifers and 10,000 bulls from the 
US. 

* * * 

New Zealand produced 509,000,000 
Ibs. of butter in the 1954-55 butter 
year, an increase of 9,000,000 Ibs. 
above the previous year’s production, 
Exports of butter to the U.K. totalled 
275,000,000 lbs. and to Soviet Russia 
23,000,000 Ibs. 


* * = 


The Alberta annual milk production 
per cow is just over 4,000 lbs. a 
year. R, F, Dixon, provincial super- 
visor of dairy cattle improvement, 
says that until a cow is producing 
6,000 Ibs. of milk a year it is not 
profitable. 

= * * 

Robert L, Pharis, Alberta’s Super- 
visor of Crop Improvement, pointed 
out recently the very limited area in 
Alberta for which durum is a suitable 
crop. The area south of the C.P.R. 
line from Medicine Hat to Calgary in 
Zones 1 and 2A is the only recom- 
mended area in Alberta for durum 
wheat. 

- * * * 

In the five-year period, 1950-54, nine 
of the ten Illustration Stations super- 
vised trom the Lacombe Exeprimental 
Farm sold 4,900 bushels of seed 
wheat; 10,700 bushels of seed oats 
and 6,790 bushels of barley seed to a 
total of 345 farmers. This is the 
equivalent, in weight, of 48 bushels of 
wheat per farmer. 

x * * 


PRAIRIE POPULATION 


The latest estimate of the popula- 
tion of the prairie provinces as made 
by the Dominion bureau of statistics, 
is given below, with 1950 figures also 
provided 


Dec., 1955 1950 
Manitoba ......... 849,000 171,815 
Saskatchewan . 889,000 829,175 
Alberta 00000... 1,066,000 936,556 


2,804,000 2,537,546 
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Gear up 


for spring : 


sets 


mow! 


It’s changeover time 
Marvelube Motor Oil 


for longer engine life 


Marvelube Gear Oils 


for friction-free operation 


It’s check-up time 
Esso MP Grease 


for all-season protection * 


It’s tank-up time 


€sso Tractor Gasoline* 


specially designed for 
farm engines 


€sso Gasoline 


for full power in high 
compression engines 


€sso Diesel Fuel 


for smooth, sure diesel power 


*Available in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
' 


IMPERIAL 


€sso 


PRODUCTS 


For prompt delivery 

of all your farm . 
gasoline, oil and grease 
needs ... Call your 
IMPERIAL OIL agent, 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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ALONG THE WESTERN FARM FRONT — 


Treating all farm seed with a 
recommended fungicide is cheap in- 
surance for a better crop stand, 

* * * 


The “‘certified seed” tag on the seed 
you buy is the best assurance of the 
reliability of the variety label on the 
bag. Good seed is. never more ex- 
pensive than poor seed. 

* * * 

A windbreak of at least four rows 
of well-grown trees, one row of 
which is evergreens, can reduce fuel 
needs for farm home heating by 
about one-third. 

i * * * oe 

‘Last year Montcalm was the most 
popular barley grown in Manitoba, 
occupying 55.9% of the acreage. Gar- 
tons, O.A.C. 21 and Vantage occupied 
most of the remainder barley acreage. 

* * * 

Enough feed goes to waste on 
most Saskatchewan farms each year 
to support from 20 to 30 head of 
sheep. So says Thomas Orr, goven- 
ment livestock representative, 

* * * 


Scientists at the University of Man- 
itoba have successfully crossed wheat 
and rye. If the hybnid retains the 
milling qualities of wheat* and the 
high protein of rye, it will-be a valu- 
‘able acquisition to the west, 

* * * 

{It looks as though supplies of 
Durum wheat will be cleaned out by 
the end of the crop year. There does 


not seem to be any burdensome world. 


surplus, Good quality durum should 
find a ready market this coming crop 
year. 

= 2 = 

Flax production in Argentina in 
1955 totalled 1.6 million bushels com- 
pared with 16.3 million the previous 
year. 

* * * 

Obtainable free from the Brandon 
experimental farm is a pamphlet 
which summarizes the results. of in- 
vestigations carried on in 1955, in 
forage crops and cereals, 

* * * 

The trend in Canada towards fewer, 
larger and more mechanized com- 
mercial farms will continue, says Dr. 
W. E. Haviland, of the economics de- 
partment, Macdonald College, Quebec. 

7 * * * 

The United States government has 
made a deal with Great Britain of 
$15,000,000 worth of surplus tobacco 
for 1,500 modern housing units for 
U.S. service men living in Britain. 

s * * & 

Some 150 Farm Forums have re- 
ported that New Canadians have put 
abandoned farms into production and 
land considered worthless. is now 
under cultivation.. It is -presuméd 
that’such is the case mainly.in East- 


ern Canada. . 
* * * 


Prospects for durum wheat can be 
viewed with limited optimism C, L. 


Now is the time to arrange through-a CANADIAN GOVERN- 
MENT ANNUITY for the little it will take to brighten the days 
when you must stop working. You can purchase an Annuity NOW 
to come due at age 50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 

HERE IS AN EXAMPLE — Suppose you are a man of 


28 and want an Annuity of $100 a month, beginning at 65. 
Your monthly premium would be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will begin paying you $100 
a month as long as you live! If you die within 10 years 
after age 65, the monthly payments will continue to your 
heirs for the balance of that 10 years. ‘Thus, you will have 
paid $7,299.36 for a minimum return of $12,000.00 — 
which will be even greater if you live past 75! 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Government will pay your 


heirs the total sum paid up to the date of your death 


4% compound interest. 


plus 


There are several plans to choose from. For detailed information, 
consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, or 
mail the coupon below, postage free, 


(ea nee sat so SD SR ae Saab oe GE RE eS eo IRD LD RS ad we Os EOE EAD NY Se MD Ae RS EN 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Te: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, FR 


‘season in the west. 


Sibbald, director of the Catelli Durum 
Institute states, Up to 114 million 
acres should: be seeded this coming 
Last year the 


acreage was 695,000. Only the top 


quality durums such as Stewart and 


Mindum should be sown. 


Ed * ® 


India has turned down a proposed 
gift of 100,000 tons of wheat from the 
United States, which was offered to 
relieve famine conditions in certain 
areas. The refusal was based on the 
condition proposed by the U.S. that it 
would have a say in the distribution. 

* » * 

It is costing British consumers 
$840,000,000 more for the home-grown 
farm ~-products than it would if 
bought on world markets, according 
to a statement made by Colin Clark, 
director of the Agricultural Econ- 
omics Research Institute at Oxford. 

* % * 

Canada is the only country in the 
world that carries out a program of 
inspection of all ships carrying grain 
and cereal products overseas. When 
these carriers are found to be infested 
they are fumigated or treated with 
contact spray to eliminate the infes- 
tation, ; 

? * * * 


Canada’s 1954-55 exports of wheat, 


oats, barley, rye and flaxseed—esti- 


mated at. 366.7 million bushels—were 
71 million bushels below 1953-54; 216 
million less than the 1952-53 record; 
but 16% above the 30-year average 
(1928-24 to 1952-53). 

* * * 

Canadian ffour mills ground 31,- 
891,780 bushels of wheat into 7,102,- 
222 barrels of flour during the first 
four months of the present crop year. 
The flour output was down 465,701 
barrels from the same period during 
the ‘previous year. No Garnet was 
used in any mill grind for flour.. Ex- 
ports of flour in’ the four months to- 
talled 2,834,752 barrels, 

* * * Py < 

Lake wheat, a new variety distri- 
buted’ by the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Scott, Sask., has shown to 


-| be a good yielder. It was first distri- 


buted to farmers in Western Sas- 
katchewan and Eastern Alberta ‘in 
1954. For western and northwestern 
Saskatchewan results from 110 tests 
showed that Lake averaged 380.7 
bushels to the acre compared with 
28.7 for Thatcher. 
* * * 

The southern section of the Red 
Deer. valley in Manitoba can grow 
soy beans successfully, The beans are 
seeded in rows from 18 to 36 inches 
apart, and May 24th is about the 
latest. Weed control is essential as 
the beans -are poor weed fighters. 
Yield runs from _8 to 10 bushels per 
acre, reaching 15 on well-prepared 
land. There is a-local market, the 
prices being about the same as at 
Chicago, or a few cents lower..- 

* * * 

Crops to be treated with 2,4-D 
should be sprayed early, according to 
Prof, L, H. Shebeski, head of ‘the plant 
science department of the University 
of Manitoba. He says wheat should 
be sprayed when in the 8 to 4-leaf 
stage and oats and barley equally 
eary. In 1954 wheat plots in which 
100 mustard plants per-square yard 
were allowed to grow yielded only 18 
bushels to the acre.. Similar plots 
sprayed when the wheat was in the 
4-leaf stage yielded 42 bushels to the 
acre. 

* * * 

Of the malting barleys, Montcalm 
continues to occupy. the leading posi- 
tion although, in Alberta, Olli is wide- 
ly favored because of its regional 


»| adaptability. A large part of West- 


ern Canada’s malting barley, includ- 
ing much_ registered and certified 
seed, has already been absorbed by 


the trade, For this reason stocks of 
good seed may be more difficult te 
find as spring approaches, Farmers 
are being urged to look to their seed 
requirements early in order to avoid 
possible disappointment. 

e * * 

One acre out of every six in the 
U.S. was dusted, sprayed, fertilized or 
seeded by aircraft in 1955, . 

* ek 

There is need for more horses in 
Saskatchewan and the government of 
that province may consider paying 
premiums to encourage the keeping of 
more stallions. 

* = co 

The cost of land, cultivation, fer--- 
tilizer and harvésting of the crop is 
high compared with the cost of seed. 
It pays well to use the best seed you 
can obtain. 

* 2 * 

The Railway Association of Canada 
stated in Winnipeg that, as at Dee. 
1, last, there were 11,160 more Cana- 
dian railway box cars in the United 
States than there were U.S, railway 
box cars in Canada. 

* * s 


From the first fields cropped at 
Western Canada’s fur forts farm pro- 
duction expanded until, by 1880, 107,- 
000 farmed acres produced 2,785,000 


‘bushels of grain.- In the succeeding 


25 years, production exceeded 1,068 
million bushes. The year, 1905, saw 
175,715,000 bushels harvested from 
5,831,000 Western acres. 

* * * 

Central Alberta farmers should. 
hesitate before making a major 
change from Thatcher to. Selkirk 
‘wheat. Don.McFadden, of the La- 
combe Experimental farm, suggests 
this caution due. to inconclusive re- 
sults from three years. comparative 
testing. i 


— 


* ® 2 
The forage crop program sponsored 
by the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture had its biggest. year ever. 


in 1955 when 5,400°orders for 800,000. . 


pounds of seed went out to. farmers 
in the province, R.. E. McKenzie an- 
nounced recently. This is enough seed 
for 94,000 acres. Since the program 
was started in 1947 more than 4% 
million pounds. of: forage seed has 
been distributed in Saskatchewan, re- 
sulting in 440,000 acres of land sown 
to grasses. 
* z= 2 

Seed of four new forage crop varie- 
ties, produced under the Canadian 
Forage Seed Project, is being distri- 
buted by the Soils and Crops Branch 
of the Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture. The varieties being distri- 
ted are Vernal alfalfa, Climax timo- 
thy, LaSalle red clover and Erector 
Yellow sweet clover. All seed is ap- 
proved and registered seed may he 
produced from it. Vernal alfalfa is 
available-in- small quantity only. This 
is a new variety produced in the 
U.S.A. and is expected to replace both 
Ladak and Grimm-in Manitoba.- It 
has higher disease resistance than all 
other varieties and yields as high as 
Ladak- 

os * * 

Infestations of hog lice have been 
found in herds in parts of Saskatche- 
wan and Dr. S. L. Curtis, government 
livestock specialist, | recommends 
treating with a spray solution of lin- 
dane or oxychlor. Hogs should be 
kept ina warm house where they can 
dry off before going out into freezing 
temperatures. Pigs under 12 weeks 
old should not be sprayed with lin- 
dane. Pigs that are sprayed should 
be given a second treatment. in about 
two weeks, : 

y * * * 

Quebec exports 25,000,000 tbs, of | 
maple syrup to the United States each 
year. That is about 75% of the total 
Quebec production. ae 


~ space should now be allowed, 


- watts) will prevent your birdspiling 


Chick Brooding Help 


H42 your brooder house and| 

brooder stove ready before you 
get your chicks, Run your brooder 
stove 2 or 8 days at 95 degrees F. 
before puting the chicks in it. Stove 
should be at least 2” above litter. 
The usual practice is to redu¢e tem- 
perature 5 degrees per week until it 
is down to 70 degrees F. Common 
Sense and observation will tell you. 
when your chicks are comfortable, If 
the temperature is right they will 
spread out evenly under the hover at 
hight, and evenly around the brooder 
house during the day. 

Allow at least one-half square foot 
per chick floor space, until chicks are 
8 weeks old. i : 

a *® * ® 

Cockerels and pullets should be 
Separated before their 6th week and 
cockerels put in another house, If 
the birds are not to be allowed any 
range at least 1 square foot of floor 


* * * 


Have your feeders filled with a 
good starting mash when chicks ar- 
rive. Do not keep. them hungry. 
Chicks will eat at birth. Sprinkle 
feed on paper, or put in shallow con- 
tainers that your chicks can easily 
reach into for a day or two. Use a 
good commercial brand of feed for 
starting and follow its maker’s direc- 
tions. Have -grit. available at all 
‘times, and a ground chick grain is 
good for baby chicks. 

* * * 

Provide at least 2 one-quart water 
fountains for each 100 chicks. After] 
a couple of weeks larger fountains 
will save work. And as the cHicks 
grow raise-fountains on blocks to 
“prevent litter getting into their water. 
Clean out trays before — refilling 
fountains. 

* * * 

Your. chicks at first should be cor- 
raled with a guard made of corrugat- 
ed cardboard, or heavy paper; to keep 
your chicks encircled near the brood- 
er and near their feed and water. This 
“fence” will also prevent drafts, Move. 
~ pack gradually and remove altogether | 
after 10 days or 2 weeks. 

: Cee, eed 

If you do not feel that your brood- 
er house is up to par it will pay you to 
have your chicks brooded at your 
hatchery for a few ays before bring- 
ing them home. 

* # & &@ 


A night light, if possible (7 or 8 


at night. Keep daylight through 
windows subdued. 


* * HS 


Cannibalism is usually caused from, 
overcrowding, or overheating; allow 
plenty of room, reduce temperatures 
as needed with growth, and remove 
brooder stoves as soon as no: longer 
needed. If picking starts check the 
above, and obtain a picking salve 
from your hatchery or druggist to 
“smear on your birds. These salves 
are bitter tasting and Bevel do the 
trick. 

e * * 

Cleanliness with chicks, or turkey 
poults, cannot be stressed too much: 
poultry are subject to more diseases 
than children. Clean your brooder 
hOuse and equipment with lye water 
or a good disinfectant about a month 
before putting chicks in it. Fresh 
fumes may harm chicks, Clean 
waterers daily with a good brush, If 
clean range is not/available (minus 
puddles, trash piles, etc.) keep chicks 
confined; if they have a clean place to 


fo they can be allowed outside after] - 


two or three weeks if the weather is 
-guitable. There are a number of sulfa 


_ drugs that can be used as additives ee 


in water or feed to help in the preven- 


tion. of coccidiosis and other diseases. 2 


TAKE MY ADVICE, MILT— FEED MIRACLE ) 
~CHICK STARTER! OTHER FEEDERS 1 KNOW 
ARE RAISING CHICKS WITH. AN AVERAGE 
LIVEABILITY OF 97% 
1S THAT FEED 
ONLY FOR THE | 
FIRST SIX WEEKS? 


HELLO BILL! SAY, 1 GOT 90UTOFIO OF 
MY CHICKS PAST THE FIRST SIX WEEKS! 
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AFRAID | LOSE A 
LOT IN THE FIRST 
SIX WEEKS, BILL 
—AND MY 
PULLETS DON'T DO 
SO WELL EITHER! 


YES! BUT DON'T JUST LET THEM 
FEND FOR THEMSELVES AFTER THAT! 
AT THE 7™ WEEK, START FEEDING 
MIRACLE GROWING MASH FOR 
HEALTHY INTERNAL GROWTH AND 
TOP EGG PROFITS LATER ON ! 


SURE! MY 
PULLETS ARE 
TOPS THIS YEAR, 
TOO, BILL— 
THANKS TO 

You AND 


MIRACLE 
FEEDS! 
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Harold Webber, student assistant 
in research at the University of Mani- 
toba, is leaving soon for England to 
study practical agriculture for a six 
months’ period. He was one of two 
Canadian youths awarded a Nuffield 
Travelling Fellowship. He plans to 
return to his farm at Manitou when 
his scholarship expires. 


LARGE FRUITED 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 


STRAWBERRY 


FROM SEED 


This, and nearly 2,000 
other fine things for 


seed and 
for 1956. Send for your 
FREE copy today. 


C5 und NE SEED HOUSE 
GEQRGETOWN ONT 


Announce New Way 
To Shrink Painful 


Hemorrhoids 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special)—For the 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain. Thousands have been 
relieved—without resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently re- 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink- 
age) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
astonishing statements like “Piles 
have ceased to bé a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of 
a famous scientific institute. 

Now you can get this new healing 
substance in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H*. Ask for 
it at all drug stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

*Trade Mark Rea. 


MY PAL RUSTY 


Etta B. Platt 


RUSTY was the smartest horse I 

ever handled, although I have 
lived among horses nearly all of my 
eighty years. He was of medium size, 
part cayuse, with a rich copper col- 
ored coat, small pointed ears like 
bits of reddish felt, a white face, a 
large splash of white on his tummy, 
and he had one blue eye and one 
brown. Unlike many ponies, he did 
not object to wearing a bridle. I'd 
hold the bridle open and he would 
snuggle his nose into it and lower his 
head for me to fasten the buckle. He 
did not care for candy but would take 
it just to please me. When I called 
him or waved my hat to him across 
the pasture, he would come on the 
gallop. Quite often he would stand 
with his head on my shoulder, look- 
ing across the rolling prairie. 


One winter I was caretaker on a 
large farm in southwestern Alberta. 
I had 25 head of cattle and horses to 
look after, besides the buildings and 
the barbwire fences around the pas- 
tures. A quarter section of winter 
wheat looked very tempting to the 
stock when the native grass was 
brown and sparse. I had to watch 
like a hawk to keep the stock from 
breaking down the three-strand barb- 
wire fence into the wheat field. When 
this happened, as it did at least once 
a week, I would saddle Rusty, chase 
the stock out, and repair the fence. 
Rusty would stand with reins drag- 
ging while I worked on the fence with 
wire and pliers, but as soon as I was 
finished he would come to me and 
paw the ground, eager to get going. 
There was nothing he liked better 
than to gallop over the prairie, and 
how he loved to. chase the other ani- 
mals around! 


One morning I heard a knocking 
from the.back door; thinking it was 
one of my nepheWs who often called 


and knocked on his way to the stable 
to put his horse in I paid no attention. 
Again the knock was repeated, then 
again. When I opened the door I 
found Rusty pounding on the step 
with his. foot. He looked over his 
shoulder, and as I followed his gaze 
I saw the wheatfield dotted with 
stock. “Okay, Rusty,” I said, and 
went for my coat and hat. He waited 
for me to come out, then he raced 
for the stable. I opened the stable 
door and Ru&ty pushed past me and 
stopped beside his saddle. I had to 
slap him before he would stand still 
long enough for me to buckle the 
bellyband. Because of a lame knee 
I used to stand on a box in order to 
mount. As soon as I threw my leg 
over his back he was off. 

The horses were very clever at 
finding a weak spot in the fence, but 
driving them out of the wheatfield 
was a different matter. I’d chase 
them up to the low fence a dozen 
times before they’d leap over. Very 
often I had to push a section of the 
fence down and anchor it with rocks 
before I could drive the brutes out. 
Then I had to straighten the posts, 
hammer in more staples, and mend 
the wire. Several times that cold 
winter I followed a trail of blood 
across the snow until I found the 
beast which cut its legs on barbwire 
and had to be doctored. 

The stock was watered at a place 
that was a flowing spring in summer, 
but an icy lake in winter. I had to 
chop holes in the ice at watering 
time. The horses would stand ar- 
ound, taking their time drinking, and 
they kept the cattle away. One day 
I decided‘to take Rusty and drive the 
horses away from the water holes. 
Standing on a block of ice I proceed- 
ed to mount; a chunk of snow dropp- 
ed from my foot upon Rusty’s flank 
and he humped up like a bronc at 
the Stampede. “Careful, Rusty,” I 
said. He straightened his back and 
I landed on the saddle. Then we drove 
the greedy horses to the far corner 
of the pasture. 


-™ 


A great soul 


ae prefers 
moderation 


SENECA 


Che House of Seagram 


e ° . e e « 


. e . i 


Men who think of tomorrow practice moderation today 


When I took my mitts off before 
unsaddling Rusty, he used to watch 
me closely; I wondered if I could 
teach him to take the mitts off. Af- 
ter a few lessons he would draw the 
mitts off with his lips and drop them 
into the manger. One day after re- 
turning from the water hole Rusty 
was in a bad humor, and when I ask- 
ed him to take my mitts off he snat- 
ched them roughly and tossed them 
over his head into the loft above. But 
he was very gentle as a rule; he loved 
to have me play with him. He woula 
shake hands and he would jump over 
a stick when I held it up. He was 
very quick to catch on to anything 
new and I’m sure I could have taught 
him many tricks if I’d had the time. 
I brushed his coat morning and night 
and kept him well fed and raring to 
go. Once a month I would examine 
his hooves and trim the edges with a 
rasp. He never wore shoes and had 
no need for them on the prairie. 

Every day I would turn Rusty into 
a calf pasture for exercise. He would 
neigh challengingly at the other hor- 
ses and they would run over to his 
fence and try to bite or kick him. 
They knew he was an outsider and . 
they did all they could to torment 
him. Rusty would run along and paw 
at the fence, hunting for a way over; 
he could fight the whole bunch if he 
could just get at them. One after- 
noon I saw him standing beside the 
fence with his head down. On going’ 
over I was horrified to find a strand 
of barbwire twisted around his right 
foreleg. Cutting the wire off I dis- 
covered an ugly wound. I cleaned the 
blood away and applied antiseptic 
and a bandage. The following morn- 
ing the leg, was badly swollen, so I 
called a veterinary. - 

After a thorough examination the 
doctor said a main tendon had been 
severed and the horse would never 
run again. “I'll shoot him for you,” 
he offered bluntly. Heartbroken over 
the fate of my faithful pony, I pro- 
tested fiercely. But at the same time 
I had to face the facts. My time at 
the farm was just up, I had no place 
to keep a three-legged horse, so 
Rusty had to die. I shall never forget 
the mournful look in his eyes when 
I bade him goodbye for the last time. 

If there is an evergreen pasture, 
where all good ponies go, I am sure 
my pal Rusty will be there. I fancy 
I see him leaning over the fence, 
watching and waiting patiently for 
me to come and to go riding again. 


Turkey Poults 


[TURKEY poults which are ordered 

to arrive early in the season, 
when it may be necessary to confine 
them to the brooder house for 6, 7 
and even 8 weeks because of inclem- 
ént weather, should be provided with 
at least one square foot of floor space. 
In cases where poults are ordered in 
late spring or early summer and may 
have an opportunity to run out of 
doors when 3 or 4 weeks of age, only 
three-quarters of a square foot of 
floor space need be allocated per 
poult. 

Overcrowding the brooder house is 
one of the many reasons why it is 
often difficult to maintain dry litter 
after the birds are 4 or 5 weeks old. 


The use of infra-red ray brooders 
is not recommended for early cold 
weather brooding. -They are, how- 
ever, very useful for second-stage 
brooding after the poults are 2 to 3 
weeks of age. It is often possible to 


slightly overcrowd poults during the 


first few weeks, providing a portion 
of the flock can be removed to less 
warmly constructed quarters at 2 to 
3 weeks of age and brooded under 


infra-red ray lamps. — Swift Current 
Experimental Farm. 


‘New Apple Varieties 
RPARTAN, an apple variety which 
originated in Summerland, B.C., 
is the only one in the Okanagan Val- 
ley that has made any headway in re- 
cent years. There are, however, 184 
varieties and strains of apples under 
test at Summerland Experimental 
Farm, Canada. Department of Agri- 
culture, according to D. V. Fisher of 
that Station. 
In thé McIntosh season, three vari- 
eties have shown sufficient promise 


‘to be given consideration. First. on 


the list is Spartan, because of its 
high quality, good color, scab resis- 
tance and later maturity than McIn- 
tosh. It seems almost certain that 
this variety will find a place in the 
British Columbia fruit industry and 
possibly in other important McIntosh 
areas, 

Kendall, an origination from a Mc- 
Intosh cross at the New York Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station in Gen- 
eva, appears to be somewhat of a 
competitor of Spartan. This variety 
produces fruit of good size, uniform- 
ity and high color, but is not as firm 
in texture or as good in quality as 


CANADIAN 1955 


An apple from Minnesota named 
Victory, which is of good size, color 
and uniformity, and like Spartan and 
Kendall, matures later than McIntosh, 
merits further testing. Although the 
flavor is a bit on the tart side, Vic- 
tory is a good combination dessert 
and cooking apple, and apparently is 
a hardy variety. i 

The most.promising late red apple 
introduced in recent years is the 
Iidared from Idaho. It is a very late 
keeping apple of firm and close tex- 
ture, with fair to good quality. The 
fruit is of satisfactory size, bright red 
color and has not shown any storage 
disorders. Further testing may indi- 
cate that it is a worthy competitor of 
Winesap in its season. 


Exchange For Good Seed 
| acrauineaas: can pay for registered or 

certified seed until June 30, 1956, 
with a delivery of up to 400 bushels 
over the quota. Grain can go in pay- 
ment or part payment for up to 150 
bushels of registered or certified seed 
wheat, oats, barley, rye or flax (or 
any combination of these grains up to 
150 bushels) to be used for seeding 


EGG PRODUCTION 


Used by 


Farm Other Total Sold Producers 

000 dozen ; ’ 

’ Prince Edward Island .... 7,375 95 7,470 6,118 931 
Nova Scotia 00... 15,668 1,254 16,922 14,954 1,670 
New Brunswick |... 8,825 363 9,188 7,194 1,873 
@ttebec: 60,287 1,688 61,975 45,671 12,361 
COATATIO sence ceestcceencoe 139,089 2,504 141,593 122,419 13,579 
Manitoba 34,446 482 34,928 29,342 3,748 
38,670 733 39,403 30,609 7,361 

45,148 677 45,825 34,502 8,445 

26,533 8,053 29,586 26,080 2,184 

Canada) .cc2 8e 376,041 10,849 386,890 316,889 52,102 
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purposes on his farm. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has laid down a few 
rules concerning. this delivery, 


1, The excess grain must go in 
payment for seed grain — the farmer 
can sell only enough grain to pay for 
the seed. 


2. If the farmer buys his seed from 
the elevator he must sign an order for 
the seed needed either before, or at 
the time he delivers his grain. If he 
buys his seed through one of the 
other agencies (Crop Improvement 
Associations, the Crop Testing plan, 
from a bona fide dealer in registered 
or certified seed or from a registered 
seed grower) he must submit a cer- 
tified copy of the invoice covering the 
purchase of the seed along with in- 
structions to the elevator agent to 
issue a cash ticket to the seller for 


A ohy-stto DISINFECTANT 
FORTHE COKTAOL OF THE 
BURT OR SIRKING. SWOT 


@ Mel weght, ONE POUED 
BA @ free trom mercury and copper. 
@ Pegstaton Mo 2917 P07, ack 


Ea @ GULRANTEE: Hesachlorobenrene 40% 
‘by meighl, ap. 220° C. 


IMITED: 
PFARIO.. > 


the value of the grain delivered over 
the quota, 

3. The farmer. must. in all cases 
have an entry made in his permit 
book in the space provided for supple- 
mentary quotas with the notation 
“Seed Grain Purchase”. 

Further details and information can 
be had from the local elevator agent. 
ne eet 

The fossil remnants of a horse of 
pre-ice age vintage was discovered in 
a gravel pit near Fort Qu’Appelle, 50 
miles east of Regina. The modern 
type of horse evolved on this contin- 
ent five million years ago and mi- 
grated to Asia. Those that stayed 
in North America were wiped out by 
the last ice age and it was not until 
the 14th century that Spanish ex- 
plorers re-introduced the horse to 
North America. 


»»-frotects your wheat 
from Staking Smutl- 


@ safest protection obtainable for contral 
of bunt of wheat 


@ non-poisonous; easy to apply; 


¥2 ounce protects one bushel 


@ always dependable; used: by farmer 
everywhere throughout the west 


ER 


LEADERS IN _~ 


CROP-BOOST 


ING. 


PERFORMANCE 


McCORMICK 
SEEDING 


McCORMICK MODEL M DRILL sows accurately at up to 5 mph! Low rubber-tired wheels improve flotation, absorb field shocks, and speed up travel. Your choice of fluted or 
Gouble-run feeds! Fertilizer attachment optional. Sizes: 16, 20, 24 and 28 marker. High wheels on rubber or stee! available if preferred. 


EQUIPMENT 


PLAIN DRILLS. 
~~ PRESS DRILLS 
FERTILIZER DRILLS 


DS DRILLS - DISKALLS 
HARROW PLOW. SEEDERS . 


WIDEST RANGE OF 
GRAIN DRILLS ANYWHERE 


Your IH Dealer-is ~~ 
the man‘to see 


identifies 


_ products of 


OVER 700 FACTORY TESTS and 
inspections make sure that McCormick 
drills measure out uniform quantities of 
seed and set it at correct depth in the 
soil. Every drill is individually grain- 
tested to help you get full stands with 
less seed. When the crop comes up, the 
yield-boosting accuracy of McCormick 
drills is evident in every foot of field. 


it a big 28-marker. Also available in 20 and 24 marker sizes. 


NEW McCORMICK K6 PRESS DRILL gets seed down to moisture . .. firms soil over 
seed... leaves the soil ridged. Basically a 14 marker drill—a 2-unit hook-up makes 
si 


Widest range of adjustments enables 

you to sow all grains, legumes and. 
grasses in any desired amounts. 

See your IH dealer before seeding time. ' 
Get more proof that MeCormick drills’ 
are unequalled for accuracy and dura- 

bility. Select your drill from the widest 

choice of types, sizes and equipment 

anywhere. 


FAMOUS McCORMICK DISKALL for combined soil preparation and seeding at same 
time. Comes in 18, 15, 12 and 9-foot sizes. Low, heavy-duty hitch adapts the Diskall 
to your tractor. Available with or without seeding attachment 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


. 
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~~ Hitch-Hiking Through Europe — 


For. EFFECTIVE 
STOCK SPRAYING and 


ORCHARD SPRAYING 


Get The “ GOLDEN: ARROW” 
High Pressure SPRAY KIT 


with 


4-CYLINDER P.T.O. 


PISTON 
PUMP. 


Produces 8 [mp. G.P.M. (10 U.S., 
G.P.M.) at pressure up to 500 Ibs. at 
P.T.O. speeds. 

Recognized by authorities in the 
Health of Animals Division to be the 
most advanced Spraying Achievement 
for protecting farmers against stock 
deterioration. 

“The Most Efficient 
Market” 


Write for Full Information to — 


GOLDEN ARROW SPRAYERS 


LTD. 
1439 - 10th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 


“Canada’s Leading Sprayer 
Manufacturers” 


Pump On The 


ATTENTION RAPESEED GROWERS 


Sow the New improved variety 
of Rapeseed — 


GOLDEN RAPESEED 


AVAILABLE FROM 
K. D. PURDY, 
Box 385, — Tisdale, Sask. 
Tnis variety has a higher yield 
and is preferred by vegetable 
oil crushers because of its 
higher oil content. 
Prices f£.0.b. Tisdale: 
CERTIFIED, 
Golden rapeseed -_15c per Ib. 
COMMERCIAL, 
Golden rapeseed __10c per Ib. 
For Early Maturity, 
Polish rapeseed __10c per Ib. 


2 Models for 
requirement ! The 
| Heat-Houser Standard or 
the Heat-Houser Deluxe 
fh with V.U. Keep. warm 
while you work with 
~ GENUINE 
HEAT- 


; Ses 


every 


See your dealer now or 
write for new illustrat- 
ed literature. 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd 
Calgary, Alberta. 


in 


By MARY HALLETT 

This is the second and final instal- 
ment of the account of the experi- 
ence of two young.ladies, Margaret 
and Mary Hallett, of Fleet, Alberta, 
their hitch-hiking trip through 
Europe. In last month’s issue we left 
the two stranded in Frankfurt, Ger- 


many. They wired home for money 


but their parents were on a vacation, 
and the girls had to make out for 
themselves. When their parents got 
home money was remitted for ex- 
penses and passage home, but the 


girls continued their European jaunt. 


— EDITOR 
2s * & 


became park bench enthusiasts. 


\ and discovered this: pastime is a 
very highly developed art. It takes 
long and ardent hours of practice to 
acquire that professional park bench 
look. During this time we tried many 
times to get work but could not get 
the required permission from the pol- 
ice. They said it was impossible as 
we had not obtained work permits 
before leaving Canada. We had in- 
quired about work in Denmark earli- 
er in the trip. Their answer was that 
one must first receive permission 
from the police but before you could 
get this permission you must have a 
job! We decided it wasn’t quite so 
simple to “work your way through 
Europe” as we had been led to believe. 
Finally the police referred us to the 
university which referred us to a lab- 
or office. There we were given work 
as housemaids with two American 
army families. This was made pos- 
sible by the fact that we would not 
be receiving money from the German 
economy. However, we didn’t think 


the $25 a month we earned would ; 


have affected the economy too. great- 
ly. 

We worked here for almost. two 
months and with extra. money from 
home decided to finish our tour. Hav- 
ing spent most of the summer in 
Germany we had to travel as quickly 
as our hitchhiking would permit. The 
two of us felt like slaves who had 
just been freed. 

Switzerland was almost artificial in 
its neat green loveliness; like a story 
book illustration. The grass grows far 
up on the mountain slopes and is in- 
terspersed with houses and what ap- 
peared to be orchards. We were warn- 
ed of hitch-hiking through the for- 
midable Goddard Pass, but went 
through quite easily in an open top- 
ped car driven by a very entertain- 
ing Hollander. Some of the less dar- 
ing motorists are ‘ferried’? over ona 
special train. With mounting tension 
we waited in vain for the thousand 
foot drops and tricky hairpin curves. 
However, we were not disappointed 
by the scenery which is vastly differ- 
ent from the Canadian Rockies. 

Our driver let us off at Lugano 
where we spent the night. This was 
now the Italian speaking portion of 
Switzerland. We were enchanted by 
this semi-tropical city, built on the 
mountain sides overlooking a lovely 
lake. 


In Italy 

On our way down to Milan an Ital- 
ian business man gave us a ride just 
before entering the border into Italy. 
He stopped in one of the towns and 
asked us if we would like to come 
with him. He led us into a large build- 
ing and up the stairs. The door open- 
ed into a luxurious suite where we 
were greeted .by his charming Scot- 
tish wife. She served wine, chatted 
about her relations in Canada for 
some minutes, then her husband 
whisked us out and into the car. 


In Milan we sat in the central 


\ 


square, spread our daily diet of bread 
and cheese and watched the people go 
by as we ate. Later we looked at 
Leonardo da Vinci’s painting of The 
Last Supper. 


While in Switzerland one of the 
girls in the hostel said we shouldn’t 
miss Venice. We didn’t regret the de- 
cision of going out of our way. It is 
an absolutely fascinating city, an is- 
land of floating buildings. Cars reach 
the city by a bridge which crosses 
about a mile of lagoon and they are 
then parked in a large square. You 
can go round on foot or by water 
only. The ‘main street” is the Grand 
Canal which is spanned by three large 
bridges. We enjoyed a trip down this 
street in a gondola. We left this en- 
chanted city wishing we could have 
stayed longer. ~ 


. Mary Hallett on grounds at tne 
Louvre, in Paris. . 


On this hot Sunday we were wait- 
ing for a ride when two fellows on 
motor cycles stopped. We hesitated 
to accept their insistent offer but 
enjoyed a thrilling afternoon. They 
took us to their friends’ home for a 
delicious Italian dinner served out on 
the terrace. To end the day’s excite- 
ment we were invited to a Festival of 
the Grapes. This included dancing in 
the open, other unusual entertain- 
ment and constant feasting. 


On the way to Florence we contin- 
ued to see many women washing 
clothes in streams, some almost dried 
up. from the summer heat. In many 
of the ancient villages golden maize 
was spread on the streets to dry. We 
also wondered at the throngs of idle 
unemployed men who lined the nar- 
row sidewalks. Florence, a historic 
city of beauty and priceless art col- 
lections was crowded with tourists. 
We found it difficult to fully appreci- 
ate this vast store of ancient treas- 
ures. 


Rome, always old but ever new, was 
our next stop. On the outskirts of 
the city we were picked up by two 
fellows who drove us to,the hostel. 
They asked us in Italian and sign 
language if they could call for us at 
nine the next morning to show us 
Rome. We accepted the invitation as 
we thought two guides would be very 
helpful especially when there was so 
much to see. Thus Furio and Fulvio 
toured us eagerly about for two days 
to various museums, cathedrals, ruins, 
the beach (a few miles frorh Rome) 
and of course to St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican. Not satisfied with doing 
this they wined us and dined us till 
we were stuffed to the ears. Italians 
take great pride-in their food; they 
treated us. to one meal. which lasted 


for two and one half hours, ‘The: third 
day our, friends. came for us at the 
usual time; then drove us out of the 
city to the highway and said “arrive- 
derci” in the delightful Italian fash- 
ion, with a kiss on each cheek. 


The Eternal City 


Rome was the turning back point, 
we were now, so to speak, on our way 
home. The route we had chosen took 
us along the Italian and French Riv- 
iera. The scenery was exotic! The 
rugged green hills clustered with 
picturesque old villages and edged by 
the blue Mediterranean stretched 
miles. Although the famous sandy 
beaches were not as vast as we had 
expected, they were not disappoint- 
ing. 

One of our rides along the Italian 
coast was with an Italian and a Ger- 
man who called themselves ‘Hitler’ 
and ‘Mussolini’. They were driving 
a Volkswagon with the back full of 
long neon light tubes, boxes and brief 
cases. They insisted on us going with 
them so we forced ourselves in among 
the load. With our chins resting on 
our packs we shot off down the haz- 
er, drove as most other Italian driv- 
ers, as though he was making 
some kind of endurance test on the 
car. We clutched our packs and chat- 
ted nervously with “Hitler”. Going 
through a village they asked us if we 
liked to swim. We pronounced sever- 
al enthusiastic “ja’s” and “si’s’. He 
imediately turned off the highway 
down an old trail, over the sand, 
through the bushes and finally stop- 
ped before rolling breakers. We en- 
joyed our first swim in the Mediter- 
ranean. They left us at the hostel in 
Pisa after treating us to a huge din- 
ner.) Here, of course, we were thrilled 
by seeing the Leaning Tower. 

The next afternoon in Genoa we 


were given a friendly welcome on the 


street by several curious students. 
Renoto spoke English and wanted to 
take us to his home. There we en- 
joyed a meal of spaghetti prepared by 
four eager boys. The home was com- 
paratively modern, with large ‘ter- 
races which are used the year around. 
We were surprised at the precautions 
they took against burglars, as three 
various doors were carefully unlocked 
before we were actually inside. Later 
we were given an invitation by his 
family to sleep there for the night. 


An interesting few days were spent 
in the hostel near Nice, which over- 
looked the Mediterranean. It was one 
of the better organized French hos- 
tels and also served delicious meals. 
However, by this time we resented 
the constant observance to rules in 
these strictly managed places. We 
much preferred dusty ones and a 
little more freedom. 


In Paris 


We left the Riviera at Cannes, 
travelled up to Lyon where we took 
our first train to Paris in order to 
have an extra day there. We trav- 
elled most of the night and arrived in 
Paris at 4:30 in the morning. Several 
hours were then spent in a cafe drink- 
ing expensive coffee and observing 
the Parisians. There was an old man 
sitting next to “us who chatted away 
in French and a little English, then 
he brought out his wallet and pro- 
duced several snapshots. He must 
have been carrying them for years as 
they were pictures of himself as a 
young man in an army uniform, and 
one taken on his wedding day. To re- 
turn the hospitality and to help pass 
the time, Mary, did a sketch of him. 
He asked if he could have it for a 
souvenir, so I gave it to him.. He 
folded it up, stuffed it in his pocket 
and shuffled off into the darkness. 
When it began to grow light we start- 
ed out to look for a hotel. It was a 
cold windy morning; as. we walked 


along we ‘saw tramps sleeping on 
park benches and some carrying old 
bags stuffed with junk which many 
of them collect off the streets. On 
one bare street corner by the river 
we noticed one man hunched on the 
sidewalk and beside him lay another, 
who was using his boots for a pillow. 


We found a cheap hotel, rested 
awhile, then went out to see ‘the 
sights. Paris was entirely but unde- 
finably different from any other city 
we had seen. Everything was draped 
in pale grey mists. The grey and 
white tones of the buildings gave the 
city a light elusive quality. Silhouet- 
ted against the embankments of the 
Seine were artistic compositions of 
dark tree trunks. 


Prices were high and we found the 
shopkeepers ready to capitalize at the 
slightest hint of anyone being a rich 
American tourist. Because of our 
blue jeans we were probably suspect- 
ed of being rich eccentric American 
tourists. We went into a drug store 
to buy perfume. After smelling and 
spraying aurselves with many differ- 
ent scents we found one we liked. 
When the clerk handed us the bill he 
had added 400 francs, which is over 
$1.00 just for smelling the few sam- 
ples. We said we couldn’t afford the 
perfume, consequently walked out and 
left him holding the neatly wrapped 
package, 

We visited the Louvre but could 
hardly do justice to it in an after- 
noon. Also walked along the Champs- 
Elysses with the other thousands of 
Sunday strollers, and looked longing- 
ly at the gorgeous gowns displayed 
in the windows. This is the most fa- 
mous avenue in Paris, and leads up to 
the Arc de Triumphe where we climb- 
ed to the top and were rewarded with 
a magnificent view of the city. - 


Back to Britain 


The following afternoon we sailed 
for Dover. Our. European tour was 
almost over but not our adventures. 
We met two Egyptians on the boat 
who. were driving to London and of- 
fered to take us with them. They in- 
troduced themselves as Kamal, a law- 
yer, and Mustofa, a doctor. At Dover 
our friends were carefully questioned 
and checked by the English customs. 
The authorities were so concerned 
with their excess. of cigarettes that 
they failed to notice the large supply 
of liquor that surrounded us in the 
back seat of the car. We had been 
pointedly ignored by customs in all 
’ countries. On the way to London they 
told us many interesting things 
about themselves and Egypt, includ- 
ing the fact that their marriages had 
been arranged by their parents.- Mus- 
tofa also entertained us with Egyp- 
tian songs. Later in London they met 
some of their Egyptian and Arabian 
colleagues. We felt rather conspicu- 
ous in our worn blue jeans and knap- 
sacks, as we were escorted about the 


streets by these representatives of the || 


Eastern world. We thought we were 
rather an incongruous group.. When 
they invited us to spend the winter in 
Cairo we were somewhat amused, 
Our final evening in London was cele- 
brated by attending a symphony con- 
cert by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. x 


We sailed from Southampton on 
October 14th and docked in Quebec 
nine days later. As much as we had 
enjoyed our tour it was a good feeling 
to be back in our own country, how- 
ever, there was still almost 3,000 
miles of hitch-hiking before us. We 
travelled from Quebec down to Mon- 
treal and instead of going through 
the States we took the road through 
the wilds of northern Ontario. It was 
too late in the season to see the beau- 
ty of the fall colors at their height, 
but a hint of autumn remained here 


and there and we found. the vast 
north country breath-taking in its 
loveliness. What a contrast between 
this stark wilderness of rocks, trees 
and lakes and the. cultivated, friendly 
beauty of the countries we had just 
left. We were happy to find that 
Canadian friendliness and kindness 
was up tto the European standards, 
Not being warmly dressed, we had a 
race with winter,. which eventually 
caught us at Saskatoon. The last ride 
took us to Edmonton, thus ended the 
eight-day journey across Canada. We 
had arrived home after seven months 
of travel, tired and bedraggled but 
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rich in experience. We may not be In Australia, clover yields increased 
able to report on the economic or from nothing to as much as three and 
national situations, nevertheless we four tons an acre after the applica- 
can report on the humaness of people. tion of a few ounces of molybdenum 
Everywhere with the exception of a chemical. 


few crowded hostels we were met 
with genuine friendliness and amaz-| 
ing hospitality.. Perhaps on a planned ‘Best ‘for. the West” eines 

tour. we would have seen a few more]- 

cathedrals or a few more museums 
but we would not have met the people | ¥e9etable and Flower Catalogue ( ) 
we did. It is through meeting the| Farm Seet List (Ready Soon) () 
populace that made our trip so mem-| sTEELE BRIGGS SEEDS Limited 
orable. We will long remember our] winniPEG — REGINA — EDMONTON 
European adventures. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 


WELFARE 


The following is a summary of what may be regarded as pension plans 
for certain categories of Alberta citizens: : 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE — under an 
Agreement with the Government of Canada 
the Province has, since -lst January, 1952, 
been paying assistance up to $40.00: a month 
under a means test to persons in the 65-69 
age group who have resided in Canada for 
20 years or its equivalent. 

Fifty per cent of the assistance paid may 
be recovered from the Federal Government. 


BLIND PERSONS’ ALLOWANCES — pen- ' 


sions to the blind had for several years been 
paid under the former. Old Age Pension Act. 


. On Ist January, 1952, a special Blind Persons’ 


Allowances Act came into effect and, under 
an Agreement with the Goverment of Can- 
ada, the Province continued to pay an allow- 
ance up to $40.00 a month under a means 
test to blind persons who had attained the age 
of 21 years. and had resided -in Canada for 
10 years or: its equivalent. 


Seventy-five per cent of the allowance 


“may be recovered from the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


: WIDOWS' PENSIONS — since Ist April, 
1952, the Province, at its éntire expense, has 
been paying a pension up to $40.00 a month 
under a means test to widows of the 60 - 64 
age group who had resided in the Province 
for the greater portion of the threé years prior 
to the date of application and had resided in 
Canada for a period of 15 years or its equiva- 
lent prior to the date the age of 60 years was 
attained. 


- DISABLED PERSONS’ PENSIONS—Since 
Ist June, 1953, the Province,.at its entire ex- 
pense, has been paying a pension up to 
$40.00 a month under a means test to disabled 
persons who have attained the age of 21 
years and who have resided in Alberta for 
the 10 years immediately preceding the date 
of the application. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ALLOWANCES — An | 


allowance up to $15.00 a month is payable 
under a means test to Alberta residents in 
respect of Old Age Security, Old Age Assist- 
ance and Blind Persons’ Allowances. 


DISABLED PERSONS' ALLOWANCES — 
under this Act, the Province pays up to $40.00 
a month under a means test to certain per- 
manently disabled persons who have attained 
the age of 18 years and who have resided in 
Alberta for the 10 years immediately preced- 
ing the date of application. Half of this al- 
lowance may be recovered from the Federal 
Government. ‘ 


MOTHERS' ALLOWANCES 


These allowances have been paid in 
Alberta since 1919 to any needy widow with 
dependent children according to the schedules 
in effect which vary from $50.00 a month to 
$145.00 a month. A special allowance up to 
$10.00 a month may, in addition, be paid in 
cases where the need is apparent. | 


The municipality in which the widow has 
acquired residence assumes *20 per cent of 
the cost of the regular allowance, the Province 
paying the balance in addition to the special 
allowance. This allowance is payable urftil 
the child reaches the age of 16 years or of 18 
years .if attending school and making satis- 
factory progress. 


HOSPITALIZATION FOR 


PENSIONERS 


HOSPITALIZATION AND TREATMENT 
SERVICES — the Province, at its own expense, 
provides certain hospitalization services to 
Alberta residents who are in receipt of Old 
Age Assistance, Mothers’ Allowance, Widows’ 
Pension or Supplementary Allowance. This 
is also available to recipients of Old Age Se- 
curity under a means test. 


The Province pays the entire cost of the 
administration of the foregoing services. 


“OLD. AGE SECURITY — To persons who 
have attained the age of 70 years and have 
resided in Canada for a period of 20 years ‘or 
its equivalent the Federal Government pays a 
pension of $40.00 a month without a means 
test. 
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_ AMAZING BARGAIN | 
21 EVERGREENS ‘56°° 


é 


ENJOY 


PERMANENT BEAUTY 
3 to 4 years old—6" to 16" tall 


YOU GET ALL « 3 Silver Fir 
THESE @.3 Mugho Pine 
Big, sturdy ¢ 3 Colorado Biue Spruce 
transplanted © 3 Virginiana Juniper 
evergreens @ 3 American Arborvitae 
' (7 different ® 3 Hemlock 
varieties) © 3 Austrian Pine 


FREE ROSE BUSH WITH ORDER 
Pyramid shape, dwarf habit, low grow- 
ing, spreading type, tall and stately. 
SEND NO MONEY-C.O.D’s ACCEPTED 
They’ll be sent at proper planting 
time carefully boxed in sphagmoss. 


Guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition 
FREE subscription to garden newspaper 


ORDER NOW! STOCK LIMITED! 
64-page Planter’s Guide sent Free if 
payment with order. 
“Nurserymen For Over 23 Years” 
TOBE’S St. Catharines307, Dnt. 


DO NOT READ THIS 


UNLESS YOU WANT .-<$30 


Wear this new 
sD N oO 


S your friends. 
‘A This new 
#” brand will be 
introduced 
the near 
ture 

your 

stores 
= suggested  re- 
tail price of $39.95. Instead of paying 
for radio and t.v. advertising, the par- 
ties who promise to advertise by show- 
ing this watch to their friends will get 
$30.00 — not in cash but in discount 
and instead of paying $39.95 send us 
only $9.95 for this beautiful 17 Jewel 
Watch. Yes, only $9.95 for a 17 Jewel 
Watch which is less than the cost of 
repairing an old watch. Expansion 
bracelet to match included. Remember! 
all we ask in return is that you show 
this watch to your friends. Guaranteed 


Arcee dete, ne seas oF $9.95 


REMINGTON SHAVER; 60 Deluxe 
Reg. $31.50 Only $19.95 - 
CENTRAL 
SWISS WATCH SALES CO. 

377 Yonge Street — Toronto, Ontario 


USE ONLY THE 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 


“SURE BEATS - 


OAT. 
and ELastraTor rings with yellow 
mark. BLOODLESS dehorning, 
Castrating, docking.’ $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1.00; 100, $1.80; 500, 
$7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 


VIOBIN (Canada) LTD. 
Dept. 52-C 
1156 Kingsway, Vancouver, B. C, 
1125 Talbot St., St. Thomas, Ont. 


RLD’S 
BEST CHEW”. 


By PERCY H. WRIGHT 


ree United States has put ona 

most impressive display of the 
gains made possible by keeping the 
corn plant in a state of hybridity, and 
so gaining hybrid vigor. It is esti- 
mated that over 95 per cent of all 


corn seed sown there (excluding, of. 


course, that kept in a pure state on 
purpose to provide the pure-breed 
parents for the hybrids to be used as 
seed) 1s. hybrid. When we consider 
how hard it is to persuade the most 
backward 25 per cent of the farmers 
of any-community to adopt modern 
practices, this figure of 95 per cent 
is almost a miracle, It offers con- 
vincing testimony of the spectacular 
display of profits put on by the 
pioneers of hybrid corn, that they 
should have so thoroughly impressed 
the body of American farmers taken 
as a whole. 


Corn is one of.the most responsive 


of all plants to a breeding program 


arranged to secure the maximum ad- 
vantage of hybridity. Naturally, the 
success with corn, resulting in an an- 
nual additional crop of over half a 
billion bushels, secured at no cost ex- 
cept that for improved seed, has made 
growers of other crops wonder if simi- 


-{lar gains could~be secured for them 


too, Inevitably the wonder - passed 
over to the breeders of livestock. They 
asked: “Will animal life respond to 
hybridity as plant life does?” 

The answer was soon forthcoming. 


In fact, it was there all the time, 


waiting to be noticed. The really 
astonishing thing is that the gains of 
nybridity were FIRST: demonstrated 
in animal life — in the mule, which 
nas a toughness, vigor, and tenacity 
of life greater than that of either 
parent. When men took pains to re- 
peat the horse-donkey cross again 
and again, continuously, in order to 
maintain a supply of first-generation 
hybrids they were following a pro- 
gram that became the model upon 
which the pioneers of hybrid corn 
later built their practice. 


Hybrid Corn is Fertile 


There are, of course, certain differ- 
ences. One is that the hybrid mule is 
sterile and so the cross must ‘be 
repeated if the mule-race is to be kept 
in existence. Hybrid corn is fertile, 
and the grower who is tempted to use 
it for seed must purposely resolve to 
retrain from doing so, so that he 
may attain by policy the same plan 
that mule-breeders attained by neces- 
sity 

Another difference is that the pure- 
bred parents (all horses and all don- 
keys are pure-breds from the point of 


view of the mule) are everywhere and 


always available, and the cross was 
easy to make. In the case of the corn 
plant, the different strains (cal! them 
races if you want) that are to be 
crossed repeatedly are not automati- 
cally available, but must’be maintain- 
ed as a matter of policy, and always 
at considerable expense as a result of 
the reduced yields of pure-bred corn 
varieties. The ordinary corns, as we 
had them before the origination of the 
hybrid program, are of course, neither 
pure-breds nor hybrids, but something 
in between: The yields of really pure- 
bred corns, called in-breds for con- 
venience, fall below the normal yields 
of old-fashioned corn ‘varieties’ about 
as much as the yields of the hybrids 
between them rise above. 


We then have a curious state of 
affairs. The model for the hybrid- 
corn breeding program actually came 
from aniniai life, fromthe accident of 
the mule, and when we wonder 
whether animal life will respond to 
the methods used for corn, we are 
actually wondering whether we can 


Hybrid Vigor In Animals = 


bring back the method to animal life 
from which it was first borrowed. Of 
course We Can, and animal life will re- 
spond to the method just as well, 
on the whole, as plant life. The gains 
of hybrid vigor apply to any form of 


-life reproduced by sexual means, ‘that 


is, where the offspring has two 
parents, and not just-one “parent”, 
as in the case of potatoes grown from 
tubers, or strawberries grown from 
runners. Almost all forms. of life 


-have a sexual means of propagation, 


although some of them, like the 
strawberry and the potato, have also 
@ non-sexual means as an adjunct. 
Sex is a device originated by the sim- 
plest forms of. life, millions. and 
millions of years ago, to take ad- 
vantage of “hybrid vigor” and keep 
open the gates of progress. 


Inbreeding and Selection 


_ The principles of ‘breeding the in- 
bred strains of corn that are to serve 
as foundation stock for the hybrids 
are exactly the same principles as 
those by which modern livestock 
breeders have originated and improv- 
ed the modern breeds of livestock— 
Yorkshire hogs, Holstein cattle, 
Clydesdale horses, Shropshire sheep, 
Barred Rock poultry, and all the rest. 
These principlés are two, inbreeding 
and selection. Inbreeding allows 
weaknesses in.a mixed population to 
come out in some individuals, which 


* die naturally, or are eliminated by 


man. The inbreds that survive the 
program are stronger than ever — or, 
at least their germ-plasm is, Thus 
when these surviving inbreds from 
different lines of descent are bred to- 
gether the result is hybrids of ex- 
ceptional vigor. © s 


It has long been known that cross- 
bred poultry are more thrifty, produc- 
tive and “surviving” than pure-breds. 
Similarly, it has long been known that 
cross-bred hogs, say Yorkshire by 
Landrace, are of exceptional. vigor. 
Of course, Yorkshire hogs and Land- 
race hogs, to take an example, are not 
so far apart in nature as horses and 
donkeys are, and so their percentage 
gain is vigor is smaller than in the 
case of the cross that produces the 
mule. Just the same, it is definite, 
appreciable, and fairly consistent. It 
is well worth working for, and:main- 
taining, especially when we consider 
that the gain in vigor, and hence in 
profits, is made at no expense for 
food, drugs, room, shelter, or labor— 
except the small amount of labor in- 
volved in following a breeding pro- 
gram. : 


Superior Mothers 


necessary to maintain the pure-breds 
in sufficient numbers to serve as both 
sirés and dams of the hybrids. Now 
it is understood that if one does not 
try to cut out entirely the use of the 
hybrids as parents, but keeps them as 
dams only, a good proportion of the 
hybrid vigor attainable by the stricter 
program will accrue, perhaps even 
greater profits ,since ‘the hybrids, be- 
cause they are constitutionally ‘better 
stuff,” serve as superior mothers. 


Suppose one has chosen two breeds 
of cattle, say Holstein and Jersey, and 
plans to follow a hybridization pro- 
gram with them. Let’s number the 
generations, A, B, C, and so on. 

A—the pure-bred Holsteins and 
Jerseys. 

B—the 50-50 hybrids. : 

. C—hbreed the hybrid heifers back 
to a Holstein sire, to get % Holsteins 
and % Jerseys. 

B—hbreed these back to a Jersey 
sire, to get hybrids 4% Jersey plus % 
Jersey, plus % Holstein, 


Not so long ago it was thought: 


eS ed 


E—breed those back to a Holstein © 
sire, to get hybrids, 4% Holstein plus © 
3/16 Holstein, plus %4 Jersey, plus 
1/16 Jersey. 


F—breed these back to a Jersey 
sire, to get hybrids 4% Jersey plus % 
Jersey, plus 1/32 Jersey, plus %& Hol- 
stein, plus 3/32 Holstein. 


As the generations go on, sires of 
opposite breeds are used alternately, 
but the offspring are always between 
50% and 75% of one descent, and be- 
tween 50% and 25% of the other. 


‘The longer the breeding program is 


continued, the nearer to 62146% and 
37144% the offspring are. :.However, 
the changes after the F. generation 
are not appreciable. To all intents 
and purposes, the degrée of hybridity 
attained in the F generation is not 
materially altered. aes 


Applied to Humans > 


A similar program could be follow- 
ed out for numanity,- and humanity 
would undoubtedly secure the same 
gains of:vigor.as other animals; Half- 
breeds in humanity do often occur, as 
for instance in prairie Canada: be- 
tween the native Indians and the in- 
coming Europeans, as it. happens, 
chiefly French and Scotch, .However, 
such. half-breeds_ ,despite, their un- 
doubted gain in physique, are so often 
placed under a social stigma that 
their phychological handicaps are of 
bigger import than their physical 
gains. Thus it has been that their 
actual attainment has been lower 
than average, instead of higher, as it 
could well have been; 

However, right . within, -the _Euro- 
pean “rave,” it is possible to make a 
cross.that will combine as diverse ele- 
ments (or nearly so),as in the case 
of the Indian-European.. cross. In 
Europe, there exist four or five very 
distinct. stocks. Of these, the most 
diverse .are perhaps the Alpines, 
heavy, broad-shouldered, stocky, and 
the more slender Mediterraneans, or, 
perhaps, the tall, blonde Nordics. 
When nationalities meet in Canada, 
and inter-marry, whatever their ra- 
cial origin in Europe, there is no so- 
cial handicap. Such “hybrids” ‘are in 
a position to make a remarkable 
record for themselves, and many of 
them, in point of fact have done. so. 


Actually, it is probable that the 
remarkable energy of the inhabitants 
of North America is in some measure 
due to the intermingling of races that 
has occurred in this ‘melting pot”. 


Notable Clydesdale Sale 


v2 outstanding Clydesdale horses 

changed hands recently with their 
sale by E. W. Hamber of Minnekhada 
Stock Farm, Fort Coquitlam, to the 
Douglas Lake Cattle Company, Doug- 
las Lake, B.C. : : 


Heading this group was the rising 
three-year-old stallion, Minnekhada 
Prince, sired by Pontiac; the stallion 
now at the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Indian Head. Two mature 
mares were included in the shipment, 
namely Purple Heather Bell and Full 
Bloom, both sired by Dunmore Fine. 
Art (imp.). Full Bloom is. also the 
dam of .Minnekhada Prince. The 
three-year-old filly, Heather Winalot, 
by Lacombe Minalot, and out of the 
mare, Purple Heather Bell, and the 
mare, Expression, completed the ship- 
ment. Expression, also sired, by La- 
combe Winalot, is out of the mare 
Phyllis who was grand champion at 
the Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, in 
1953. 


This group of Clydesdales has gone 
to an establishment which has long 
been noted for the high quality of 
horses. owned and raised thereon. 

/ 


Fertilizer Information 

HE standard mixed fertilizer con- 
tains the three essential elements 
most necessary for the production of 
healthy plants. They are nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium (or po- 
tash), Plants suffering from nitro- 
gen starvation show it up in yellow- 
ing leaves and stunted growth. While 
it takes phosphorus and potash to 
make stiff straw and stalks, without 

nitrogen there would be no stalks, 


Potassium (potash) is needed by 
plants to build chlorophyll which they 
must have to use the carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen from the air. With- 
out .postassium they can’t make 


. Starches, sugars and cellulose, Plants 


with enough minerals will use less 
water, especially during a drought, 
‘and will resist some diseases more 
readily. 


Most of the potash used by Cana- 
dian fertilizer manufacturers comes 


- fromthe United States on Europe 


where it is. mined in the form of 
potash salts. A large project is now 
underway to extract from deep beds 
under the wheat fields of Saskatche- 


Phosphorus is primarily derived 
from. phosphate rock. By treating 
ground phosphate rock with. sulphuric 
acid, we get superphosphate, con- 


sidered the most important source of | 


“phosphate. since the beginning of the 


- guch as 10-10-10 or 6-12-12 indicate 


means the ratio between the percent- 


fertilizer industry’ more than 100 


years ago. 


Plants can grow only as fast as 
there is ‘phosphorus to make. new 
cells. Some of the amino acids, build- 
ing blocks of proteins, cannot be 
made without phosphorus. Plants re- 
quire phosphorus to build healthy 
root systems, to form flower parts 
and the pollen to fertilize them. It is 
needed to help the plant utilize the 
nitrogen it requires. -Phosphorus de- 
ficiency is usually evidenced: by stunt- 
ed growth, poor root systems and a 
purplish hue on the leaves. 


The numbers on a fertilizer bag 
the grade ratio of the fertilizer which 


age content of the three primary 
plant nucrients. _Thus, a 100-pound 
bag of 10-10-10 contains 10 pounds 
of nitrogen, 10 pounds of available 
phosphate and 10 pounds of potash. 
The remaining 70 pounds would con- 
sist principally of calcium, sulphur and 
other important plant foods with 
which these primary nutrients are 
associated’ to form chemical com- 
pounds usable as fertilizer. 


The correct grade required by the 
farmer can be determined readily by 
a soil analysis. The University of Al- 
berta has a soil-testing branch. 

——— SE 


Cultivating straw into the soil is 
recommended by Dr, C.F. Bentley, 
associate professor of soils, Univers- 
ity of Alberta. Combine straw: sup- 
plies organic matter to the soil. When 
straw 1s. plentiful there may at first 
be a lowering of the crop yield be- 
cause an extra supply of nitrogen is 
needed to promote decomposition of 
the straw. As the organic matter de- 
cays more nitrogen is released and 
‘yields improve. Yellowing plants in- 
dicate nitrogen deficiency. Try a 


_ nitrogen fertilizer at 40 to 60-lbs, an 


acre. 
ese 


The talkative woman was telling 
her husband about the bad manners 
of an acquaintance. who has recently 
paid her a visit. ' 

“Tf that woman yawned once while 
I was talking to her,” she said, “she 
yawned a dozen times.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t yawning, 
dear,” the husband said, ‘maybe she 
Just wanted to say something.” 


Potatoes which have been stored 


at a low temperature should be kept’ 


in a warm place at temperatures 
from 70 to 80 degrees for a week or 
ten days after being taken from 
storage. The high temperatures will 
cause the sugars to change to 
starches and when cooked the pota- 
toes will be white and floury, ac- 


Ten days ago the grain stood straight 

and promising in the fields. Then 

the temperature dropped... and the crop 
bowed to its greatest enemy—frost. 


Ten days—your earlier harvest bonus 
from fertilizer—would have made 

the difference between profit and loss 
from frost-killed grain. Elephant Brand 
high analysis fertilizers, rich “in 
nitrogen and phosphorous plant food 


and ‘‘tailor-made”’ 


Prairies, brings grain crops to maturity 
faster... a harvest up to ten days earlier. 


Ammonium Sulphate 


Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate)..................33.5-0-0 
Complete Fertilizer .................10-32-10 


AMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE 
SULPHATE 


Ammonium Phosphate.......... 
Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphate.......... 16-20-0 
Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate .... 
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cording to L. G. Denby, of the Sum- 
merland Experimental station. Pota- 
toes taken from storage -conditions 
are inclined to be sweet and always 
watery when cooked. 

SaaS ASEERIEDAmNiesdhco onan penemeeememenmmmemenmeed 


H. H. Hannam, president of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
in his address to the annual meeting 


for the Canadian 


27-14-0 


of that organization, said that the 
ability of agricultural producers to 
produce has far outstripped the ability 
of world consumers to buy. He said 
the formation of a world food board 
or international commodity clearing 
house offers the best hope to the solu- 
tion of the problem of -agricultural 
surpluses in many countries. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


“38 GET 


MORE FROM. YOUR LAND WITH- ELEPHANT BRAN 


CF-2 
D 
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Alberta farmers sow about one- 
third of their barley acreage to Olli. 
In Saskatchewan over one-third is 
seeded to Montcalm, and in Manitoba 
63% of the barley acreage is seeded 
to Montcalm. 


CHOOSE 
FARM-TESTED 


VioBin 


veterinary products 


REX OIL 


proven breeding aid 


Used successfully for*more than 20 years as 
a breeding aid for cattle, horses, swine and” 
pouliry. Supplies essential Fresh Feed 
Factors”, including Vitamin E, that aid in the 
prevention and treatment of non-organic 
breeding disorders. Enthusiastically endorsed 
by thousands of livestock owners. Try it 
today—satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


CALVITA 


calf savers 


Every. calf. is born. Vitamin A deficient. 
Calvita supplies the full amounts of Vitamins 
A & D, and Niacin required by a calf during 
the dangerous first three weeks of life to 
prevent nutritional scours and deficiency 
disedses. Don't lose a single calf this season— 
Administer Calvita Calf Savers to all this 
year’s crop. 


stops infectious calf scours 


When White calf scours strike, use Rids, the 
original streptomycin product formulated to 
stop scours before serious losses result. Keep. . 
@ package on hand—they may save you a 
valuable calf this year. 


prevents swine anemia 


Pigs are born iron deficient which if not 
corrected results in anemia, scours and hair- 
less pigs. Supply this important factor’ plus 
essential copper and Vitamin B Complex 
vitamins the EZE .liquid-spray way. Use 
lron-Eze weekly—it will help the entire litter 
.on less feed. Costs only 1¢ per pig per 
week until weaned. 


From local drug or feed store, 
Free literature on request. 


VioBin (CANADA) LTD. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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Historic St. Albert 


By BEATRICE CLINK 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE car drive 

from Edmonton over a splendid 
paved highway will bring you to the 
historic little town of St. Albert, 
famous for its many old landmarks. 
Here the first plough turned over the 
soil of Alberta, the first grist mill to 
be built in the. province ground out 
flour and the first bridge of any 
size was -erected west of the Great 
Lakes.. © 


reverenced by the Crees, but they did 
not know of their beloved priest’s 
presence in the Blackfoot camp on 
the night of the raid. Had they 
known, the raid would not have taken 
place. 

When the savage yells of the Crees 
broke the midnight “silence of the 
Blackfoot encampment, the brave 
priest donned his soutane and with 
uplifted. cross faced the raiders in a 
vain attempt to make them desist 


* Father Lacombe Museum. 


The town has a natural beauty. at- 
traction as well as an historic for the 
sparkling Sturgeon river winds its 
erturous way through a _ valley 
beautiful with many clumps of pop- 
lar, willow and pine. Partially wood- 
ed hills rise on all sides covered with 
rich farm land and prosperous farm 
homes. 


The ‘highway from Edmonton 
crosses the Sturgeon at the point 
where, in 1863, that intrepid pioneer 
missionary, Father Lacombe, built the 
first bridge west of the Great Lakes, 
with volunteer labor. In 1871 the 
little settlement he had founded to 
introduce: the halfbreeds into habits 
of civilized life numbered 1,000, al- 
though most of the inhabitants spent 
half the year on the plains hunting 
buffalo. 

The Mission stands in the centre of 
a park entered through a rustic gate- 
way bearing the bilingual sign, 
“Mission Park — La Mission, St. Al- 
bert”. Visitors drive up a winding 
tree-lined road, «called Memorial 
Avenue, after the men from the dis- 
trict who gave their lives in World 
War I. This leads up the hill to the 
Mission Buildings on the top. 


As they drive into the. Mission 
Yard,-everyone stops to admire the 
beautiful bronze statue of Father La- 
combe standing on the brow of the 
hill. It shows him with uplifted 
hands and cross, looking out over the 
valley. 


Cree Raid the Blackfeet 


It recalls the heroic act of this 
brave missionary during a raid on the 
Blackfoot camp by the Crees in 1870. 
Father Lacombe was well known and 


MACDONALD’S 


| Comada's Standard Smoke 


from their mad attack. The night 
was dark and the tumult was so ter- 
rible that itewas utterly impossible to 
do anything to stop the fighting. The 
struggle lasted until the next morning 
when one of the Blackfeet defenders 
cried out to the attacking Crees. 
“You have wounded the priest.” 
Very. soon the firing ceased. 


“We did not know the good father 
was in your camp,” called the Cree 
warriors. “We wish to fight no 
more.’ 

The inscription on the monument 
reads, “For 87 years he labored for 
God, his fellowmen ,and his country.” 
How many stirring scenes of early 
days, this untiring missionary-pioneer 
witnessed during his long life which 
ended at last at Midnapore in 1916! 

Most visitors go first to the Mu- 
seum. This is a red brick building 
with the sign over the door in two 
languages, ‘‘Musee » Lacombe 
Museum’’. It was built in 1927 by 
subscriptions to encase the. historic 
old log church built in 1862 by Father 
Lacombe which was fast falling into 
ruins. 

Inside and out the log walls of the 
old church are crowded with many 
Indian, halfbreed and pioneer ob- 
jects and pictures. Most of them are 
carefully preserved in glass cases and 
described in both English and French. 
If the visitor wishes, he may settle 
down to a study of these many items 
of real history spread before him. 

In one case are the bloodstained 
effects of a brave priest, Alexis Rey- 
nard who, in June, 1815, lost his life 


trying to protect the honor of an_ 


orphan Indian girl under his care. 
Angered because his advances to- 
ward the girl were” blocked by the 
priest, an Iropuois halfbreed shot him 
and feasted on his flesh. The priest’s 
whip, powder horn and axe, stained 
with his own blood, are displayed 
under glass with a carefully-written 
description in both English and 
French, 

Among many pictures of early 
days 1s one very interesting one of an 
ancient street car which once ran, so 
the label says, from Edmonton to St. 
Albert, from 1913 to 1915. The name 
on the car was ‘‘The Edmonton Inter- 
Urban Railway.” 


In a large glass case on another 


wall are the mass vestments, crucifix 
and brevarium of Father Fafard and 


Father Marchand who were murdered 


by the Indians at the massacre of 
Frog Lake in 1888. 

There are many ancient tools on 
display, for the early missionaries did 
all their own building and work. 
Among others are a buffalo hide 
scraper, an_old spade brought from 
France in 1854, a beam scale, 200 
years old, once used in trading with 
the Indians, and an old printing press 
brought from France by Bishop 
Grandin in 1877. 


Historic Relics 


A visit to the large parish church 
nearby is well worthwhile. On the 
altar are six candlesticks and a large 
crucifix, the gift of Napoleon III to 
Bishop Grandin. The beautiful pulpit 
was carved out of native wood by 
Van Tighen, a lay brother. On the 
walls are lovely paintings of The Way 
of the Cross. In the crypt below the 
church and open to visitors are the 
cemented tombs of three pioneer 
priests, Father Lacombe, Bishop 
Grandin and Father Leduc. 

Behind the church is the ivy-cover- 
ed statue and grotto of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, a replica of the one in 
France. Each year thousands of pil- 
grims worship at this shrine. 

The Mission Cemetery behind the 
church is the last resting place of 
many herdic pioneer priests whose 
work is enshrined in the early history 
of the Canadian West. .° They were 
associated not only with the early de- 
velopment of the church but with. 
every phase of progress and settle- 
ment in the West. 

Surmounted by a tall cross is the 
grave of the late Archbishop Legal. 
Looking at. the rows of crosses we see 
the graves of other’ well-known 
pioneer priests; Father Van Tighen, 
pioneer missionary and founder of 
the missions at MacLeod and Leth- 
bridge; Father Andre, who assisted 
Louis. Riel on the scaffold; Fathers 
Marchand and Fafard, missionaries 
murdered .by the Indians of the Big 
Bear tribe, April 2nd, 1885, as they 
tried to stop the massacre of the 
settlers at Frog Lake; Brother Av- 
rillon, the first miller of the province; 
Brother Lariche, the first blacksmith 


in Alberta and Brother Alexis mur-. 


dered on the banks of tite Athabaska 
in 1875 when he attempted to defend 
the orphan girl under his care from 
a perfidious Indian guide; and many 
others whose names. fre a cherished 
heritage. : 

An hour or two passes all too 
quickly and as the visitor leaves this 
historic mission, he cannot help but 
feel that he has stepped for a while 
into the past and lived again the 
heroic days of the early West. 


if 


Family safely wears a look: 
Of glamour and go ! 


36 DODG 


Here’s the carefree answer to the call of the open road. For 
Dodge gives special consideration to your safety every minute 
you’re on the go! 


a 
Check the safety features listed at the right. All are standard 
equipment on any Dodge model you choose. Some are brand-new, 
of course, but Dodge has provided most of them for years. 


That’s because safety is nothing new with Dodge. Year after 
year, Dodge has consistently pioneered and: developed more and 
better safety features than any other low-price car. 


This year, too, Dodge gives you the power you need for safer 
motoring. New high-torque 6 and V-8 engines provide up to 
200 horsepower, pack plenty of reserve for safer passing, safer 
acceleration. 


There’s new driving ease, too. New push-button controls for 

PowerFlite automatic transmission let you select your driving 
. range at the touch of a button. Safety-positioned at the left of the 

driver, these controls are simple and mechanically operated. 


And, if you wish, there are other optional-features such as Dodge 
safety seat belts. These are aircraft-style with approved-type 
buckle. Unlike others in the Dodge field, these seat belts are 
anchored to the frame, with no unsightly fittings on the floor. 


See your Dodge-De Soto dealer soon, and let him show you all 
the carefree, worry-free features of the glamourous new Dodge. 
Drive a Dodge . . . Canada’s “‘safety-first”’ car! 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


3 


DRIVE THIS GREAT NEW DODGE...WITH ‘THE GLAMOUR AND GO OF 


Dodge Mayfair V-8, 4-door Sedan 


All these safety features are standard 
equipment on any Dodge model you choose 


LifeGuard door latches. Help keep 
doors shut tight even under severe 
impact. Exclusive self-tightening mecha- 
nism keeps doors rattle-free. 

Safety Sealed-Beam headlamps. Add 
80 feet more visibility for safer night driv- 
ing. Reduce glare in fog, rain, or snow. 
Nonglare finish on instrument panel 
top. Eliminates tiring reflected glare for 
safer daytime driving. 

Safety-Rim wheels. Help keep tires se- 
curely on rim in the event of a blowout. 
Afford extra control for safer stops. 
Safe-Guard hydraulic brakes. Have 
two cylinders in each front wheel instead 
of the usual one, for smooth and pre- 
dictable stopping power. 

Independent parking brake. A power- 
ful secondary braking system. Gives 
driver an extra brake for added safety. 
Electric windshield wipers. Operate at 
constant speed, do not slow down when 
accelerating, passing, or climbing hills. 
Safety door locks. Lock buttons of rear 
doors of sedan models can be pressed 
down to lock both inside and outside 
door handles. 

Other Dodge safety features include 
tubeless tires, safety hood latch, and 
box-section frame construction. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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After a worrisome autumn and a 
teugh winter some bright spots are 
appearing in the grain situation. The 
demand for wheat from overseas is 
mounting. 

= * 2 


Fertilizer applied by drill attach- 
ment helps the grain crop to get off to 
a faster and more vigorous start — 
thus competing to better advantage 


Among the western directors for 
the Canadian Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association are: George Shech, Bran- 
don, Man.; Art Anderson, Calgary, 
Alta.; Archie Stevenson, Cowichan, 
B.C. 

* * * 

Any material that is absorbent and 
as free from dust as possible will do 
for chick litter. Litter should be 3 
or 4 inches deep to start and more 


HELP YOUR 


with weeds. 
2 * * 


Farm families that produced their by daily stirring, 
own milk, meat, eggs and vegetables * 

used more of these products each 
week than families that bought these 


foods. 


HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1 Turkish 49 Withers 93 Heraldry: 1 Part of church 40 Scoff 
regiment 50 Man's nickname grafted 2-Period of 42 A shield 
¢ 5 Away 51 Fine ravelings 94 Early Ameri- fasting 43 Join 
@ 8 Japanese porgie 53 Close to (poet.) can flatboats 3 Card 44 Discourage 
1} Repose 55 Icelandic tales 95 Pronoun 4.99 (Rom. num.) - through fear 
15 Piglike 56 Quote 96 Part of vessel | § Anglo-Saxon 45 Paradises 
mammals 57 Language of (pl.) coin 48 Having hearing 
18 Month old Rome 98 Toys 6 Pulverized organs 
20 Anglo-Saxon 59 A people of 100 Closer 7 Perceives by 
slave eastern Sudan 10} Having true sensation 52 Weary 
21 French tm- 60 Journey luster when Q -—— firma 54 Raises 
pressionist 61 To make late uncut 9 Mimics 55 Mining 
painter 62 Breathes loudly 103. Animal 10 Pronoun excavation 
22 Newspapers asleep 104 Part of 1] Printer’s 56 Restaurants 
collectively 64 Causes fishhook measure 58 Requires 
23 Brings forth 66 Puts off 105 Indonesian of {12 Lincoln’s 61 Genus of 
25 Encountered 67 Lampreys Mindanao nickname goose 
“28 Symbol for 69 Detroit Tiger 108 Stiffly neat 13 Animal barnacles ~ 
samarium ballplayer 110 Brewer's yeast |14 Sea eagle 63 Gashes 
27 Beetles 70 Cinch 111 Enemy 16 Gaseous 65 Kind of gutta 
29 Symbol for 71 Diffusing 114 Part of ship compound 66 Follows eating 
teHurium 75 Pronoun 416 Lift spirits of [17 Condition regimen 
#1 Confederate 76 Gratifying 139 Brooklyn 18 Kind of wheat. 68 Bird 
general "80 Stuff ballplayer 19 Landed proper 70 Designs 
32 Reduce tem- 81 Steps over 121 Accomplish- ties d 71 Blemishes 
perature of fence ment 20 Enlisted men 72 Custom 
34 Greek qrave- 83 Butcher's 122 Conveyed into | (abbr.) 73 Roman urban 
stone * ‘inventory a@ closed 24 A direction official 
35 To season = 84 Common (Haw.) course 26 Ground 74 Bodily organ 
37 Rests 85 Death notice 124 Persevering 28 Beverage for secreting 
4) Consume 87 Slap ¥26 Biblical weed |30'Nome inGreece a substance 
42 Bearing . 89 Groans 127 English sand [32 Symbol for 76 Summits 
46 Babylonian 90 Kind of bomb hill chlorine 77 Bury 
war god 91 Pieces of fired 128 Obtains 33 Inclines - 78 Loop with’ 
47 Climbing plant clay 129 Finishes 35 Thong running knot 
36. Size of shot 79 More coura- 
37 Small streams geous - 


can be added as it becomes damp. 
Litter can be kept in better condition 


with a hand rake. 
* 


farms in Alberta. 


Crossword 


oe 


Solution On Page 55 


* 


Mink represents about 97 per cent 
of the animals maintained on fur 


38 Pertaining to 
Lake Erie 

39 Division of 
long poem 


Puzzle 


RED CROSS 


88 White Sox 
ballplayer 

89 Injure 

90 A king of 
Israel 

92 Cooky 

95 Session 

97 Temptress 


49 Italian commune 99 Musical 


62 Inner (anat.) 

83 Peninsula of . 
Greece 

86 Gull-lke bird 


syllable 

100 Openings in 
nose 

102 Placed away 
for reference 

104 Foundation 

105 Form of 
. "to be’? 

106 Diplomacy 

107 The somalia 

109 Man 

110 Finest 

11) Ward off 

112 Cereal grain 
(pl.) 

113 French for 
“4*and!* 

115.Pitch 

117-Number 

118 Holland 
commune 

119 Outfit 

120 Compass 
point 

121 Marsh 

123 Direction 


125 Topographical 


engineer 
(abbr.) 


Producing Virile Poultry 


(ee male must be stronger, both 

genetically and constitutionally, 
than the female with which it is 
mated. This is the conclusion that a 
well-known poultry breeder of British 
Columbia has come to after thirty 
years of R.O.P. breeding. 


EF. W. Appleby is convinced that 
leucosis and other diseases can be 
controlled only by producing a 
stronger offspring, and to do that one 
must have a male that is more robust 
than the female. : 


{n his letter to his customers he ex- 
plains-the belief, that what is known 
as “nicking” (the successful crossing 
of two blood lines) is nothing other 
than a hitting on a male line stronger 
than the female line it is bred to. 
This, to his mind, is the reason why 
some breeders, who having hit on a_ 
satisfactory nick, and thinking it 
should last, go on breeding their male 
line purely on the genetic principle, 
only to find in four or five years that 
the line has degenerated and théy are 
back where they started before’ they 
discovered the nick. Their chicks are 
again highly susceptible to-the dread 
leucosis and other general weak- 
nesses. Ne 


For many years now, Mr. Appleby 
says, he has noticed that no matter 
how strong the females in a line were, 
if the male wasn’t as strong. or 
stronger, the progeny did not measure 
up. He maintains that the dams 
could be in a mediocre condition but 
as long as the sires were of proven 
virility the chicks they produced 
would carry the increased stamina 
of their sire. : 


This is quite a departure from or- 
thodox beliefs at the present time, but 
if it stands the test of time: it must 
and will have an effect_on other lines 
of livestock breeding. Meanwhile the 
proponent of this theory is quietly 
going ahead proving his point and, ‘in 
view of his record as a breeder, he 
has every likelihood of success. 


Now let’s have a look at this man 
who dares to depart from the recog- 
nized breeding practices: For over 
thirty years the name of Appleby. has 
been known to poultry producers the 
world over. He can boast of custom- 
ers in Engiand, Holland, Denmark, 
Spain, Italy, Mexico and as far away 
as China, North Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia and Brazil. 


Starting out as just a lad of seven- 
teen, he worked day and night and his 
efforts were soon crowned: with suc- 
cess for when he was only. 24 years 
old, his pen of Leghorns made a world 
record 1n the 1926 B.C. egg laying 
contest at Agassiz. 


Through all the years of the de- 
pression when, many chicken farms 
failed, the Appleby poultry farm 
weathered the storm and as the dis- 
mal thirties receded into the distance, 
Mr. Appleby found he had earned 
world-wide recognition as a poultry 
breeder and today ships to nearly 
every country interested in the pro- 
duction of chicken for breeding. 


If this theory of his should prove 
itself to be the answer to disease in 
chicks and other general weaknesses, 
this man may find himself very well 
known indeed. 


emma 


The Saskatchewan government at- 
torney general announced that with 
the quashing of the Saskatchewan 
Moratorium act the power to deal 
with farm debts is vested in Ot- 
tawa, and he does not intend to 
recommend any new provincial lezis- 
lation in an attempt to circumvent 
the judgment. 


Waterworks On The Farm 
By MISS R. E. PETTYPIECE, 
~ ' Boissevain, Manitoba 
I BELIEVE the average farmer can 
get more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from waterworks installed in his 
farm home than from any other equal 
amount of outlay of money he may 
‘make. When the hydro first came 
into country districts bringing with 
it light and labor-saving appliances, 
“many people thought they could not 
afford it, yet they saved for. it, in- 
statled it, and have been happy about 
it ever since. This same source ‘of 
power has made it possible, with a 
jittle more saving, planning and work, 
to install hot and cold running water 
on the farm. Its convenience, com- 
fort, and time and labor-saving value 
will soon compensate for the expense 
and effort of installing it. We install- 
ed our own system during the winter 
months when work was not so press- 
‘ing and tound by doing the work our- 
gg selves'the‘cost was cut approximately 
in: two. = 
-The first essential is to have an 
. adequate source of water. Our water 
_-ig reasonably soft so we dug a well 
in our basement where plenty of 
. water was found... This is not neces- 
sary if you have a well nearby, as the 
water. can be drawn some distance 
satisfactorily. If your water is hard 
then it will be better to install a 
water-softener or use your cistern. in 
conjunction with. the well water. 
While the man of the house is plan- 
ming for the water supply. the house- 
wife will do well to send for descrip- 
- tive pamphlets, which can be obtained 
_from plumbing, lumber, paint and tile 
companies for bathroom planning and 
types of fixtures. There are so many 
lovely ideas in the booklets you may 
obtain free of charge, many of which 
may be used in your individual plans 
effectively. : 


Wash Basin in Kitchen 


Next 1s the planning for the. loca- 
tion of the kitchen sink and bath- 
room. -If your bathroom is to be on 
the second floor it is a good plan to 
include a wash-basin in the kitchen, 
or cloak room, handy for the men to 
scrub up before meals.. The nearer to- 
gether these can be planned the less 
water piping will. be needed, thus 
keeping costs lower. As most farm 
homes were not planned with bath- 
rooms this is where the housewife can 
derive a good deal of pleasure and 
show her ingenuity at the same time. 

. Colorful, pictured pamphlets. giving 
suggested color schemes and plans of 
all sizes and shapes of bathrooms will 
be helpful. A small storage. room 
may be adaptable, or it. may be 
‘Possible to partition off part of a 
room using the remainder as a small 
bedroom, storage=-room. or built-in 
closet space, Don’t make the mistake 
of making your bathroom too large; 
a bath is twice as luxurious in a warm 
bathroom, Storage space to. keep 
towels and other necessaries is a must 
in the modern bathroom. 


The hot-water tank can. be bought 
reasonably of -plain galvanized iron. 
with insulating jacket. and heating 
element added, or more expensively in 
one lovely unit with enamel surface 
nice enough to match your refrigera- 
tor, though most farm basements are 
large enough to accommodate all the 
necessary equipment. The enamelled 


steel tank with glass lining will last , 


indefinitely and is possibly “the best 
buy in the long run. There are 
kitchen sinks on the market to suit 
every fancy. We chose the stainless 
steel one which improves with use 
and never stains, and have not regret- 
ted our choice. Bathroom sets are 
offered in a diversified price range, 
,with choice of color and design in 


‘ es eet, 


which your taste and purse will be 
your guide, 


- The Disposal: Unit. 

Once you have bought the bath- 
room fixtures, kitchen sink, pressure 
system and hot-water tank: there re- 
mains only the water piping and dis- 
posal unit. One-half-inch copper pip- 
ing for conveying water to taps, 
iarger steel piping for carrying it to 
the disposal unit where large no-co- 
rode piping 1s used. The disposal unit 
can be planned now but actual work 
on it must wait until the frost is out 
of the ground next summer. A very 
helpful book on disposal systems may 
be obtained from your Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. A choice of 
two types can: be used; the septic 
tank and dry well if drainage is good, 
but the dry well must be the recom- 
mended distance from the water sup- 
ply. However, the field type of dis- 
posal is safest and most recommend- 
ed, & : 

“Farm waterworks, once installed, 
has the decided advantage that it re- 
quires aimost no further expense ex- 
cept the electricity needed to pump 
and_heat the’ water. There is no 
monthly water bill or added taxation 
to worry about. It ‘is one of those 
investments that pays off in continual 
enjoyment and efficiency, and you will 

_ wonder how you ever managed with- 
out it, 

If you cannot work on this project 
this winter why not start planning 
now and save for it, and. next year 
in the less hurried winter months you 
may make your dreams come true, 
You will be glad you did. 


Mecisture Content In Silage 
By P. W. LUCE 
4 gee Prince- George Experimental 


Station hasbeen conducting a, 


series of tests which tend to prove 
that too much moisture in silage is a 
mistake. Many farmers have been 
adding from eight to ten per cent of 
surplus liquid, and so. putting .too 
much bulk before their cattle. 

Cows do not .maintain their body 
weight and give to the limit of their 
production if they are fed silage con- 
taining 80 per cent moisture, and 
given a pound of. grain to balance 
every four pounds of milk expected: 
To get the results sought, the cow 
would have to eat 94 pounds a day. 

The average cow can't stomach 
that much. 

With the forage reduced to 70 or 72 
per cent moisture the cow can get 
along very well with a ration of 63 
pounds, and yield milk. to expected 
capacity. . 

Most of the cows, with which the 
‘Prince George Experimental. Station 
has been conducting experiments, are 
Ayrshires, but those in’ charge say 
that all other breeds* will react the 
same way. ; 

Pasture rotation during the past 
few months around Prince George has 
shown gains as high ag 30 per cent, 
according to D..E. Waldern. In many 
places the pasture area is limited, and 
farmers are advised to follow this 
system for a five-year plan: 

Two years grain, then three years 
forage. : 


For a four-year rotation, there: 


Should be one year of grain and three 
years of forage. 


harvested for silage ‘by the middle of 


June, anda then used for pasture twoj: 


months later. 

Careful fertilization is essential in 
the manafement. scheme, especially 
where there is heavy clay soil. On 
such ground, clover does not remain 
satisfactory for much more than three 
years, and success depends son rota- 
‘tion, : 


bd 
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Economical Meat Production 


: aT figures, reports H. S, Cut- 


~~ teridge, Chief, Poultry DiviSion, 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
indicate that a 3.2 pound broiler can 
now be produced under- commercial 
conditions in 8 to 10 weeks on as 
little as 2.6 pounds of feed per pound 
of live weight. To produce a 200- 
pound hog, 3.7 pounds of feed are re- 
quired per pourid of live weight; to 
finish a. 60-pound lamb to 90 pounds 
killing weight, 4 pounds of concen- 
trate and 4 pounds of roughage, and 
to fatten a yearling steer from 650 
to 900 pounds 4.0 pounds of concen- 
trate and 7.0 pounds of roughage. 


A more cfitical test is not the 
pounds of feed used per pound of live 
weight produced, but the pounds of 
feed per pound of edible meat pro- 
duced after all offal and bone have 
been deducted: Based on the above 
figures, the feed required per pound 
of edible‘meat produced are: chicken. 
4:4 pounds; hog, 5.5 pounds; lamb, 
9.8 pounds of concentrate and 9.8 


pounds of roughage; beef, 9.8 pounds 


of concentrate and 17 pounds of 
roughage. The closest competitor of 
the broiler, the hog, is apparently 
some 20 per cent less efficient in feed 
utilization than the broiler. Feed 
conversion efficiency of broilers is still 
being ‘improved over the level used 
for the above calculations and under 
laboratory conditions has, in fact, 
gone as low as 2 pounds per pound 
of broiler produced, live-weight. This 
advance in efficiency may be. con- 
sidered as an excellent example of the 
result of the direct application of re- 
search findings to a large and expand- 
ing industry. : deena 
lS 

Alas for the poor Hindu, 

He does the best he kindu; 
He sticks to his-caste from’ first 

to last, ; 
And for trousers makes his skindu. 


* * e 


I wish I were a kangaroo, 
Despite his funny stances; 

I'd have a place to put the junk 
My girl brings to the dances. 


Protect your 


Trees recommended by A. W, 
Crookshanks, of the Indian Head For- 
est Nursery station are: box elder, 
green ash, American elm and cara- 
gana for dry locations with poplar 
and willow for moister areas. Spruce 
and pine also grow successfully and 
make a more permanent windbreak. 

* * * 


The government of British Colum- 
bia has a law which requires all beef 
sold in greater Vancouver to be offi- 
cially graded and branded. The re- 
sult has been an increase in the sale 
of high quality beef in that area. 


There's a Growing Market for 
TURKEYS — AND | 
INCREASING DEMAND for 


HALLMAN’S 


Broad-Breasted Bronze 


TURKEY POULTS. 
HALLMAN'S ‘Champion Strain’ has 
been developed through years of cull- 
ing the FINEST breeding stock from 
Turkey Ranches EXCLUSIVELY serv- 
ing HALLMAN HATCHERIES. 

WE SHIP DIRECT FROM CALGARY. 
“BROWN ACGME RANCH TURKEY 
STOCK EXCLUSIVELY. 

Send For FREE Catalog, 


lablnar’s Henrion 
STRAIN 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE ” 


TURKEY POULTS 


HALLMAN TURKEY HATCHERIES 


D. 
1414 *9th Ave. E., Calgary, Alta. 
We are located at Calgary only. 


from stomach gas pains, 
acid indigestion, bloated 
feeling, heartburn, sour or 
mbitter taste in the mouth? 
Headache due to constipa- 
tion or upset stomach. [r- 
regular movement. Loss of 


appetite: and improper 4di- 
STOMACH |pestion of 


effective 
like it. 


herd and 


save labour 


with 


Part of the forage land should bej’ 


2 i 
A'1- or 2-storey structure? ‘Face in” or “face out” arrange- 
ment for cows? High or low mangers? A “walk through” 
milking barn and milk house with a separate shelter barn? 
These and other questions, vital when you are planning a 
barn, are fully discussed in “Conerete on the Farm’, 

This 120-page book gives tested plans and easily followed 
instructions on how to.make quality concrete and*erect all 
types. of: farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, 
vermin-proof, hurricane-proof—permanent investments. 


Be sure fo use Canada Cement — your guarantee of quality. 
: : Ask for the cement in the gray bag. 


f 


/ : Send for your free copy. ’ 
. ee eee 
1 vCANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED, : 
| - Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. i 
1 Please send the free book ‘Concrete on the Farm’, { 
‘ I 
IN GI. 55-s55 <Seswbssovsapsnseoenysesbos tealoapsb aid iasvigoneia dons Pesrdaiebeoee I ; 
AMATOSE. 5.5 cssccjuessinccesitibenii ouepssstfobbciisashsatiecibeiteiecosidiveseaie : 
! I 


r 
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The Western Farm Problems 


By PARKE DOBSON, 
Paradise Valley 


THE importance of stable agricul- 

ture is apt to be overlooked in 
present-day industrialization. In one 
brief generation Canada has changed 
from a nation mainly trading farm 
and other primary products, to a na- 
tion which principally trades pro- 
cessed manufactures. As a result, 
whereas fifty years ago 40% of Ca- 
nadian workers were in agriculture, 
today about 19% are farming. Be- 
cause this figure is so much smaller 
there is a tendency for farmers to be 
overlooked when establishing nation- 
al policies, It should be remembered, 
however, that 199% is a pretty vital 
buyer of consumer goods. Most of 
them have a tremendous investment 
in farm mechanization, and particu- 
larly in Western Canada the prosper- 
ity of the country is more or less 
contingent on the prosperity of the 
farmer. It is safe to say that farm- 
ers today, although fewer in percent- 
age, constitute a far bigger purchas- 
ing block than ever before, because 
of present-day méthods of farming. 
Fifty years ago a farmer owned or 


2 GLADIOLUS)! ) 
Bulblets FREES: 


A GIFT WE WANT TO SEND You ‘< 


They'll be rushed to you FREE. 
Gend stamp for postage. please. 
Plant them early—many will 
bloorn this fall. Free “Growing 
Flowers’ Catalog. Write today! 
-—only one offer per family. * 


TOBE'S St. Catharines, 207 


“WESTFALIA” 


@ All rust-proof 
All nickel- 
plated 
Closest 
skimmers 
Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 
Built to 
last a 
lifetime 
Truly the 
World’s Best 
and Your 
Best Buy. 
500 Ibs. separa- 
tor complete, 


$179.50 


Other sizes elec- 
tric separators 


$69. 5 and 


“DOMO", and “WESTFALIA” 
hand separators $32.50 and up. 


See your Deater or Write: 


C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 


78 Princess St. 10970 - 84th St. 
Winnipeg, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


Ail Electric and 
Hand Cream 
Separators 


MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
AKES 
“LITTLE GIANT” Sawmill Equipment. 


No portable Sawmill compares with it 
12-ft Carriage Tie and 
Pony Carriage and another head 
milts have Ball- -bearing Mandrel 
A Power Receder for any 
Ball- bearing Mandrel complete with 
Ro'lers with Special Edger saws. com- 
priced equipment. Power Units, Blec- 
Loggers 
Write for Latest Machinery List. 


for economy in price and operation. 
LOOK! : 
pag. 2-Head Block $765. 00 
( 

block makes it a 20-ft. carriage.) 
16-ft. Carriage, 3 Head $945. 00 
and Carriage Wheéls, and are complete, 
less the saw, 

“Littie Giant’? Mill $104. 00 
EDGERS: 
Lead Ball-Bearing Feed Rollers, Cor- 
rugated Pressure Rollers and Tail Off 
plete 
2-3AWS0G8.00 3-saw $685.00 

We are headquarters for good, low- 
tric Motors, Light Piants, Machine 
Shop Toois and Truck Winches for 
ANY ENQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT 

ATTENTION, 
1009 - 1ith Street East, 
PHONES : 51122 & 51132 


owed for a quarter-section of land; he 
had four horses and a four-horse out- 
fit of machinery to farm it. Now 
since the farm unit is so much bigger, 
he is forced to buy tractors, and farm 
machinery worth many times that in 
bygone years. We hear a lot about 
income from oil in Alberta. In 1954 
total income from oil in Alberta was 
$189 million fess than that of agricul- 
ture in Alberta, in spite of the fact 
that farm prices were depressed. We 
must agree that a stable agricultural 
industry is very important therefor, 
as a major purchaser of consumer 
goods. 


The basic problem affecting the 
farmer is quite easily recognized, His 
product is largely exported, and in al- 
most all caseg exported into countries 
with a lower standard of living than 
ours. Consequently his returns are 
always affected by the health of for- 
eign economies, and export markets 
establish prices he receives for his 
goods. Since the ability of these 
countries to pay high prices for his 
products’ are limited, he has always 
received a lower price for his goods 
than those goods would have brought 
if they were used completely in a 
domestic market, In short, agricul- 
ture is a deflated island in an in- 
flated economy. 


The Matter of Surplus Grain 


Hard red spring wheat, the best 
nfilling wheat in the world, such as 
we grow in Western Canada is a 
product of an arid country. It must 
always be produced in either glut or 
scarcity. Farmers do not agree that 
the solution to the problem of surplus 
grain is to be found, however, in the 
short crops or crop failures that are 
bound to come in the future. It is far 
better to be broke with your gran- 
aries full, than to be owing money 
with nothing in the bin to back it up. 
Farmers have, each year during the 
past four years, delivered far more 
than a normal, average crop, but the 
sad fact is that the returns from such 
sales have been insufficient in the face 
of present-day inflation. As a result 
farmers as a group have slowed down 
on such items as maintenance and re- 
pair of farm buildings and machinery 
and have been unable to retire debts 
and dbligations. If returns had been 
higher in relation to things the farmer 
must buy, farmers would be only too 
pleased to have a surplus on their 
hands. It is a form of insurance that 
would enable them to have a stable 
income in some of the lean, hungry 
years which we know must lie ahead. 
So we see that the surplus of grain, 
in itself not a problem, becomes one 
because the farmer’s returns are not 
enough in relation to the cost of pro- 
production and the farmer, instead 
of holding grain as insurance must 
try and sell it to keep operating. 


Surplus meat, dairy and poultry 
products are also directly related to 
this question of farm returns in rela- 
tion to the things he buys. Because 
the grain farmer needs more money, 
he is trying out’ all these sidelines to 
get cash out of his farm-storéd grain, 
even though he realizes that these 
branches of agriculture are already 
overcrowded. As a result your east- 
ern feeder of beef cattle and hogs, 
and your butter and egg producer, 
finds himself in a competitive position 
with a western grain man who is 
forced, in many cases against his 


better judgment, to feed cattle and. 


hogs, knowing that he will get little 
more than the value of the grain fed 
in ultimate returns, and to produce 
butter and eggs into an already over- 
crowded market. I might say, in re- 


gard to the butter surplus, that it 
occupies rather a special position. It 


resembles the position of certain man- 
ufactured goods which are forced to 
meet competition of raw and finished 
materials of the same nature which 
can be imported and sold below the 
cost of production, It differs, how- 
ever, from them, because in the lat- 
ter case there are protective duties 
applied which make it possible for the 
manufactured articles to be in a com- 
petitive position. 

It is evident that most, if not all 
problems affecting farmers are more 
or less connected with the basie fact 
that farm income is influenced by ex- 
port markets, and the solution must 
be found in a combination of two 
procedures: 


1, The increase of farm income in 
relation to the goods the farmer must 
buy. 


2. Lowering of farm cests, so that 
the farmer can continue to compete 
in a low income importing country. 
Now in outlining policies necessary to 
accomplish these two things, I pro- 
pose to deal specifically with wheat, 
because throughout the years of our 
Canadian history the health of the 
wheat farming income has proved a 
very reliable barometer af the pros- 
perity of Canadian farmers -as a 
whole. 


Short-term Policies 


- You have, no doubt, heard quite a 
lot since last fall about the govern- 
ment guaranteed loans on grain to 
farmers, which bear interest at 5%. 
There have been arguments about the 
wisdom of it being handled in this 
manner ,some people feeling that a 
system of advances on farm stored 
grain by the Wheat Board is prefer- 
able. I believe the Wheat Board’s job 
is to sell our grain, not to act as a 
lending agency, and I must say that 
Iam somewhat alarmed at the idea of 
a competition between the various 
elevator agents to see who can lend 
the most money to the farmer. I 
think on reflection most farmers will 
agree that even Board advances in 
farm stored grain would not be inter- 
est free, in that the Board would have 
to-borrow the money to make the 
payment. At any rate this is only a 
temporary plan, it offers no solution 
to the basis of the difficulties facing 
the farmer and as long as we regard 
ft as such, I cannot see much wrong 
with it as a temporary method of 
tiding over needy cases. 


I believe that as an emergency 
measure the federal government 
should at least assume the cost of 
carrying charges on any additional 
quantities of grain remaining in the 
hands of the Wheat Board at the end 
of each crop year, indeed I believe 
that this could go further ,with the 
federal government purchasing a per- 
centage of that grain, and carrying it 
at public cost as an emergency re- 
serve, as a defence measure or a 
contribution to the world Food Bank 
as proposed by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 


Farmers believe that the initial 
payment for wheat should remain at 
$1.40 during the coming crop year, 
and that the final 
should be not less than the minimum 
of $1.55 under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


We ask these emergency policies, 
realizing that in them there is a radi- 
cal departure from the principle of 
wheat marketing being financed en- 
tirely by the producer and they would 
involve financial help from the public 
treasury. Let us not have any mis- 
understanding about this. The farm- 
er ig an independent beast; that is 
why he is a farmer. He dislikes the 
very idea of subsidies and would pre- 
fer to stand on his own feet. But he 


price realized. 


realizes that practically all other seg- 
ments of our economy are subsidized 
through the use of protective duties 
and tariffs. If all the goods the con- 
sumer buys in Canada were freed 
from such price raising practices, the 
farmer would get hig share of the 
national income and many of his 
worries regarding markets would be 
over. Realizing the disruption it 
would cause in Canadian industry if 
they had to compete against foreign 
made goods in such a market he asks, 
as an emergency measure the next 
best thing, financial help from the . 
federal government as a partial com- 
pensation for hig peculiar position in 
having his costs raised by protective 
tariffs while he must compete in coun- 
tries with a lower price and wage 
scale, 


Long-term Policies 


Long-term policies for solution of 
farm problems must try and solve the 
problem of farm income in relation to 
farm costs; The Canadian Wheat 
Board should be made permanent. 
Never again must speculation be al- 
lowed to gamble with the farmers’ . 
livelihood and the country’s prosper- 
ity. The idea of a government agency 
to store the surplus of the fat years 
against the famine of the lean years 
is as old as Joseph. It is too bad for 
the farmers who have produced food 
through the ages from Joseph's day 
to this, that Pharaoh’s wheat. board 
was not made a permanent thing and 
copied by ail nations. It is only by 
the retention and extension of Board 
marketing that producers can be as- 
sured of reasonable returns and con- 
sumers can benefit from stable prices, 
free from violently fluctuating levels 
that reflect themselves in higher costa 
of consumer goods. No board, how- 
ever, whether a producer marketing 
board or a .government agency, can 
sufficiently increase returns to the 
producer in relation to the goods the 
farmer must buy, or lower the costs 
of the things the farmer must buy so 
that he can produce food cheaper. It 
only acts as a stabilization factor and 
as an efficient marketing agency, 
lowers the cost of handling grain so 
that both producer and consumer 
benefit from Board operations. Fi- 
nanced as it has been wholly by the 
producer, with the total costs of oper- 
ation deducted from the price receiv- 
ed for the grain sold before final pay- 
ments are made to the producer, it 
finds itself bound by shackles as 
strong as steel. Trade restrictions, 
tariffs and duties increase the cost of 
producing grain, but the markets into 
which the Board must place that 
grain are mainly low-income coun- 
tries, able to only pay a relatively 
low price for grain. It is evident, 
therefore, that the operations of the 
Wheat Board must be supplemented 
by suitable government action, to 
compete with unfair trade practices in 
other exporting nations and put agri- 
culture in a sound position in relation 
to the other segments of our national 
econmy. 


The International Wheat Agree- 
ment is as good an idea today as it 
was when first presented. Co-opera- 
tion is a good idea, from the kind of 
co-operation when a man lends his 
neighbor his lawn mower and gets 
him to help lay those shingles on the - 
garage roof, through our great pro- 
ducer and consumer co-operatives to 
the point where nations — both pro- 
ducing and consuming —- co-operate 
in an agreement whereby the produc- 
er gets a reasonable return for his 
product in return for a guarantee that 
the consumer in the other country 
will not be gouged to the last cent if 
food becomes s¢arce. 


Crow’s Nest Rates 


When the transcontinental C.P.R, 
was first constructed, in return for 


cash grants and other privileges ex- 
tended to them by government of the 
day, the company agreed to grant 
special rates in perpetuity for grain 
moving to an export position and for 
certain things, including agricultural 
machinery, coming to the west. Dur- 
ing the first great war this agreement 
was set aside. After the war it was 
reinstated by the Liberal government, 
but as a concession to the railroads 
the special rates on grain only were 
reinstated and other special rates 
were abolished. We have been assured 
that the present Liberal government 
has no intention of doing away with 
the special rates on export grain. In 
the first place there is no evidence 
that the railroads are losing money on 
the shipment of such grain. It must 
be remembered that the shipment of 
grain is a bulk affair. It requires a 
minimum of handling, is loaded and 
unloaded by machinery. Secondly, the 
retention of these rates is absolutely 
necessary, in order that the Western 
farmer can, with his long inland haul, 
compete with other exporting nations 
where the bulk of the grain is pro- 
duced at or near seaboard. The an- 
swer to the railway problem, if they 
have one, and this would largely pro- 
vide the solution to the farmers’ diffi- 
culties, is to enlarge the domestic 
market, to which Crows’ Nest rates 
do not apply, and which from the 
farmers, standpoint, provides a mar- 
ket with a higher standard of living, 
better able to pay prices that would 
ensure the farmer a reasonable in- 
come, than the export markets we 
so depend on at present. 

Greatly increased immigration and 
a largely expanded domestic market 
is therefore one of the basic solutions 
from a long-range standpoint. It is 
only when the bulk of our grain is 
moving inland, rather than across the 
sea, that our farmers can expect that 
their income will be fair in relation 
to other income groups in Canada. I 
think western farmers generally re- 
alize the differences in grain problems 
between this country and the U.S., 
south of the border, with approxi- 
mately ten times our population, they 
have a normal grain production only 
twice as large as ours. In this coun- 
try our domestic market is an ex- 
panding one, but there is room for 
lots of expansion. A greatly in- 
creased population could be absorbed 
entirely in industries outside of 
farming, in fact would prefer that 
agriculture absorb its share of such 
an increase. 


Two-Price System 

Farmers are generally disturbed by 
the tendency of smaller farmers to 
give up in despair, joining the grow- 
ing ranks of men competing for jobs 
in gities, towns and villages; while his 
land is absorbed by the larger’ oper- 
ator, The soundest basic unit in agri- 
culture is still the family farm, We 
also believe it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that in a country such as ours, 
where wages are relatively high, the 
prices realized on domestic market 


for grain should not be influenced by. 


prices realized for grain exported to 
relatively low income countries. We 
believe that the establishment of a 
two-price system for wheat, where 
domestic prices would be fair and 
reasonable in relation to the income 
of domestic consumer, and the ear- 
marking of such increased returns to 
enable the Board to raise the cash 
income of each producer, on an equal 
amount of grain from each farmer, 
such as the first 1,000 bushels he de- 
livers, would go a long way towards 
arresting the tendency of the small 
farmer to drift away from the farm 
and by encouraging farmers to stay 
on the land, would make possible the 
absorption of further immigrants into 
all phases of our Canadian life. 


You have heard a lot about box- 


car allocation in recent years. This 
is because the section of the Canada 
Grain Act, dealing with this right of 
the producer has proved inadequate 
in times when there is an over supply 
of wheat. In fact, I would go further 
and say that the only time a farmer 
can get an equitable allocation of box- 
cars through this section, the Car 
Order Book, is when there is a light 
crop, lots of room in the elevators, 
and he can deliver to the elevator of 
his choice anyway. For a number 
of years such a situation has not ex- 
isted, and until the fall of 1954 the 
railroads allocated these cars on the 
basis of each licensed elevator at a 
point receiving an equal number of 
box-cars. At that time railroads 
were instructed to allocate box-cars 
on the basis of the number of Wheat 
Board shipping orders held by each 
elevator company at the point. Last 
year the railroads were instructed 
further, that this allocation should 
more closely follow the percentage of 
orders held by each company; that 
is if at a two elevator point, one of 
the houses held twice as many orders 
as the other, when cars were spotted 
at the point, one elevator would get 
two cars, the other elevator would get 
one car until the ratio changed. This 
is not entirely being carried out, be- 
cause at manf points the railways 
spot a number of cars which supply 
only one car for each elevator, and 


‘you can see that it is well-nigh im- 


possible to divide that many cars up 
on the basis of the percentage of 
orders held. Now it can be readily 
seen that none of these methods re- 
motely approaches what the farmer 
of Western Canada is asking, namely, 
that cars be allocated to elevators ac- 
cording to prospective business, or in 
other words, so that the farmer may 
deliver to the elevator of his choice. 

In order to ensure that the farmer 
should get the best possible returns 
for the grain he delivers, it is im- 
perative that the producer should 
have the opportunity of disposing of 
his grain through the elevator com- 
pany of his choice. Many farmers 
who own elevator systems are being 
denied the right to take advantage 
of the savings made possible by the 
use of these facilities, and farmers 
wishing to deliver to line elevator 
companies find that they are denied 
the benefit of competition between 
various companies. The system of 
one car for each country elevator has 
in the last few years forced, and to 
some extent at present is forcing the 
handling companies into an inefficient 
method of handling grain by duplica- 
tion of facilities at country points. 
The country elevator should mainly 
be a gathering facility, with the bulk 
of storage taking place at interior 
and export terminals, where the grain 
can be cleaned, dried, if necessary, to 
be in a marketable condition and an 
easily marketed position. Greater 
efficiency in grain handling is urgent- 
ly needed; if handling costs are not 
to be raised by two or three times 
what they are at present, at some 
future time when earnings from stor- 
age are at a minimum, and the 
farmer because of short crops, in no 
position to bear an increased levy on 
his returns. 


Conservation Proposals 


Someone has said that there is 
only one thing permanent in our exis- 
tence and that is change. At some 
future time, possibly the not too dis- 
tant future when reckoned from the 
standpoint of agricultural history, a 
whole new set of agricultural prob- 
lems are going to present themselves 
to civilization. The earth’s population 
is increasing constantly at a rapid 
rate, there are millions more each 
year. There were about 35,000 more 
people in the world this morning than 
there was last night, there will be 
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35,000 more people tonight than there 
were this morning. All this adds up 
to an increasing drain on the agricul- 
tural soils of the world. Now soils 
are like bank accounts, they are not 
inexhaustable. You can borrow from 
the soil, but unless you return an 
equal amount of food value eventually 
the soil will be dead as an overdrawn 
account, and no magic fountain pen 
will be able to issue the basic divid- 
ends of food that will be necessary 
for the maintenance of human life. 
Government inducements to farmers 
towards better farming practices, 
possibly incentives for the planting 
of soil building crops, tax concessions 
for land reforested in watersheds, 
would tend to reduce the so-called 
food surplus now, but far more im- 
portant, would provide a bank ac- 
count in the soil that the whole 
world could draw in future years, 
when our problems will be ones of 
scarcity rather than surplus, and a 
nation’s wealth will be measured in 
terms of its ability to contribute vital 
food, which will be so necessary for 
the very existence of mankind, 
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Canada produced 8.37% of the 
world’s wheat, oats, barley and rye in 
1953; but, in 1954, only 5.15%. About 
96% of the world’s 1954-55 wheat 
crop was produced and marketed 
under government price supports — 
from a high of $3.21 (U.S.) per bushel 
in Turkey, down to $1.40 in Canada. 
World trade in wheat totalled an 
estimated 942 milion bushes in the 
1954-55 crop year. This is 76> higher 
than in 1953-54; but 12°% below the 
1951-52 record of 1,066 million 
bushels. 

* * * 

With most of the west covered with 
deep snow, and with ten or 12 bad 
storms sweeping the country, cattle 
feeding has been heavy and supplies 
approaching exhaustion. Bert Har- 
graves, ex-president of the Stock 
Growers’ Association, expressed con- 
cern over the prospect of an unusually 
heavy run of cattle to market this 
coming spring. He suggested “orderly 
marketing” but how can such be ar- 
ranged with thousands of farmers 
needing cash when seeding time 
comes? 


GREAT 
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Nutrition studies by the University Authorities recommend changing Cee 
of Alberta indicate that the sap of the gear lubrication on tractors and ?¢ 


the growing plant is what the pale flushing out the gear case. Now ; BUFFALO JELLY 


western cutworm feeds on. seems a good time to do the job. By FREDA SMITH MUDIMAN. 


P: lersonal EASTER E GG S i Capua cae eae 


berries, may be found growing 
YOU CAN HAVE any one name written in 


beside most ‘streams and some 
Royal Icing on beautiful hand-decorated 


rn et 
Se 


sloughs in the southern part of the 
Prairie Provinces. The bushes are a 
good size, in fact the twelve-foot ones 
could be classed ag trees. The roots 
are long and strong as this-tree likes 
to have one foot in water even though 
the water may be slightly akaline. 


blossom-encrusted chocolate Easter Eggs, 


Actually there are two varieties of 
the berry, classed as Shepherdia Can- 
densis which prefers mountainous 
areas and Shepherdia Argentea of the 
open plains. The former hag berries 
of a yellowish color while the fruit 
of the latter is a brilliant red. The 
flowers have been likened to time- 
worn lace and bloom early, at times 
too early for their own good, when 
they get nipped by a late frost. 


62" long. Packed and mailed anywhere 


in Canada... 


$1.00 each (smaller size 60c) includes postage. — 
Send your order today. Print name clearly. ACT FAST. 


—=BURBANK CANDIES LTD.=— 


2765 West 4th Ave., Vancouver 8, B.C. Cherry 4616 


The leaves are similar to those of 
the willow except that they are short- 
er and of a more silvery green. The 
bark can be torn off in strips and the 
Indians used -it, when nothing, else 
was available, to take the place of 
rawhide thongs. The wood burns 
with a noxious odor which the Indians 
described in their name of Missis-a- 
misoi. 

From the buffalo berries a fine food 
specialty seldom seen anywhere but on 
the prairies is produced. Bullberry 
jelly is the sugar stiffened juice of this 
native fruit and has a rather tart but 
distinctive flavor, It has never been 
produced commercially but issues 
from farm and ranch kitchens where 
modern homemakers still follow the 
same procedure taught them by their 
mothers and grandmothers who, in 
turn, had cooking tips from their In- 
dian neighbors. 


[ee ee ee eS ie ee ee ee a ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee Oe te ee ee wey 


NEW AGENCY IN 
THIS-COUNTRY 
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Ladies’ Dresses, seeks active and 
serious representatives. They will 
easily with our help, earn as much 
as $50.00 weekly, plus a generous 
Free Dress Bonus, No ‘ disburse- 
ment. No experiénce. No deliver- 
ies. All the work is done ‘by our 
sampled and colored photos. The representative.only has to write up 
the orders. The highest commission paid in full, immediately. Every- 
thing to gain by writing immediately. 


CAPRI de PARIS 
4235 - 25 IBERVILLE, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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The berries grow in clusters and 
the first white woman in the West 
thought they looked like red currants 
such as they had grown in Eastern 
Canada or in the Old Country. Early 
explorers and missionaries had found 
these berries served with their meat 
dishes but, of course, the Indian wo- 
men did not yet have sugar with 
which to make more palatable. By 
the time the white women had ar- 
rived and settled down to kitchen 
arts, sugar was to be had and jelly- 
making seemed in order. 


Wait for Frost 


The first results Were disappointing 
for the jelly had a wild taste. With 
their fingers pricked from the thorny 
bushes, the women consulted their In- 
dian neighbors who laughed and said 
the fruit should never be gathered 
until after the first frost and also that 
it should never be actually. picked. 
They escorted their new-found friends 
to the river valley and demonstrated 
their method of combating the thorn 
probem. 


They spread a blanket under the 
heavily-laden trees, struck the 
branches with a stick until the berries 
fell in showers. When the harvest was 
washed the berries sank to the bot- 
tom while leaves and twigs floated to 
the top and were readily skimmed off 
leaving the fruit gleaming like gar- 
nets. 

The Indian women contented them- 
selves with pounding their share into 
buffalo meat for the making of pem- 
mican. In a few places, particularly 
in the Western States, a wine is made 


at Your Service 
for Your Spring Needs! of bullberries, but the pioneer 

a mothers still felt jelly was indicated 

G so began again. When crushed ina 
T: EATON So ies little water and left to drip over- 


WINNIPEG CANADA night, the juice presented another 
| ream, for now it more resembled 
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cream. At this point some of the 
women gave up in despair but others 


added sugar and stirred and stirred 
and stirred. : : 

In time they were rewarded by see- 
ing their mixture turn. a rich red 
color and jell without added pectin. 

It is said that bullberry jelly. will 
keep well, but to date no one has 
been able to prove this statement for 
it is so popular that none ever re- 
mains from one season to another, 
One lady wrote in her diary, “I am 
amazed to discover that this family 
has consumed fifteen quarts of bull- 
berry jelly in a little over four months. 
They must have had it on everything 
but their tea.” 

The Indian women had told the 
pioneers it was safe to eat any wild 
fruit that the birds ate. They. noted 
that birds came to the bullberry 
bushes, but only in the late fall or/ 
early winter for by that time the 
fruit was pulpy and tasteless. Actu- 
ally the earlier the berries are gather- 
ed the more flavorful is the jelly. 


Indian Legend 
The unique method of gathering 
this fruit has a basis of Indian le- 
gend, at ieast among the members of 
the Blackfoot Confederacy. Like so 
many of their tales this one centres 


‘about Napi, the Old Man, a minor god 


who was not only mysterious but also 
mischievous. Once when hungry and 
thirsty he knelt down to drink-by a 
rushing stream. Far below him in 
the water he saw a cluster of red 
berries. He dived down for them and 
dove again and again but could not 
reach ‘the berries. 

He tied stones to his wrists and 
waist and went down again, touching 
bottom but not reaching the berries. 
Struggling back to the surface he 
untied his thongs and lay panting. 
Looking upward. he _ noticed-. the 
berries.“ hanging in clusters right 
above his head and realized he had 
been diving for their reflection. 

Napi was so enraged that he seized 
a stick and belabored the tree scold- 
ing, “People should always gather 
your berries by beating you with a 
stick.” 

Bullberry jelly is delicious on toast, 
hot biscuits or to top a pudding.’ It 
complements cold meat or fowl and is 
particularly nice with wild game. 


‘This jelly not only looks good — 


it IS good. 


The Saskatchewan Winter Fair will _ 


be eld at Regina, March 26 to 29. 


Included will be the 47th annual bull 
sale, at which 420 bulls will be 
offered. 
* * * 

Saskatchewan’s coal reserves are 
estimated at 13,000,000,000 tons or ° 
about a quarter of Canada’s total re- 
serves, Around-Estevan, where pro- 
duction is now centered, reserves are 
placed at 3,525,000,000 tons. Strip 
mining is the general practice. there 
and production is 22 tons per man- 
day. The coal is lignite, not the same 
quality as Alberta coal, but the price 
is low, between $1 and $1.40 at the 
mines. In 1955 Saskatchewan pro- 


duced 2,239,000 worth $4% million. 


* EMPLOYMENT ° 
orrice 


“Pm good at housework and chil- 
dren, but my wife wants me home 
nights.” 


Don’t wait till company’s coming, 
Before you bake a cake; 

Simply toss some things together, 
And a fine dessert you'll make. 


WE all like to keep the promises 

~, We make, and I’m no exception. 
When I told you in the January issue 
that I would gladly send out recipes 
for certain easy-to-make cakes, I 
meant it. However before a week 
had passed I realized too much work 
would be involved to answer all those 
who wrote in requesting these recipes. 
So I wrote each one of you to please 
wait for the March number and I’d 
place all the cake recipes there. So 
here goes to keep that promise. 


First we’re going to repeat the wal- 
nut cake I gave you in January. A 
few of you wrote in calling my atten- 
tion to an obvious error in that re- 
cipe, Baking powder was mentioned 
twice and baking soda omitted. I 
thought I had double checked that 
recipe but it looks as if I’ll have to 
start triple checking from now on. 


Walnut Cake: 2 cups sifted cake 
flour, 2% tsp.-baking powder, \% tsp. 
baking soda, 4% tsp. salt, 3, cup but- 
ter, 1 cup granulated sugar, 3 eggs, 
2/3 cup milk, 1 tsp. vanilla, ¥Y, cup 
finely rolled walnuts. ; 

Method : Cream butter and sugar 
and add beaten eggs. Sift all dry in- 
gredients (leaving a little flour to 
roll the walnuts in). Add these in- 
gredients alternately with the milk 
to the creamed mixture. Bake in a 
loaf pan that has been lined with 
greased, waxed paper. Bake for one 
hour in oven 350 F. 

And now for that reliable white 
cake we gave you last October. Or- 
iginally it called for but one egg but 
I use two and so I call it: 

Two-Egg:. White. Cake-: Cream 
lump of butter size of egg and one 
scant cup white sugar. Add two eggs 
and mix like fury. Then add pinch 
of salt and 1 tsp. vanilla. Then sift 
together in other bowl these : 2 cups 
flour, 2 tsps. baking powder — three 
times! Add this alternately to first 
mixture with 34, cup sweet. milk. 
Beat well and bake for about 20 min- 
utes in oven 375 F. (This makes a 
nice two layer cake or a loaf cake.) 

Crazy Chocolate Cake: and I prom- 
ise you it only sounds crazy... 

Put all these ingredients into a 
large mixing bowl in this order: 

1 cup sugar (white- or brown), 1 
eggs, 4% cup milk (sweet or sour), 14 
cup melted shortening, 4% tsp. salt, 1 
tsp. baking soda, 1 tsp. vanilla, 1% 
cups flour, 4% cup cocoa. Do not stir 
one bit until you add 1% cup boiling 
water. Then you beat like crazy 
(thus it’s name I suppose). Beat un- 
til it is very smooth. Pour into 
greased pan or pans and bake until 
tested done in temperature of 375 F, 

Now comes the cake that created 
quite a hectic disturbance in this de- 


partment some time. back. It is so— 


easy to make and is about the only 
cake for which I get unsolicited com- 
‘pliments at my house. . . 

Queen Elizabeth Cake: They tell 
us that our young queen likes to 
sneak out to her palatial kitchen and 
make this herself. — 


Pour 1 cup boiling water over 1 


; -cup chopped dates; Add 1 tsp. bak- 


ing soda and let stand while mixing 
the other ingredients which are : 


1 cup sugar (I use brown), 14 cup 


~ butter, 1 beaten egg, 1 tsp.- vanilla, 


1% cups sifted flour, 1 tsp. baking 
powder, 1% tsp. salt, 144.cup chopped 
nuts. Then stir in the date mixture. 
Spoon into greased and floured square 
pan and bake for about 35 minutes 
in oven 875 F. 


Icing for Above makes this good 
cake even better. Combine 5 tblsp. 
brown sugar, 2 thlsp. butter and 3 
tblsp. cream, Boil 3 minutes and 
then pour over the cake while still 
hot. Sprinkle with coconut and place 
in oven again for a-few minutes. If 
you have a. broiling.oven this is best. 


Another cake that created quite a 
stir several years back was: 


Coontown Cake — I think it was 
just it’s:odd name that aroused curi- 
osity among the readers and it could 


only be found in one old cook book,| = 


Red Roses Cook Book. 


¥, cup butter, 3, cup brown sugar, 
2 eggs, % cup sour milk, 4% cup mol- 
asses (dissolve 1 tsp. baking soda. in 
this), %, cup currants, 1 tsp. mixed 
spices, 2 cups all purpose flour. 


Mix in usual way in order given. 
Bake in greased, floured pan in oven 
375 F. for about 25 minutes. Note: 
I like a chocolate butter icing on “this 
sprinkled with. nuts. 


Another old stand-by with many 
old time cooks is : 


Crumb Cake -— Work. together 
with your fingers 2. cups all purpose 
flour, 1 cup white sugar and % cup 
butter. Take out one cup for topping 
and combine the rest with these: 1 
cup sour milk, 1 tsp. -baking soda, 1 
tsp. each cinnamon and cloves, 1 egg, 
1 cup raisins. When’ mixed well pour 
into greased and floured pan and 
sprinkle crumbs ontop. I generally 
sprinkle a little cinnamon on too and 
cocoanut or fine walnuts may be ad- 
ded. : 


There now cut this group out and 
you have six reliable recipes for 
cakes that are so easy to. make... 
are not too rich for the young mem- 
bers of the family to indulge in and 
yet can be served to your most per- 
nickerty company guests without ap- 
ology. 


Several of you have written me 
this past month suggesting that I 
give you a group of my favorite 
cookie recipes. I wonder how many 
of you would like this? If this ap- 
peals to you drop me a line to that 
effect, will you? If enough vote for 
this then I shall very gladly oblige 
...Say in-the May number. “No home 
is worthy of the name if it doesn’t 
sport a cookie jar...and keeps. it 


filled too. 


Bye bye for now...and every good 
wish, 


Aunt Sal. 


(Goat 


“Don't tgll me you're teaching her 
_ how to cook with today's high priced 


. “a 
groceries. : 


- 
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DEVILS FOOD 
Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride! 


® Sit serene in your accomplishments, Madam! 


Y3 cup cocoa 

1¥ cups fine granulated sugar 
1¥3 cups milk 

2 cups sifted pastry flour 

or 1% cups sifted all-purpose flour 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Y2 tsp. baking soda 

Ya tsp. salt 

9 tbsps. butter or margarine 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1% tsps. vanilla 


Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper, 
Preheat oven to.350° (moderate). Com- 
bine cocoa and % cup of the sugar in a 
saucepan; gradually blend in 2% cup of 
the milk; bring to the boil, stirring until 
sugar dissolves; cool inoroas yy Sift 
flour, Magic Baking Powder, baking soda 
and salt together three times. Cream 
butter or margarine; gradually blend in 
remaining % cup sugar. Add well-beaten 
eggs part at a time, beating well after 
each addition. Stir in cold chocolate 
mixture. Combine remaining 24 cup milk 
and vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed 
mixture about a quarter at a time, alter- 


GINGER-CREAM DEVIL’S FOOD 


You know the thrilled comments on your cake 

making are merited—for you planned and 

baked this magnificent Magic dessert cake all 

yourself! You know its velvet-rich texture and 

sumptuous flavor will match its triple-toned 
- beauty—thanks to Magic Baking Powder! 


Smart cooks wouldn’t dream of being with- 
out Magic—for that touch of sure perfection 
in everything they bake. Magié’s depend- 
ability insures your more expensive ingre- 
dients—yet costs less than 1¢ per average baking. 


nating with three additions of milk and 
vanilla and combining lightly after each 
addition. Turn into prepared pans. Bake 
in preheated oven 40 to 45 minutes. Cover 
one layer of cold cake with the ae 
Ginger-Cream Filling; let stand about 4% 
hour then cover with second cake. When 
filling is set, top cake (or cover all over) 
with whipped cream; sprinkle with 
toasted sliced almonds and chopped 
ginger and serve immediately. Or cake 
may be topped with any desired frosting. 


GINGER-CREAM FILLING: Scald 114 cups 
milk and 2 tbsps. cut-up preserved or 
candied ginger in double boiler. Com- 
bine 4 cup granulated sugar, 2% tbsps, 
corn starch and 4 tsp. salt; slowly stir 
in milk mixture. Pour back into pan and 
cook over boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly, until smoothly thickened; cover 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until no 
raw flavor of starch remains—about 7 
minutes longer. Slowly stir hot mixture 
into 1 slightly-beaten egg; return to 
double boiler and cook over hot water,- 
stirring constantly, for 1 minute. Re- 
move from heat; gradually stir in 1 tbsp. 
butter or margarine and 4 tsp. wanila: 
Cool this filling thoroughly before spread- 
ing on cake. : a 


wale” 


OCILVI 


vitamin enriche 
FLOUR 


Contains 0.44 milligram of thiamine, 0.26 milligram of riboflavin 
3.5 milligrams of niacin and 2.9 milligrams of iron per 100 grams 
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Let's Ask 


We've: found that certain questions, 
Stir up quite a commotion; 

Tt requires time and. effort, 
Zo. set the thing in motion. 


FE is next to impossible to guess just 

what question is going to “catch 
fire’ with you readers. Many times 
in the past certain questions that I 
considered very. interesting didn’t 
seem to make a ripple on the surface 
and then would come what appeared 
to be a simple little thing and whee! 
— of all the correspondence it pro- 
voked. In the latter class I can cer- 
tainly name this question : 


“Can you find the pattern for the 
padded rose cushion?”...I tossed 
this question to you readers. but 
weeks went by without any reaction. 
In the meantime seventy other read- 
ers wrote in stating, “I would like 
that pattern too, when you find it.” 
Many many more readers wrote in 
too . .. but they did not enclose their 
stamped self-addressed envelopes... 
(as is the rule on this page) so I am 
not answering them personally. .How- 
ever, I did reply to the 70 and my 


letters to them were very brief. It 


mostly ran: “Look in the March is- 
sue and you'll see instructions and 
names of women who are ready to 
sell the pattern and full instructions 
to you.” 


Rose Velvet Cushion — I have be- 
fore me as I write two cushions, both 
are beautiful, both are made of a mat 
of black rayon velvet and both have 
a raised flower design in vivid colors. 
The design too is fashioned of rayon 
velvet. The first one is from Mrs. B. 
Miller, Tuffnell, Sask. She says in 
her letter that the cushion does not 
require a real pattern: she has cut 
out a round centre (made of yellow 
velvet) and padded it and round the 
centre she has arranged symmetrical 
petals slightly overlapping (of rose 
velvet). Each petal is padded and the 
whole flower is glued onto the black 
background. Running from flower to 
flower is a delicate stem embroidered 
in green. At regular intervals on 
this stem are placed leaves of green 
velvet and they too are glued onto the 
black background. If you look at the 
back of the cushion you'll see no sew- 
ing at all, except the embroidered 
stem. Although this is a very pretty 
piece of handiwork it really isn’t ‘the 
rose cushion’ ... to me it looks more 
like a shasta daisy. 


The second cushion came to me 


from Mrs. -P. J. Peters, Waldeck, 
Sask. Hers comprises a whole cluster 
of very natural looking roses, several 
buds and of course connecting stems 
and leaves..Mrs. Peters (and I asked 
her permission to use her name and 
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Aunt Sal 


address), makes ‘these for sale. Her 
asking price is $5.00 each and I know 
from making inquiries that this is 
very reasonable. However if ~ you 
want a pattern and full instructions 
then she will supply them for $1.00: 
Another lady sent me in some very 
carefully sketched patterns with in- 
structions and she too states she will 
supply these to any reader for $1.00. 
Her name is Mrs. H. H. Campbell, 
Box 534, Killarney, Manitoba. Doz- 
ens of you have stated that you would 
gladly pay this amount for such a 
pattern so here is your chance. Some _ 
of you have even sent me a dollar 
wo. CU wish you would stop sending 
me money). 


Because Mrs. Campbell’s instruc- 
tions were so easy to follow I’m going 


-to place them here. I didn’t see her - 


finished work, although she offered 
to send it, but I could see no point in 
me acquiring any more cushions... 
I'd just be tempted to buy them all 
and honestly I’d have to be a million- 


. aire to buy all the things that I’ve had. 


offered: to me through this column. 
My work is to try to help you readers 
.-not to either buy or sell merchan- 
dise. 


Padded Rose. Cushion — The front 
of the cushion requires a piece of vel- 
vet 18 inches square. For three cush- 
ions you'll need one yard of red or 
rose or yellow velvet and 1/8 yard of 
green velvet for the leaves. 


‘No. 1 square is 2 inches square and 
you need three of them. You fold it . 


diagonally and gather around the 


two sides. You join them overlapping 
the petals a little for the centre of - 
the..rose. 


No. 2 square is 3 inches square and 
you treat it the same folding diagon- 
ally and gathering across other sides. S 
You need.3 of them and you sew them 
around the No. 1’s making a ring. 


No. 3 squares are 4 inches square.” 
You treat them the same and they - 
go in behind the No. 2’s — you need 
3 of these too. Z 


No. 4 on the pattern-is not a 
square but an oblong 4 inches by 2 
inches.. Fold the two top corners down 
to. the centre of the bottom so you'll 
form a triangle. Sew this together on 
the wrong side of goods and turn 
right side out then gather across bot- 
tom edge and you have the outside 
petals. ‘You: need five of these. 


Hope you can make something of 
this. I think this pattern is for the 
type of cushion that has one massive 
rose on it. Some that I’ve seen have 
several small roses . . . also buds. . 
If or when you send to one of the 


. ladies mentioned above for your pat- 


tern specify if you want one large 


"rose or a cluster of roses and buds. 


We are going to write FINIS to - 
this subject of rese cushions! If any 
other ladies write in now stating they 
too have the pattern and are willing 
to pass it on I’ll have to be hard-. 
hearted and state — ‘‘So sorry... too 


'llate.” I am convinced that the two - 


ladies who offered their patterns and 
instructions know what they are doing . 
and can give you real help. And I 
xnow by much inquiring around that 
the price they are asking is: very 
reasonable. 


‘NOTE: Because so much space. 


.was given over his month winding up 


the rose cushion problem all other 
questions had to be handled privately. 
However I shall pick out several of 
this month’s. questions that I count 
‘general interest ones’ and shall place 
ee in next month’s column. 


Aunt Sal, 


-- fl Ripley Record Beater 
By IRENE LOUISE HARRISON, 
Ohaton, Alta, 254 )- 


(Ru a better mouse trap, and 
‘the world. will beat a path to 
your door,” is a popular saying. 


Ray Blades of our district has 
proven that this is also true in the 
field of horticulture. For a goodly 
number ‘of years horticulture has been 
a keen hobby of Mr. Blades, and of 
late years he has received much re- 
cognition for his work, as the red 
ribons pile up, and interested visitors 
find their way to his farm. 


Recently while glancing over a 
copy of The Star Weekly, his eye fell 
upon the picture of a potted cactus 
exactly like one of his own. In Rip- 
ley’s ““Beheve or Not,” column, he read 
that it had been grown from a seed 
by Mrs. Nora:Mihn, of Harvard, Ne- 
braska. It had attained the height of 
88 inches. Mr. Blades immediately 
went for the tape measure and an- 
nounced modestly that the cactus 
plant which he had also grown from 
seed, measured 106 inches. We be- 
lieve that this is a record, especially 
for a locality as far north as. we are. 


In conversation with Mr. Blades, he 
tells us that he planted the seed 
twelve or fifteen years ago. He does 
not know the botanical name of the 
plant, but recognized the one in Rip- 
ley’s column as being the same as his 
own. Mr. Blades states that his plant 
has received no special care. Twice, 
in the summer time, he set the pot 
out of doors, but found that the 
growth under these conditions was 
too rapid. He has repotted the plant 
about three times in the span of its 
life, and at present it is growing in a 
small six-inch pot. Three years ago, 
he trimmed the plant back severely. 
It has grown over two feet since that 
time. He is forced to keep the cactus 
plant in the stairway, as it is too tall 
to be kept in a room of-any home. 


Mr, Blades is keenly interested in 
all phases of horticulture. He owns a 
small orchard of fruit trees, and 
proved to the world that Alberta 


froning Wrinkles 

By JANE DALE 
YouNnc housekeepers and inexperi- 
enced ones may have some diffi- 
culty with the weekly ironing. Wrin- 
kles appear where they never were be- 


fore, and even after much labor and] 


effort the garments have a rough ap- 
pearance. Many years ago fabrics to 
be ironed were divided into four main 
classes, cotton, linen, silk and wool. 
There was a definitely prescribed 
method for pressing garments made 
from any one of these. Now there are 
many varieties of each fabric, com- 
binations of each and other new ones, 
such as rayon, nylon, orlon, etc. Iron- 
ing for the beginner can easily be a 
complex business. 

One safe rule for the beginner is to 
follow exactly the printed rules for 
laundering to be found on each gar- 
ment bought. If no rules are listed 
make inquiries from an experienced 
neighbor or friend before setting an, 
iron to the fabric. Expensive dresses 
and blouses have been ruined by care- 
less handling. 

Drip drying for acetates, rayons, 
some cottons and metallic cloth makes 
ironing easier. Don’t wring the gar- 
ment at all while putting it through 
the various washes. After the final 
rinse hang it on a sturdy hanger and 
let it drip dry out in the open air. 
Press by the prescribed method for 
that special material. Letting a gar- 
ment drip dry does away with all the 
criss cross and other wrinkles which 
are so hard to iron out. This method 
is particularly good for taffetas, otto- 
men cords and some linen. 

When dampening clothes for iron- 
ing, dampen lightly with warm water. 
Fold instead of rolling cover with a 
‘damp towel and in a very short time 
the clothes will be ready to iron and 
what is better there will be very deep 
rolled in wrinkles to iron out. Hea- 
vily dampened clothes take so much 
more time and effort to iron dry. 

Hang house dresses by the shoul- 
ders, aprons from the waist and pil- 
low slips with a lap over of three or 
four inches when hanging out the 
In this way there are no 
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|One Basic Dough. 
makes 


2. Copricit FepueeF 


Amazingly Versatile Dough with 
new Active Dry Yeast! 


You make a single quick-rising dough 
with the new Fleischmann Active Dry Yeast 
«+. your oven produces four thrilling 

dessert treats! When you bake at home, 


see how this sure, quick-acting 
yeast helps multiply variety on your table, 
Needs no refrigeration—~ — 


could grow fruit, when few deemed it wash. 
possible. In his orchard are various bulges and sags to iron out. 
varieties of crabapples, cherries, clothes dry straight. 


The REFRIGERATION 


plums, apples and apricots, besides all 
the varieties of smaller fruits. 


About two weeks ago, our keen 
horticulturist received a letter from 
the Society of Horticulture in Winni- 
peg. The context of the letter was 
the glad news that Mr. Blades had 
been chosen as one of the leading hor- 
ticulturists of Western Canada, They 
asked him to write the History of 
Fruit Growing for this area. 


Many visitors call at the Blades’ 
farm every year, to see the miracle of 
fruit hanging from trees in Alberta. 


Last summer B. D. McCalla, pro- 
vincia] horticulturist for this province 
visited his-fruit orchard. He was so 
favorably impressed with that which 
he saw, that he returned a few days 
later, bringing with him Dr. Hilton 
ofthe Alberta University, and .W. 
Evans who is a fruit breeding officer 
for the same institution. 

As a friend and neighbor of Mr. 
Blades, I can only say that if modesty 
and hard work, combined with knowl- 
edge and study, will lead to success, 
Mr. Blades will go a long, long way 
in his chosen field. : 


errr rnernnn ene 3 EH ne meme 


A judge out walking came“across 
the town loafer fishing. ‘Joe,” he 
said, sternly, “Do you think it’s right 
to leave your wife hard at work while 
you spend your time fishing?” 

“Why, sure thing,” said the other 
earnestly, “It’s all right. My wife 
don’t need no watching. She'll work 
Just as hard as if I was there.” 


These are just a few wrinkles to do 
away with those wrinkles which mean 
that much extra work. As the be-: 
ginner does the family ironing week 
after week she will find out for her- 
self other wrinkles and shortcuts. 

————_—_— SS ee 

Not a single case of polio developed 
among children vaccinated in 1955 in 
Saskatchewan, stated Hon. T. J. 
Bentley, minister of health for that 
province, 


es * 


In 1900 it took about 100 man hours 
of.work to produce 100°bushels of 
wheat. ‘Today it takes about 25 hours 
of work to produce 100 bushels of, 
wheat. 


Hy-Line 
Chicks 


feather and mature fast because 
of hybrid vigor. They develop 
into paying pullets early. Pullets 
usually reach 50% production 
in 5% to 614 months and lay at 
peak production soon afterward. 
Order Hy-Line chicks now for 
high egg profit. 


Brett-Young Seeds Ltd. 


(Pioneer Hatchery Department) 
WINNIPEG 13, Manitoba 


get a month’s supply! 


Basic COFFEE CAKE Dough 


Scald~ 

2 cups milk 4 
Remove from heat and cool fo fukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 

Y4 cup lukewarm. water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle 
with corifents of > 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's 

Active Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. Stir 
in lukewarm milk and 

4:well-beaten eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sift together twice 

7 cups once-sifted bread flour © 

Y2 cup granulated sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 
Stir about 6 cupfuls into the yeast mixfure; 
beat until smooth and elastic. 
Work in remaining dry ingredients and 

23 cups (about) once-sifted _ 

bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in a greased bowl and grease 
top of dough. Cover and set dough in a 
warm place, free from draught, and let 
risé until doubled in bulk. Turn out dough 
on lightly-floured board and knead lightly 
until smooth. Divide info 4 equal portions 
and finish as follows: 


1. CINNAMON SQUARE 


Combine % cup granulated sugar and 1 tsp; 
cinnamon; sprinkle on board. Place one portion 
of dough on sugar mixture and roll into a 12-inch 
square; fold dough from back to front, then from 
left to right; repeat this rolling and folding twice, 
using a little flour on the board, if necessary; 
seal edges. Place in greased 8-inch square pan; 
press out to edges. Grease top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled. Cream 2 thsps. butter or margarine, 
% cup granulated sugar and % tsp. cinnamon; 
mix in 4 cup broken walnuts and 1 tbsp. milk, 
Spread over risen dough. Bake at 350°, 30 to 
35 mins. 


2. APRICOT FIGURE EIGHT 


Combine % cup brown sugar, 1 tbsp. flour, % tsp. 
mace and 4 cup finely-chopped -nuts. Roll out 
one portion of dough into a rectangle about 22 
by 6 inches. Spread with 2 tbsps. soft butter or 
margarine; sprinkle with nut mixture. Fold dough 
lengthwise into 3 layers. Twist dough from end 
to end; form into figure 8 on greased pan. Grease 
top. Cover and let rise until doubled. Bake at 
350°, about 30 mins. Fill crevices of hot figure 8 
with thick apricot jam; spread other surfaces with 
white icing; sprinkle with nuts. 


3. FRUIT COIL 


Knead into one portion of dough, 2 tsps. grated 
orange rind, % cup raisins, 4 cup chopped nuts 
and 4 cup well-drained cut-up red and green 
maraschino cherries. Roll out dough, using the 
hands, into a rope about 30 inches long. Beginning 
in the centre of a greased deep 8-inch round pan, 
swirl rope loosely around and around to edge of 
pan. Brush with 2 tbsps. melted butter or mar- 
garine; sprinkle with mixture of 4 cup granulated 
sugar and 1] tsp. cinnamon. Cover and let rise 
until doubled. Bake at 350°, 35 to 40 mins. 


4. SUGARED JELLY BUNS 


Cut. one portion of dough into 12 equal-sized 
peo: Shape each piece into a smooth round 
all; roll in melted butter or margarine, then in 
granulated sugar. Place, well apart, on greased 
an; flatten slightly. Cover and let rise until 
loubled. Form an indentation in the top of each 
bun by twisting the handle of a knife in the top; 
fill with jelly. ver and let rise 15 mins. longer. 
Bake at 350 » 15 to 18 mins, 
~ 
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When we were getting grain I saw 
&@ squirrel. He soon came back with 
some acorns. We looked under the 
granary. There was a big pile of the 
acorns.—George Purdy, R.R. 1, Gunn, 
Alberta, 

* = * 

I once had a hundred lambs and one 
day I counted them and there were 
only 99. Then I went in the field and 
looked for it. So two weeks past and 
one day I saw something from far 
off. I went there and it was a coyote 
with the dead lamb lying beside him. 
-— Sam Waldner, Box 40, Magrath, 
Alberta. 

» s * 

High on a hilltop, but still, stands 
a band of wild horses eating their fill. 
One is the leader protecting the band. 
He takes them through forests and 
desert sand. With the Spaniards the 
first horses came, and their mighty 
hoofs fed them to fame, They toss 
their magnificent heads to show that 
if men come they must go. Never to 
feel the saddle and bridle, but to roam 
the range like lost cattle. —- Dorothy 
Carne, Ardrossan, Alberta. 

* * * 

One morning my dad was feeding 
our cats. The doorstep on which he 
was feeding them was icy. When 
one of them was finished eating and 
was going to go its paw was frozen 
to the doorstep. The cat pulled and 
pulled but it could not get loose. It 
looked very funny. My Dad took 
some warm water and poured it over 
its paw. Soon it got loose. I thought 
the cat was lucky for what would 
the cat have done if all four paws 
were stuck? Later I decided that it 


ote BA net mens 


Se SECTION FOR 


would be best for the cats to wear 
shoes while eating. — Jean Kump, 
Cavell, Sask. 

* a * 

One day, while I was looking at 
my muskrat traps, I found one trap 
set off but it had a muskrat tooth in 
it. Apparently the muskrat had 
reached for the piece of carrot on the 
trap and got his tooth caught, then, 
in struggling to get away, the tooth 
had come out. — L, Johnston, R.R, 2, 
Langlank, Sask. 

* * * 

Last spring the old mother duck 
hatched baby ducks. One little duck 
crawled out of his pen. There was a 
wood pile near by and we thought he 
went under it. We looked for a long 
time until we gave up as it was get- 
ting dark, thinking the poor little 
duck would be dead by morning. 
There was a pen close by with older 
ducks in it. In the morning we let 
the older ducks out and guess what! 
Out came the little duck. He had 
slept with the older ducks. We called 


him Peep. — Judy Simmons, Tawa- 
tinaw, Alta. 
* * A ’ 
One day last August all our 


chickens and small animals gathered 
around something. We saw this and 
so We went to see what was there. 
We found it to be a big turtle. Our 
dog jumped at him and the turtle 
snapped back at him, We picked it 
up carefully and put it into a tub and 
covered it. We quickly ran into the 
house and got a few pails or water 
and put the turtle in a huge tub. We 
left him over night in the tub and in 
the morning we found out that he 


The Best Bargain— 


In the Farm Publication Field 
is the 


FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


10 Years for $1.00 


This special farm rate applies onty in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 


and British Co1umbia, 


All others $1.00 per year, 


Subscribers can help by telling their neighbors about this exceptionally 


low rate. 


One subscriber writes: 
money.” 


“The Crossword Puzzle alone is worth the 


Send cheque, postal note, or money order to: 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Graphic Arts Building, 
Calgary, Alberta 


Application Form :— 
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PROVINCE 


Please Mark: 
NEW [] or RENEWAL —-) | 


Was gone. 
that a turtle goes one-half mile from 
creek, — Emelie Grace, Bowmanville, 
Ont. 

s . a 

We had a goose and a gander. The 
goose was sitting on sixteen eggs. 
One day something took her eggs. We 
got more eggs and set them under 
a hen and hatched two goslings. The 
goose and gander came up to the 
fence and called the goslings over. 
Then the goose and gander raised 
the goshngs until they were full 
grown. Although they took care of 
them, we felt sorry for the poor hen 
that was left.—Diane Thomas, Rapid 
City, Man. 

* * * 

Once we had a hen who had three 
baby chickens; another hen came and 
took one baby chicken. We had a 
rooster who must have seen this, be- 
cause he went around with the hen to 
guard the other two chicks after that. 
When the chicks had grown up we 
killed the rooster. The chickens were 
old enough to look after themselves 


then. Both chicks grew up to be 
roosters. — Myrtle Thomas, Rapid 
City, Man. 


Last year we had a lot of geese. 
There was a gander that always 
chased after us. One day, when I 
went to the chicken coop, the gander 
chased after me. He flew on my 
head and knocked me over. The 
gander picked on my head and tore a 
very small hole in my cap, — Alberta 
Fast, Vauxhall, Alta. 


* * * 


One day in the winter time I set 
some snares out for rabbits. When 
I was coming home I decided to look 
at my snares The first snare was still 
there. I looked at my second one 
and it was gone. I followed the 
tracks, here I found my snare with 
my pet cat in it. — Ross Purdy, Gunn, 
Alta. 


A 2 x 
One day when Daddy went down to 


1 the south pasture he found three hens 
Jin the back of the truck eating grain. 


Daddy went to the fence and got a 
piece of wire which he bent into. a 
hook. He caught two of the hens in 
the back of the truck but the other 
flew out and Daddy caught her be- 
neath the truck. He held the hens 
in one hand and drove the truck home 
with the other. —- Isabel] Fraser, Fair- 
fax, Man. 
* *® * 

In November, a strange thing hap- 
pened at midnight. My mother woke 
up and heard an awful scratching on 
the outside door. She got up and 
opened the door cautiously, and what 
do you think she saw? She saw a 
muskrat trying to get in. He ran 
around in the kitchen and nibbled at 
the cat’s feed. He saw the chicken 
pail in a corner and jumped into it. 
That is what he wanted — water. 
Finally, he got out. Next morning 
he was under the work bench because 
he was scared when he came down 
the stairs. Then my mother said, 
“Guess what came in last night?” We 
guessed but we had to give up. It 
was the muskrat. It was hunting for 
food and shelter because the sloughs 
were frozen hard. Then when we 
were off to school my mother and my 
sister went quietly and fed the musk- 
rat. It stood up on his hind legs and 
gnawed away on a crust of bread be- 
tween his two front paws. The next 
day he stayed in the shed hiding un- 
der a mat. We set a pan of water 
out and when he wanted something 
he would scratch on the door. Then 
my mother would give him celery and 
a crust of bread. Then he would dive 
in and gsve himself a bath. Then he 
ate the crust of bread and celery. He 
was becoming quite a pet. Then one 
night he became so persistent gnaw- 
ing at the door, we couldn’t sleep, so 


It. certainly is‘remarkable. 


our Dad went-and ‘finished him, — 
Jimmy Teasdale, Vermilion, Alberta. : 
* * * . 

Two years ago my father shot an. 
owl when it took a chicken, The next 
day he found the nest, but there was 
no sign of another owl around. He 
climbed the tree and found four baby 
owls. He brought them home and I 
fed them on mice, rabbits and go- 
phers. When I had them for about 
three weeks two died and one was 
killed by a pig. I had only one left, so 
I taught it tricks and trained it to 
Meet me after school. When it was 
about a year old a neighbor killed it 
for fun. I was really angry and I 
felt bad because it was such a good 
pet. I named him “Whispering Bill” 
because of the whispering noise he 
made, — Sharon Terleski, Tawatinaw, 
Alta. 

* » * 

One day last summer as I went 
out with my brother to start his old 
tractor to do some breaking, we dis- 
covered that a robin had built her nest 
under the fender which had four blue 
eggs in it. We took the nest and set 
it on a nearby limb, and we walked 
a little ways away to see if the robin 
would go to her new place, We waited 
for a while to see if she would go to 
her nest She kept going back to the 
tractor but her nest wasn’t there, so 
my brother felt sorry for the robin 
and moved the nest back to the trac- 
tor, and we left her there till she 
hatched and raised her young ones.—. 
Douglas Wood, R.R. 1, Gunn, Alta, 

* * * 

One morning, when I woke up, I 
heard a noise under the house. I 
went to see what it was. I saw two 
bright pink eyes staring at me, and. 
it turned out to be a white rabbit and 
we kept it, and soon it got tame 
enough to eat out of our hands. Two 
weeks later we got a kitten and they 
got very friendly and started to play 
and sleep together. They had a happy 
time together. — Marlene Moorhouse, 
Oliver, B.C. ; 

* * * 

Our dog, Rover, likes to be with. 
Daddy very much. This winter when : 
Daddy went to get wood Rover went 
with him, over by a slough, and found 
a muskrat frozen stiff. Rover brought 
it over by the horses and Daddy saw 
it was a frozen muskrat. Daddy 
brought it home and skinned it and 
found there were no marks on it. I 
think Rover is a pretty good dog. 
Don’t you? — Judy Moorhouse, Bre- 
ton, Alta. 

* * * 

While my brother and I were home 
alone we heard the dogs barking and 
looked out the window. There was 
Flash our black horse standing up in 
the bob-sleigh box munching at the 
oat bundle we put in it to take to 
school tomorrow for the team. We 
didn’t know how to get him out, so he 
staved in for an hour before he tried 
to turn around and he upset the 
sleigh box and broke it up. I don’t 
think he’ll try that trick again. 
Clinton Goodwin, Trossachs, Sask. 

En cles dient SERENE 

Bees have to visit 340,000 alsike 
flowers to set one pound of seed, ac- 
cording to P, Panikiw, apiculturist at 
the Beaverlodge station. There are 
680,000 such seeds in a pound. 

* * * 

Canadian milk produced in 1955 to- 
talled 17,300,000,000 lbs. from 3,287,- 
000 cows. There was an increase of 
70,000 milk cows over 1954 and milk 
production was up 516,379,000 Ibs. 

* * 


* 


“Why in the world,” said the insur- 
ance manager to one of his new sales- 
men, ‘‘would you write a policy on a 
man 93 vears old!” . 

“Well,” said the agent, sheepishly, 
“IT looked in the census figures and 
noticed that Practically nobody of 
that age dies.” 


C000 HUMOR 
“Ice Cream Distributorship — 


— AVAILABLE — 


America ’s Favorite Ice Cream Brings 


You a Gold Mine On Wheels 
MAKE YOUR DREAMS COME ‘TRUE 


The Sky’s The Limit On Your Income When You 
Own a GOOD HUMOR FRANCHISE - 


WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER A GOOD INCOME? Name the figure — You can make 
it when you own your own Protected GOOD HUMOR Franchise. This money maker 
can be yours. No rent to pay. No real estate taxes. You operate under minimum 
expense. You have no credit accounts. All sales are quick and strictly cash. 


Quick turnover means quick profits. _ You can work as long as you wish and where 
you wish. You are not tied down to any one location. Submit details of your past 
. and present employment. 


- .For Further Information Write to 


20th CENTURY MERCHANDISING CO. — 435 Querbes St., Montreal, Que. 
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CORN BREEDER 
The Editor: 

Quite a number of farmers and gar- 
But C.O.D., packing costs and con- 
deners wrote for samples of corn. 
tainers and other costs took too 
much toil. I got 50c for 2 oz. ready 
for delivery. I got an offer of $8 a 
Ib., but for 15 years’ work with seed 
corn I did not consider it. I have 
about four years’ crosses and with 
the 55 crosses of three kinds I would 
like to carry on but my health is bad. 
I would nke one person to take over 
one pound, follow my instructicns and 
eplit 50-50. The rest I will send to 
all who wish a couple of ounces. They 
may do better than I, if they take 
the earliest ears and pollinize. They 
must be in a 50 - 50 corn district. Two 
years will give abundant returns. I 
also have seed from cauliflower and 
cabbage which, in flower, provides 
great bee feeding very late in fall. Is 
good for cattle feeding as well. Each 
plant weighs about 5 Ibs. 

This is my last letter as I must go 
to hospital for how long I do not 
know, but last year was 10% months. 
-——-O. L. Bechtel, Kelvington Sask. 


o a * 


ALIENATION OF RESOURCES 


The Editor: 

I would like to comment on part of 
your editorial, alienation of Canadian 
resources in your February issue, 

While your are perfectly right, it is 
a sad fact that so many of our most 
valuable resources have had to be 
developed by American capital and 
Americans. 


Yet is it not preferable to have the 
Americans develop them rather than 
not have them developed at all, seeing 
that our own financiers do not care 
to risk their capital on exploration 
ventures. Undoubtedly those large 
American corporations desire to make 
as large profits as the trade will bear, 
i think we must admit that they are 
entitled to somewhat higher profits 
than if they invested in proven safe 
investments. 

It appears to me that what we 
need now is a federal government 
with enough vision and backbone to 
pass and apply legislation which will 
prevent these American, as well as 
our own large corporations from reap- 
ing unduly high profits, having regard 
to the capital and risk involveh — 
J, P. Jensen, 888 Seymour Ave., Vic- 
toria, B.C. 


* * * 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 
The Editor: 

This is the first letter to the Editor 
from us in more than thirty years the 
“Review” has come to our house as 
one of our highly valued farm papers; 
comes to the top for sound, good farm 
information, and to my way of 
thinking it’s really getting good lately. 
May I also comment on’ your good 
choice of other reading for us, like 
Ivan Helmer’s Lamp Flashed On 1956, 
assuring us that there is to be no 
shortage of weather. Best season for 
ulcers, his warning concerning Leap 
Year, but some will gain a mother- 
in-law without any real harm, is good 
to know, but the tighter money and 
belts and shortage of sap in us old- 
sters causing hardened arteries is to 
be taken with a pinch of salt, but the 
writer of the article did an admirable 
job to give us a start in the new year. 

What really caused me to write this 

letter, however, is another writer in 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


the same paper (the Jan., '56 issue), 
Mary BH. McVey, who gave us under- 
standing as to how come this foolish- 
ness in women’s apparel in the last 
few years, that a roan cow caused 
it, we would not have known had we 
not the privilege of reading Farm and 
Ranch Review. Will enclose two little 
pamphlets showing my interest in this 
subject, one I would like Mary McVey 
to have with my goodwill compli- 
ments, anyone else can have one 
mailed free by writing me their name 
and address.—O,. M. Nerland, 42 Lang 
Crescent, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


2 * * 


THE OBSOLETE BUSHEL 


The Editor: 


I saw your article in January Re- 
view, ‘““Bushel Outdated.” That is just 
what I have been advocating for many 
years. The bushel .may have been 
all right two thousand years ago, 
but once they got scales it should 
have been changed to the 100 
Ibs. for all grain. All you would have 
to do is take off the truck weight 
and have the result. A few years ago 
I wrote to Trade Minister C. D. Howe 
about it, but couldn’t get him to see 
it. These people in parliament don’t 


want any suggestions from anybody 


outside of parliament. 


Another thing I think should be 
done: If we ever get a National 
Health Service, I have read that years 
ago in China they had a national 
health service and they paid the doc- 
tors according to the number of 
people they kept weil. The more 
people that were sick, the less money 
they got. If they could get the doc- 
tors interested in keeping everybody 
well and trying to get people to live 
and eat for health there might be a 
vast improvement. 


I have also read the article by F. A. 
Twilley, Swan River, about our dear 
old steam engines. Am surprised to 
hear a man talk like this. I sure think 
different. Between plowing and 
threshing I ran a steam engine for 16 
years. I had a big 32-cross-compound 
Reeves, a wonderful, powerful engine, 
and rart so smooth and slick. The 
engine with a soul. He is dead and 
gone now, all cut up and gone for 
scrap; may his dear old soul rest in 
peace. The toot of a steam engine 
always won me, After the steam 
engines took the place of the horse- 
power what a wonderful improvement 
it was and saved our noble friends, 
the horse, all that hard work. Quite 
true, a good many didn’t really make 
them pay. But one trouble, there were 
times they threshed away too cheap. 
When I was a boy in Ontario. three 
men used to go around with a 36-inch 
thrasher and a horse-drawn steam en- 
gine and only charged 80c an hour for 
the outfit and men, so, how could they 
make money at that; and out west 
here the weather is against you so 
much. If I had only known a couple 
of years sooner that they were going 
to put in these museums I sure would 
have kept mine and also the big ten- 
bottom Cockshutt breaking plow I had 
which was still in good shape. I still 
have the whistle and water column 
and glass and steam gauges which I 
want put over my grave, when I may 
probably be firing down below, and 
have my name engraved on the whis- 
tle. It will be better than a monu- 
ment. — John A, Hamer, Plato, Sask. 
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"THE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


The Editor : 

There was a very quiet inconspicu- 
ous movement tnitiated in the fall of 
1955 by the provincial government. 
to do away with the transferable vote 
in single member constituencies in 
future provincial elections. At con- 
ventions in constituencies which are 
represented by Social Credit members 
word has been quietly passed around 
suggesting that a resolution be passed 
asking for the abolition of this method 
of voting. The faithful have respond- 
ed and so by the time of the next 
session of the legislature the cabinet 
will have before it a number of these 
requests, passed in most instances by 
those who had little or no conception 
of what they were doing, or the at- 
tack they were innocently making on 
a most essential phase of Democracy. 
Away back in the early teens of the 
present century the locals of the old 
U.F.A.-.were studying the need for a 
fairer and more democratic system of 
balloting when political thought had 
developed to the point where there 
were more than two divisions of po~ 
litical viewpoint. Numerous resolu- 
tions were passed by many locals 
asking for the transferable vote in 
single member constituencies. This 
legislation was introduced by the 
U.F.A. Government in the session’ of 
1924 and on April 12th of that year 
the Bill was finally assented to and 
has been used in all succeeding pro- 
vincial elections. 

Now the main advantage of this 
system is that it prevents representa- 
tion on a minority basis as is possible 
where there are more than two 
parties. Further, it gives to all voters 
a much freer and wider use of the 
ballot in making choice in representa- 
tion. It is apparent that it is the 
desire of the present government to 
ensure their return to power in suc- 
ceeding elections by a cohesive minor- 
ity under 4 return to the plurality or 
straight majority vote, which in many 
cases, 1s representation or government 
by the minority. This is an attack 
on one of the essential principles of 
democracy and this method of voting 
should not be discarded for a mere 
matter of the retention of political 
power. 

Jack Southerland, Hanna, Alta. 


* * *® 


THE STEAM TRACTOR 
The Editor : 


The letter Mr. Twilley had in the 
January issue of your paper will get 
a few answers I expect. I am more 
than surprised to see such a lot of 
school-boy spite simply because a 
group of people tried to enjoy them- 
selves for a day. , 

I may say those dizzy old farmers 
as you call them are not as dizzy as 
you think. When I was 15 I worked 
on a steamer for 50c per day. I got 
up at 5 a.m. and they never pulled the 
belt before 9:30 p.m., and I enjoyed 
every minute of it. My job was to 
buck straw for the engine with a 
rope, and make sure there was a good 
load on every night on the straw 
rack, Also put the blower out and the 
bagger and then take them in when 
moving; help the separator man 
grease and oil. up at all times, sweep 
the mill off before moving and some- 
times walk back a mile or more if 
fire broke out at the set we just left, 
then catch up again on foot. When 
it got dark, I had to make a straw 
fire on each side of the belt so the men 
would see to feed and carry all the 
straw with a big fork. I wasn’t big 
enough to put the harness on or off 
my team. The other men did that for 
me, thankg to them. 

The man that owned the machine 
was Joe Davison, The separator man 
was Bert Thomas and the torch man 
was Wallace Moore. How many of 
them are alive now I can’t tell you. 
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One of the boys on the gang I think 
is in Saskatchewan or Alberta. If he 
reads this I say to him, Hello, George 
Carnegie of Cypress River, Manitobar 

Anyhow, as time passed I took to 
firing for different men: The Rich- 
mond brothers and Mr, Adams, Mr. 
Woods, George Pratt and one year for 
Joe Davison, Many a day I fired, and. 
many a day I was head push and 
bottle washer as far as the engine 
was concerned, 

You are blowing about being in the 
fire-box. Many a time I have been 
there, too, with well over one hundred 
pounds of steam in the boiler. You 
can write Corville Adams of Bruxells, 
Manitoba, and he will back it up. I 
never thought anything -of. it, .any 
more than*it was part of my day’s 
work. If they burned a lot of wood 
and sheaves as you say that wasn’t 
the engine’s fault. You shculd of 
jumped the ones responsible for it. 
I have known more than one-man that 
had a steamer and made money. I 
can give you their names, too, if you 
want them, They didn’t make a for- 
tune, but who does, no matter what 
he is at? About one in three or four 
million maybe might make it. — Tom 


~Duffus, Winnipeg, Man, 


* * * 


THE DANGER AHEAD 
The Editor: 

Canada is suffering from a financial 
cancer and doesn’t like to talk about 
it. 

It needs surgical attention now for 
the following reasons : 

1. Our reserves are. not adequate. 

2, Our adverse balance of payments 
will wipe them out in lesg than 4 
years once foreign capital ceases to 
flow in. 

3. They could be wiped out 2% 
times almost overnight by Americans 
selling their Canadian marketable se- 
curities should they get panicky about 
our true position. 

4, These reserves are less than they 


were a year ago August and they 


have been wasted in maintaining the 
Canadian dollar above par, 

5. Our adverse -balance of pay- 
ments with the U.S. can no longer be 
siphoned out of the rest of the world 
like they used to be. 

6. The adverse balance of payments 
is growing under cover of the influx 
of capital. 

7. We are not keeping all of the 
gold we mine and the gold subsidy 
has been cut to further decrease pro- 
duction. 

Now that portion of foreign capital 
which is invested in industries pro- 
ducing exportable products is desir- 
able but foreign capital invested in 
developed profitable businesses is not 
desirable because it simply indicates 
we are trading valuable assets for 
U.S. imports we cannot afford and 
sending the profits out of the country. 

With regard to what is adequate 
in gold reserves the point has been 
argued since the establishment of the 
first central bank in 1793 and nearly 
every panic since that time was the 
result of an inadequate gold reserve. 

The gold reserve has no bearing on 
its ratio to currency issued but to 
what drain it can be subjected to like 
panicky selling of Canadian assets by 
foreigners who own too much of our 
assets. 

Those Canadians who have been 
wallowing in the easy money provided 
by the current American investment 
stampede and the huge lopsided trade 
with the U.S. are very well satisfied 
to let it ride regardless of conse- 
quences. The official organ of an 
Eastern chamber of commerce illus- 
trates this clearly and the financial 
Press realizes this also and declines 
to upset them, 

Why nut check? ~—-R. P. Roberts, 
Vancouver, B.C, 


Changing Prairie Vista 
‘By ARKLEY LUCILLE O’FARRELL 


A® progress moves across the west- 

~~ ern Canadian prairies, the old 
“gives way to the new, but without 
changing fundamentals, 


It was the gay little lunch counters 
at the service stations that set us 
remembering, and understanding this 
as we travelled the Trans-Canada 
Highway westward. 


Time was when prairie people 
gathered at the “country store” to get 
the mail and their week’s supply of 
groceries, and to talk. By and by 
the little white school houses began 
to appear everywhere that there were 
enough children. And it was surpris- 
ing how many schoolhouses were 
~meeded! They sprang up like mush- 
‘rooms: after: a rain, and ‘the prairie 
“soon became generously dotted with 
these little sentinels of the plains. 


_ Inevitably these schools became 
the focal point of all community ac- 
tivity. They were not: only educa- 
_. tional centres, they were church, 
& courts, theatres and dance halls. They 
encompassed the whole social life of 
the people who needed to get together 
to talk, to plan, to manage their 
‘affairs in.a new land. The schools 
offered the best opportunity for this 
of anything they had because usually 
they. were situated within easy reach 
of everyone — in the centre of the 
district. 

Then ribbons. of steel were laid 
across the grassy prairie. The rail- 
road had come! Little handfuls of 
humanity huddled on one side or the 
other..of the track to grow into ham- 
lets, villages, towns and even cities. 
The Chinese restaurant became the 


“social centre” for tea and gossip. and — 


ice cream. We felt. very “‘advanced” 
when we could order ,an ice-cream 
sundae and eat it in a dim booth in a 
smoky Chinese ‘‘Cafe’’! 

No one dreamed then of a Trans-_ 
‘Canada Highway. We had the rail-— 
road. Our democrats and teams were 
giving way to Ford cars, our prairie 
trails to municipal roads. This was 
progress. indeed. And we talked 
grandly about it in the cafes, as we 
“sipped coffee or a ‘“‘coke”, 

But suddenly, a great band of 
‘prairie: was being scooped up and 
flung aside by monstrous machines 
‘tthe like of which we had had no 
thought when the first furrows were 
turned with oxen and the walking 
plow. A highway straight across 
Canada ! 

And along the Highway, the ser- 
vice stations are mushrooming just as 
_ the school houses once did. The ser- 
vice stations with their tea rooms and 
gay little lunch counters. New social 
centres for prairie people. 

They were not intended as such, of 
course. 
“tourists”, it is claimed. But ‘the 
same fundamental need to get to- 
gether and talk stifl draws us, and 


They were really meant for. 


The gay little lunch counter at the 
Walsh service station, on the Alberta 
border, is just off the Highway, at the 
edge of the town, and it is here the 
“retired farmers” living in Walsh drop 


in for a coke and to pick up the news . 


from east and west. They,.meet their 
old cronies still on the land, and keep 
in touch with the wheat surplus, and 
how many livestock everybody is 
feeding. 

-Once,~- nearly the whole village 
would turn out to meet the train, Now 
they turn out to meet the bus at the 
service station. Not as ostensibly as 
they once gathered on the station 
platform to watch the train, to be 
sure. But there you will find them 
now, at the lunch counter, sipping, 
watching and listening, and talking. 
It’s the little town’s “social centre’. 

At Medicine Hat, Alberta, the 
“Prairie Schooner” on the Highway, 
even draws the city people to eat and 
chat and glean first-hand news of the 
outside world, after a round of golf 
on the course near by. 

Of course not all these little ‘social 
centres” are along the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Once we stopped at Guy 
Gray’s, at Seven Persons, right on 
Number Three. Bright with paint, 
the lunch counter gleamed against a 
background of friendliness and un- 
hurried peace. <A place to relax, A 
clean, homey place with a piano ‘in 
plain sight, and children’s toys. — It, 
remided us of the homes that were 
once the “stopping places” along the 
prairie trails. 

Perhaps that was. because the peo- 
ple who ran it were genuine prairie. 
people, steeped in all our western 
traditions, particularly the tradition 
of hospitality. Their kindness warm- 
ed us as much as their coffee. 

For the old gives way to the new 
only in form. The fundamentals re- 
main the same. . The friendliness of 
-people, and our need of each other. 
rrr Ln Sei nema 


THE OLD STEAM TRACTOR 
The Editor: 

I enjoy reading. your magazine, 
there is so much in it for a small 
paper, but 1 was disgusted with the 
article by Mr. Twilley on the “Old 
Steam Tractor.” He hasn’t the feel- 
ing of the old prairie in his veins. It 
was the old steam tractor that built 
the west and made it possible for the 
“sissys’ of today to press a button 
and start an engine. The old steam 
engine would be pulling eight or ten 
breaking plows opening the prairie. 
It would be doing the work of five 
men and twenty horses. Then. came 
threshing time and the old lady would 
furnish power to roll three thousand 
bushels a day into the farmer’s wagon 
boxes. It would throw a few bushels 
over, but no one minded. It gave the 
the excuse for the odd Scotchman 
to keep sticking his hand back of 
the pan to see if it was going 
over. They were great old days and 
it would be wonderful to hear the old 
whistle blowing for water and grain 


what more natural need to get to- -teams. 


gether and talk still draws us, and 
what more natural than that we 
should drop in at these bright new 
‘places to talk farming, and exchange 
bits of news from here and there. 
At the junction”~ of the Trans-Can- 
ada and Number Twenty-one, six 
miles north of Maple Creek, Sas- 
'Katchewan, the large, bright lunch; 
room of the new service station there 
does quite a flourishing “farm trade”. 
Almost any time you stop there, you 
will find farmers from around Maple 
Creek, or Golden Prairie, or Piapot 
swapping their inevitable tales of the 
tractor. and comparing notes how 
- much power they have on the draw- 
bar, the while they munch sandwiches 
and drink coffee. Or sip tomato juice 
for health’s sake. : 
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The straw would be coming out of 
the blower at 6 a.m. until 7 p.m. with 
a break tor dinnner and lunch. A field 
pitcher would get a dollar and a half 
and his board, and he had to be a 
good spike pitcher to pull down two 
dollars and a half a day and his board. 
Today the guys who step on an en- 
gine and press a button ask that 
much an hour. No wonder cost of 
production has risen. Came a wet 
spell and out in the caboose a bit of 
whiskey and a few fiddles would be 
dug up, and the singing and dancing 
in the old caboose would: bring thou- 
sands of dollars over the radio to- 
day. I will have to quit. The-whistle 
has just blown for supper. Well, here’s 
to the old steam engine. It built the 
west.—Art Tilford, Birch Hills, Sask. 
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P.S.—My old undermounted Avery 
is in the museum at Saskatoon and it 
is.quite all right for Mr. Twilley to 
crawl into the fire-box and put in a 
new plug. 

a 


Milk production in Manitoba totalled 
1,062,551,000 ‘Ibs. in 1955, an increase 
of 1.6% over the previous year. About 
31%% was sold as fluid milk and 
59.7% as butter. The total value to 
producers was $28,215,000. Value of 
the manufactured milk produced was 
$37,377,000. 


* ¢ & 


Australian government has an- 
nounced a guaranteed price for wheat 
at $1.49-a bushel (Canadian funds), 
an increase of 6c over last crop year. 
The exportable surplus is around 
100,000,000 bushels. 


ee 


Great Britain bought Canadian pro- 
ducts to the value of $674 million in 
1955, and exported to Canada goods 
to the value of $345 million, thus in- 
curring a trade deficit of $329 mil- 
lion. How can Canada expect Great 
Britain to buy 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year? 

* * * 


Lemhi is the only soft wheat varie- 
ty recommended for Southern Alberta. 
Soft spring wheat is grown mainly 
in the irrigation areas under contract 
for a milling company. It should 
have a low protein content to make 
good quality pastry flour. 
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TREE PLANTING AT 
CLARESHOLM 


aes planting in the Claresholm 

area of southern Alberta increas- 
ed greatly during the past year ac- 
cording to figures released by Hugh 
H. Michael, the District Agriculturist 
at Claresholm. During 1955 over 50 
farmers ordered 54,220 trees through 
the Department of Agriculture office 
in Claresholm as compared to slightly 
over 15,000 trees ordered through 
this office the previous year. 


All the trees ordered last year 
were for farm shelter belts and the 
trees: ordered were mainly: Green 
ash, caragana, Manitoba blue spruce 
and a few ornamental types for 
hedges and inclusion in farm shelter 
belts. , 


Planning their shelter. belts, most 
farmers want caraganas for the out- 
side, then the faster-growing poplars 
next and then ash, elms and maples 
with a row of evergreens last before 
the inner row of caraganas. Most 
popular of the evergreens are Color- 
ado blue spruce. 


For planting field shelterbelts next 
year, John Perrott, Stavely (the town 
just north of Claresholm), has order- 
ed 56,00U trees through the Clares- 
holm office. Mr. Michael hopes to get 
a tree planter from the university to 
come down and possibly hold a 
demonstration when the trees are to 
be planted on the Perrott farm in the 
spring.—M. M. Grimsen, Claresholm. 
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50th ANN IVERSARY YEAR 
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Pool Opposes Freight Increase 


ORDON HARROLD, vice-chair- 

man of the board of directors for 
the Alberta Wheat Pool, appeared 
before a hearing of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners of Canada 
held in Vancouver and presented a 
brief on behalf of the Wheat Pool op- 
posing the implementation of a pro- 
posed 10 per cent increase in the 
freight rates on the movement of 
domestic grain. 

The Pool brief protested the pro- 
posed increase on the grounds that it 
would result either in an increase in 
‘the cost of domestic grain to the 
consumer, making it more difficult 
for the producer to market, or that it 
would cause a direct decrease in the 
returns to the farmer. He argued that 
the agricultural position is such at the 
present time that any such added 
disadvantage would be a serious blow 
to the hard-pressed farmers and 
would be contrary to the national in- 
terests. When the parliament of 
Canada is already debating ways and 
means for the taxpayer to relieve the 
producers of part of the burden of 
storage costs on surplus grain stocks, 


ie 


The Pool movement has now been in existence for a generation. 
its founders, the pioneer co-operators. 
help ever undertaken by a large group of farmers anywhere in the world. 


The Wheat Pools have rendered exceptional service and provided substantial savings tor the aoe 
ships, over a long period of time. They have justified the faith and loyalty og das in them by many thousands 
of farm people across Western Canada. 


The Alberta Wheat Pool started out with $8!/. millions in eeplta, provided GS the original members. 
financial record, over the years, up to July 31, 


Paid cash patronage dividends 
Redeemed membership reserves in cash 
Paid Alberta Government for 1929 overpayment 
Paid interest on overpayment 2 

Investments in fixed assets 
Working capital acquired 


it would be inconsistent, to say the 
least, if further measures detrimental 
to the position of the agricultural in- 
dustry were permitted. To emphasize 
the. Western farmer’s deteriorating 
economic status, Mr, Harrold: pointed 
out to the commission that their net 
income has decreased from $1,127 
million in 1951 to $3876. million in 
1955, 
have. increased. 

He further stated that the move- 
ment of domestic grain is consider- 
able. The Alberta Wheat Pool alone 
shipped 3.6 million bushels west dur- 
ing the 1954-55 séason and 5.7 million 
bushels east. The majority of the 
movement to British Columbia is for 


feed and furnishes a_ considerable. 


market for the type of grain that is 
the: hardest to sell in the export trade. 
B.C. feeders operate on a narrow mar- 
gin and an increase in freight would 
jeopardize this attractive market. 


Mr. Harrold arguedethat before the 
increase is implemented, it should be 
demonstrated clearly that the need of 
the additional revenue that it would 
provide the railways is greater than 
the adverse effects it would have on 
the agricultural interests and the 
economy of Canada. ; 


As The Tree Grows — 
The Wheat Pool movement was launched’ in=Western Canada heahilde grain producers were determined 
to take decisive action to correct abuses in the grain handling and sélling business. £. 


~The pioneer grain farmers had it in- their minds to form organizations which would be truly co-operative, 
would. provideé\a measure: of price protection, would safeguard grain producer members against exploitation 
ond would be under the constant control of the membership 


1955, is as follows : 


In addition to cash payments of $6, 852,946, member ‘dione have -received up to and including 1953-54, 
$11,162,010 in reserve. credits, making a local distribution of $18,014,956 on patronage dividends from earnings. 


It is unfortunate that present plugged conditions of local elevators, and the method employed in car dis- 
tribution, have prevented Pool members from patronizing Pool elevators in many instances. 


When conditions change and space is available Pool members should make it a point, for their own in- 
terests, in delivering their grain to an Alberta Pool elevator. 


__ ALBERTA WHEAT POOL____ 


while their costs of operation’ 


It has faithfully followed the purposes ot 
The movement has established itself as one of the greatest efforts in ape 


edentesenwen< $6,852,946 


WZeE ts ae ss 10,539,597 


Lloyd Nowlin, manager of country 
operations for the Alberta Wheat 


Pool, gets his mountain sheep on 
Devil’s Head, north of Minnewanka 
Lake. 


9,816,650 
5,649,000 
3,332,924 


6,864,323 


“It's Alberta Pool Elevators for Alberta Farmers “ 


Wheat Board Report 


flees report of the Canadian Wheat 

Wheat Board for the 1954-55 crop * 
year showed a deficit in thewheat 
account as at July 31, 1955, of 
$17, 365,756. , : 


The deficit developed through the 
method of valuating the unsold stocks 
on hand last: July 31, which totalled 
369,866,755 bushels of wheat. These 
were valued on the basis of $1.40 a 
bushel 1 northern for the wheat de- 
livered by producers in the 1954-55 
crop year, aid $1.63 a bushel basis 1 
northern for the 164,055,511 bushels 
taken over from the 1953-54 pool. 


“This basis of inventory is used in 
presenting the operating results for 
the 1954-55 pool,” the board’s report 
states, ‘‘even though the board’s ask- 
ing price for 1 northern wheat aver- 
aged $1.73 in store Fort William and 
Vancouver from Aug. 1, 1955, to Dec. 
30, 1955. 


What the board did was to allow 
a spread of 30c basis 1 northern on 
wheat delivered: in the 1954-55 crop 
year, and 10c on wheat taken over 
from the previous year’s pool. 


During 1954-55 the board had under 
administration in round figures 696.7 
million bushels of wheat and sold 327 
million bushels. Exports totalled 255 ~ 
million bushels, the balance 72 mil- 
lion bushels going into domestic con- . 
sumption. 


Operating costs for the year total- 
led $22, 6261092... the principal items 
being : 


Carrying cnaneee Reroe terns $19,130,816 
Interest and bank charges. 2,192,764 
Aaministration 2. 935,936 


The total expense works out at 
4.68 ents a bushel. 


Net saies-of 369.8 million bushels 
carried over from last crop year are 
continuing’ andthe cash received will 
be credited to the 1954-55 pool until 
such time as the government may au- 
thorize the balance transferred to the 
1955-56 pool at a price to be decided 
upon. 


The United Kingdom took. 101,893,- 
598. bushels of Canadian wheat; Ja- 
pan, 28,380,938; Germany, 24,028,030; 
Belgium, 15,492,479; Netherlands, 10,- 
110,963; Switzerland, 8,159,342; Phil- 
ippines, 6,483,340; Ireland, 3, 921, 187; 


Yuogslavia, . 3,631,253; Norway, 3,- 
578,689; Austria, 2,604,841; Malta, 
2,259,561; India, 2,187,109; Italy, 


1,347,561; Israel, 1,840,306. : 


Central America and the Caribbean 
area took 10,666,923 bushels, and 
South America, 8,684,618 bushels. i 
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A girl had trouble with her new 
car at a traffic light and couldn’t get 
it to start. The light changed from 
green to red and back to green, and 
she still couldn’t get the thing to 
go. A traffic policeman walked out : 
and said to her:+ ‘‘What’s the trouble, 
Miss — don’t we have any colors: you 
like?” 


“Another ibid This farm has 
no drainage problems.” 


“If winter comes can spring be far 
behind?” 


* * * 
A quarter of a century from now 
people will be talking of the hard 


winter of 1955-56. 
* * * 


When speakers were talking about 


the glowing prospects for the cattle- 


industry in 1980 at the Western Stock 
Growers’ convention at Fort Macleod 
one grizzied rancher remarked, “All 
that sounds fine but I cannot wait 
until 1980!” 

* * * 

I believe in supporting domestic in- 
dustries. For that reason I herewith 
mention that an experienced ento- 
mologist told the stock growers’ con- 
vention that the Golden Arrow spray- 
er is the best on the market today. 
It is. reasonably priced and manu- 
factured by Golden Arrow Sprayers 
Ltd., 1439 - 10th Ave. East, Calgary, 
Alberta. 

* * ® 

I’m always pleased to hear from 
subscribers, and open to suggestions 
calculated to increase reader interest. 
Miss Ethel M. Harvey, of Strasbourg, 
Sask. suggests that along with the 
front page picture should be printed 
the place, names of people, and other 
interesting facts. Good idea! 

* ® * 

Letters from readers are always 
welcome. Suggestions are always 
welcome, although they may not be 
carried out for some reason or other. 
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Steer held down by “tooth hold” at 1912 Calgary Stampede. 


The proof. 


So he took up the offer and went. 
There was.a young Scot of Dumblane, 
Who looked on the scheme with dis- 
dain, ; 

He said: “It’s nae treat 

Tae be bartered for wheat, 

It gaes, d’ye ken, ’gainst the grain.” 
Said the government man at the pier 


I am trying to make this publication 
a useful, homey farm magazine. 
co * * 

Readers can help, if they are sm 
minded, by getting a neighbor to sub- 
scribe. Circulation is the lifeblood 
of any publication. 
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It seems that when Prime Minister 


Eden and Foreign Secretary Selwyn > 


Lloyd were in Canada Agricultural 
Minister Gardiner privately suggested 
a deal whereby Canada would send 
Britain 1,000 bushels of wheat for 
every immigrant the U.K. sent to 
Canada. This aroused amusement in 
the house of commons and George 
Bain, Ottawa correspondent for The 
Toronto Globe, penned some verses, 
as follows : 

A hard-pressed young noble of Kent, 


To an unannounced Briton: “I fear 
That no shipment’s gone through 
Swapping bushels for you; 
Would you mind simply eating them 
here?” ? 

* * * 

I. have been proven wrong about 
that ‘tooth hold” on a _ bulldogged 
steer. H. R. Outhet, of Okotoks, sent 
me two photos showing: .actual bull- 
dogging, and in one the cowboy has a 
“tooth hold” on the steer. These pic- 


tures were taken at the 1912 Stam- 
pede. Mr, Outhet was at that stam- 
pede and says that while he has 


The last of whose fortune was spent, 
Gasped: “Gad, sir, for wheat? 
But a chap’s got to eat!” 


attended many others, the first was 


» the must enjoyable, 


* * = 


J. L. Mitchell, of Alcomdale, Alta., 
also sent an account of early bull- 
dogging in Calgary. He says that he 
attended an exhibition of horseman- 
ship in Calgary in 1905 when a light 
colored negro singled out a longhorn 
steer, dove head first between its 
horns, reached down and grasped its 
upper lip with his teeth and threw it 
to the ground where it lay for several 
seconds, with the cowboy flat on his 
back, arms outstretchéd, holding on 
to the steer’s upper lip with his teeth. 

* * * 

And trom A. Brown,. Cloverdale, 
B.C., come a photo of bulldogging at 
the ’12 Stampede, similar to the one 
from Mr, Outhet. (See cut), Mr. 
Brown says he has seen the trick done 
many times, and used to practise it, 
himself, when a lad. He usually man- 
aged to tall off the horse, land on the 
steer and get it down, but never could 
manage the tooth hold. 

* * a 

Well, all that gets the editor down! 
I’ve apologized to Charlie Comba and 
all is forgiven. 

ernment Senate Gf ef nnenne aime 

The Northern Alberta Dairy Pool 
won first prize in the unsalted butter 
class at the Scottish Dairy Show held 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in February, 
with 91 points out of a possible 100. 
In the salted butter class the Northern 
Alberta Dairy Pool had 92 points, 
compared with 94 for the winner, an 
exhibit from Australia. 

* * * 

Three “C’s” of storage for eggs is 
to keep ’em “clean, cool and covered.” 
* * * 

Keep your young pigs in clean pas- 
tures until they are at least 4 months 
old. 


McCORMICK 


ight. The No. 
cutting range ae 3 to 32 inches! 


WINDER OWER 


Y. ORT—Narrow tread driv. 
let you travel the shoulder of the road. 


Designed, developed, field-proved and manufactured by 
International Harvester. Here’s the only self-propelled 
windrower on the market BUILT by a major line company. 


The McCormick No. 161 self-propelled cuts its own path 
+.. you open a field anywhere, without damage to standing 
crop. Team it up with your combine and have the ideal 
crop-saving combination, to save you time and work; and 
keep your harvesting costs low. 


Makes crop-saving criss-crossed swath for clean, easy 
pick-up. Features 12 or 16 foot cutting widths, full 
maneuverability, low angle platform, quick responding 
hydraulic controls, maximum operator comfort, easy 
handling and easy transport. Your choice of air-cooled or 
(optional) water-cooled engine. Your IH Dealer is the 
man to see for the complete No. 161 story. 


@ Self-propelled 

@ 12 or 16 foot cut 

@ Low-angle platform 

@ Center-delivery 

@ Six bat, gear-driven reel? 

@ Single hydraulic lever control of 


@ Variable speed drive—2% to 9 mph. 
@ On-the-go speed change 

@ Narrow wheel tread 

@ Air-cooled or (optional) water- 


@ Planetary drive steering 
@ Easy-to-reach controls 
@ Handy foot brake 
@ Adjustable seat 

@ Extra-life construction 


International. Harvester Company of Canada Limited; Hamilton,-Ontario 


SELF -PReOrvre.Lle © 


WINDROWER 


DESIGNED, DEVELOPED, TESTED AND 
BUILT BY A MAJOR LINE COMPANY 


This Symbol identifies Products 
of International Harvester 


FEATURES | 


both platform and reel 


cooled engine 
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Utility Of Electric Grain Cleaners 


By GEO. A. 


 iqupaulhaspshind of Canadian grain 
growers served with electricity 
have a golden opportunity between 
now and the end of the coming seed- 
ing season to improve their farming 
operations and also increase their in- 
comes substantially with only a little 
extra effort. 
~ They can do it simply — by cap- 
italizing on the possibilities offered 
by electricity and farm grain clean- 
ers, often commonly but not quite ac- 
eurately, referred to in general as 
fanning mills. 
Many farmers in Westerfi Canada 
already are doing precisely that, and 
their numbers are growing rapidly 


as more and more farmers having- 


power discover that. with electricity 
they can fight weeds more effectively 
than ever before and that they often 
can raise the grade of their grain 
and thus put themselves in line for 
higher prices per bushel. 


However, the surface has been 
barely scratched as far as capitaliz- 
ing on the full possibilities is con- 
eerned, even though electrically-op- 
erated farm grain cleaners offer fab- 
ulous opportunities. For only a few 
cents a bushel at the outside, as well 
as some work-during their off-season, 
Western Canada’s farmers can assure 
themselves of planting clean seed. 


Countless numbers of them in Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
go even further. At an almost insig- 
nificant cost, they increase the value 
of their commercial grain by even 
over 25 cents per bushel, and for their 
efforts some of them have actually 
been clearing an extra thousand dol- 
lars per week recently because they 
recognized the values and possibilities 
of efficient farm grain cleaners that 
remove unwanted material from both 
commercial and seed grain. — 


Weeds a Major Worry 


Just how serious. weeds are was 
spelled out -by H. E. Wood, chairman 
of the Manitoba Weeds Commission, 
when he estimated the dockage losses 
alone suffered by western _ farmers 
marketing grain at $40,000,000 per 
year. On top of this is the loss suf- 
fered by farmers in the form of crop 
yield reductions caused by weed in- 
festations. 

And if further proof is needed of 
the necessity of fighting weeds on 
western farms, it may be found in 
the fact that in a single crop year 
approximately 11,500 railway carloads 
of dockage have been removed at ter- 
minal elevators from the grain ship- 
ped'there by*Canada’s prairie farm- 
ers. 

it's no secret that Western Cana- 
da’s weed problem is a major worry 
up to the highest agricultural and 
governmental levels in Canada, des- 


YACKULIC 


pite the over-production of grain in 
recent years. The need for greater 
efficiency in farming is becoming 
more and more imperative, and the 
best place to start this is right with 
the type of seed planted. 


Every farmer,is aware of the folly 
of planting seed that contains a lot 
of weed seeds. He knows that come 
fall he will be harvesting in his grain 
erop just that much more weed seeds, 
and that in his shipments to market 
will be a substantial volume of weed 
seeds that could just as well be grain. 

But, being of a generally conserva- 
tive class, all of Western. Canada’s 
farmers have not gone rushing into 
making certain that the grain seed 
they plant is free of weeds. Many of 
them have been quite content to 
count on cultural.methods or chemi- 
cal weed killers for trying to control 
weeds to some degree — with only 
partial success and at great cost. 

Those served with electricity now 
have an excellent opportunity to wal- 
lop their weed problem at its most 
vulnerable spot — right at the core 
of their farming operations. by run- 
ning their seed through farm grain 
cleaners. ‘They’ll never be sorry for 
it. : . 

Just how serious the need for plant- 
ing better seed on Western Canada’s 
grain farms has become may be ap- 
preciated from a brief study of Al- 
berta, remembering at the same time 
that the general situation is not much 
better in either Saskatchewan or 
Manitoba. 

Alberta farmers generally plant 
12,000,000 acres of cereal crops each 


year and this requires 18,000,000. 
bushels of seed grain. Surveys last. 


spring indicated that at least 6,000,- 
000 bushels of the seed grain planted 
by Alberta farmers. was of inferior 
quality. 

“This grain would have been reject- 
ed for seed according to the grades 
of the Canada Seed Act,” Robert L. 
Pharis, supervisor of Alberta’s field 
crops improvement service, explained 
the other day. 

“The cost of cleaning this weed 
polluted grain would have been six 
to ten cents per bushel at commer- 
cial seed cleaning plants, or 10 to 15 
cents per acre,” he added. “How much 
will it cost each and every year to 
kill the weeds planted with seed 
grain? Consider the cost in reduced 
yields and grades, chemical sprays 
and other weed control operatioris.” 

Because labor is the major item in 
cleaning grain, farmers can clean 
their own grain for less than half the 
cost entailed when their grain is 
handled by a commercial seed clean- 
ing .plant. And, providing they are 
careful and don’t attempt to overload 


their farm. grain cleaners, they can 
come up with just as good results 
right on their own home place, 


Advantages of Electricity 


-What agricultural experts think of 
modern farm grain cleaners for West- 
ern Canada.was stated emphatically 
for this article the other day when 
D. Tracy Anderson, the agricultural 
engineer at the federal government’s 
large Experimental Farm near the 
southern Alberta city of Lethbridge, 
explained: _ 

“A proper weed control program 
must inelude facilities for cleaning 
seed grain. And wherever electricity 
can be applied as the form of power, 
it is preferred because of the. numer- 
ous important advantages it offers.” 


The modern farm grain~ cleaner 
has three major functions: 1, The 
removal of weed seeds; 2. The re- 
moval of chaff and straw from grain; 
3. To a limited extent, raising the 
grade of the seed or commercial 
grain. by removing broken: kernels 
and light kernels. 


“Numerous types of cleaners are on 
the market, and attachments are 
available for most of them so that 
farmers can give their seed grain 
mercurial or other treatments. They 
range in price from around a hundred 
dollars to well over a thousand, but 
some of the cheapest models. are not 
too effective on removing some weed 
seeds. 

One highly-efficient cleaner that 
sells for around $350 has a capacity 
handling between 125 and 200 bushels 
of grain per hour — this capacity 
ranging with the type of grain and 
with the degree to which it is infested 
with weed seeds, chaff and straw. 

Generally speaking, an_ electric 
motor ,of one-quarter to one-half 
horsepower is adequate for most farm 
grain cleaners. And that in itself re- 
veals the economy of operating an 
electrically-powered cleaner. 


But before any farmer goes rush- 


_ing off for an electrically-operated 


grain cleaner, he should. satisfy him- 
self that his electric wiring is adequ- 
ate for the purpose. He’ll avoid dis- 
appointments later. 

Many farmers might ask why they 
should go to the expense and extra 
bother of putting their grain through 
a cleaning plant. Some strong reas- 
ons. already have been unfolded in 
this article, and there are others. 


It’s quite common knowledge that 
country elevators in Western Canada 
are not seeking any such business as 
cleaning grain. They are not equip- 
ped primarily for that purpose and 
most elevator agents would prefer to 
dispense entirely with the cleaning 
sideline. 


In the relatively few acres where. 


large commercial seed cleaning plants 
are in operation, they offer farmers a 
generally fine service at reasonable 
cost. But even here farmers can do 


the work cheaper, more conveniently 
and they can put all of their grain 
through a cleaning plant and thus 
garner greater returns, : 


Even in the case of the farmer 
who is just starting out with a brand 
new grain cleaner and has no ex- 
perience. with such machines, doing 
a half-job on his grain will be better 
than no job at all. And as he ac- 
quires practice and experience and be-. 
comes extra careful, the chances are’ 
that he’ll do a cleaning job on his 
own farm that is superior to the work 
at commercial cleaning plants. 


Keep Screenings at Home 


By having his own grain cleaner at 
home, the farmer will do more than 
plant clean seed and perhaps market 
cleaner commercial grain than would 
be the case otherwise. He also’ will 
be retaining at home the screenings 
from his grain, and he can use these 
as excellent livestock feed. But to en- 
tirely kill the dangers of those weed 
seeds germinating, the farmer BuQue 
grind the screenings. 

Why should any farmer served with 
power equip his operations’ with ‘an 
electrically-operated grain cleaner? 
And if he already has a grain cleaner 
that is not operated with electrical. 
energy, why should he make the 
switch ? 

Let’s go after the answers from-an 
expert, from Tracy Anderson, the 
agricultural engineer. : 


In the first place, the major cost 

of operating a grain cleaner is labor.” 
And this cost is drastically reduced 
when electricity is harnessed into per- 
forming most of the work. According 
to Mr. Anderson, a one-quarter horse- 
power electric motor can do more 
work in a day than one man! And 
electricity is the cheapest labor in the 
world. 
- An. electrically-operated © grain 
Gleaner, provides a uniform operation 
and thus produces a better quality of 
work than is possible with other forms 
of power, : 

With an electrically-operated grain 
cleaner, the farmer can easily estab- 
lish a semi-automatic operation from 
beginning to end by setting up élec- 
trically-operated grain augers to move 
the grain into the cleaner and away 
from it. In conjunction with this, he 
can have an electrically-operated mill 
or grinder to grind his,screenings. In 
such cases there is*even less. labor 
required and greater sie me a is 
achieved. 

Another factor: according to Mr. 
Anderson, is that with an electric 
motor, power does not go to waste. 
The recommended size of electric mo- 
tor can be obtained for a particular 
grain cleaner, and with this absolute 
efficiency is attained. With some 
other forms of power, much of the 
power-generating capacity is usually 
being wasted as the power need of a 
grain: cleaner is relativly small. 


Lawton Jubilee, grand champion at Perth, 


August show. 


Moray Shorthorns 


These are some of the Shorthorn bulls from the E.B, Gourlay & Sons’ ranch, north of Turner Valley, Midnapore P. O., R.R. No. 1, 


champion at €.N.E., Bivins 
Landon, Ont. Sold for $2,600. 


Moray Jackaroo, reserve grand champion at jukernationat 
Jubilee Show and Sale at Saskatoon last year, also junior 


Ont., and grand champion at 


Milhill’s Jubilee, senior sire. 
four calves sold at auction, averaged $2,150. 


His first 


Then, too, providing -the electrical 
wiring igs properly done, there is a far 
lesser fire hazard with an electrically- 
operated grain cleaner than with one 
powered otherwise. That’s especially 
true when the seed cleaning is done 
inside a building — as is usually the 
case because this operation normally 
is performed during the winter 
months or early spring, when adverse 
weather frequently prevails. 

And perhaps by far the greatest 
and most important factor of all, is 
the fact that utmost efficiency and 
convenience is possible when a grain 
cleaner is electrically operated. That 
factor was placed even over the major 
factor of economy with electricity by 
farmer after farmer who was inter- 
viewed for this article. 

Every single farmer of more than 
40 interviewed was enthusiastic over 
his electrically-operated farm grain 
cleaner. Many of them switched to 
electricity for ‘their power when rural 
electrification lines came their way 
after having operated grain cleaners 
with other forms of farm power. 
These would never turn their backs 
on electricity to go back to the forms 
of power they used before. 

Generally speaking, most farmers 
depreciate their grain cleaners over a 
period of 10 years. However, accord- 
ing to Mr. Anderson, the effective and 
efficient life of the modern machines 
exceeds 15 years. 

All of the farmers interviewed ex- 
plained that, with their own electrical- 
ly-operated grain cleaners, they man- 
aged to clean, or clean and treat, their 
seed grain more economically than by 
having the work done at commercial 
seed cleaning plants. 

Thus, they enjoyed an advantage 
from the standpoint of actual dollars 
and cents. There also is the saving 
for them ‘iri money and time through 
not having to haul the grain away to 
a cleaning plant and then truck the 
cleaned grain and screenings back 
home. 

And instead of having to get on a 
waiting list when commercial seed 
cleaning plants are rushed with work, 
the farmer with his own unit can 
clean his grain at his own convenience 
and in his spare time. 

Even when the farm grain cleaner 
is used for no more than handling the 
farmer’s own seed grain, the machine 
redeems its cost within a few years. 

The trend now across Western Can- 
ada is to put farm grain cleaners to 
.substantially greater and more profit- 
able use. Many farmers at this time 
are cleaning their commercial wheat 
and other grains to raise their grades, 
and they profit handsomely. Some of 
them profit fabulously for the invest- 
ment and work involved. 

- Only recently one southern Alberta 
farmer finished putting 10,000 bushels 
of his commercial wheat through a 
new electrically-operated grain clean- 
er that he had. bought this winter for 
$850. It was his first experience with 
any farm grain cleaner. 


Saving by Cleaning 


In his spare time, that farmer man- 
-aged to, clean the 10,000 bushels of 


wheat «within ten days. He raised its | 


grade from No. 4 to No. 2 as a result 
“of the cleaning. process. And by do* 
ing so he raised the market value of 


“his wheat by around 15 cents per | 


bushel. 

_ Another farmer, one who had been 
meticulously cleaning his own seed 
grain for a few years, looked over his 
surplus wheat this winter and worried 
over when he might be able to ais- 
pose of it through the normal grain 
marketing channels that now are 
dammed up tightly. 

The wheat itself was particularly 
good and of a variety for which there 
has been a strong demand for seed 


purposes. But that wheat was 80 
dirty with weed seeds and had so 
many broken kernels that it could get 
nothing better than a No. 4 grade. 

Having nothing else to do during 
the off-season this winter and hoping 
to provide his own market for some 
of his surplus wheat, that farmer de- 
cided to stake his chances on selling 
the grain for seed purposes, He had a 
germination test made of a clean 
sample, and it proved exceptionally 
good. 


The farmer went to work during’ 


his idle days and-alone, with his elec- 
trically-operated farm grain cleaner, 
cleaned 27,000 bushels of his surplus 
wheat. He now has sold all of it for 
seed purposes and at an average price 
of 25 cents per bushel more than he 
might have obtained had there been 
no wheat. marketing difficulties in 
Canada and had he been able to sell 
his wheat readily into the commercial 
channels. 

“My own experience proves the gol- 
den opportunities that exist even right 
now for a western farmer who is not 
afraid of some extra work with a seed 
cleaner,” he told this writer the other 
day. 

“That grain cleaner enabled me to 
provide a market for my surplus 
wheat — and that’s something for a 
Canadian wheat farmer to be really 
excited over in these days of wheat 
surpluses. More than that, my wheat 
brought me an extra $6,750 that I did 
not count on and of that about $6,000 
is clear profit over and above my 
wheat cleaning expenses.” 

That tarmer’s fabulous experience 


also was the reason for most of his] 


neighbors rushing to buy farm grain 
cleaners in recent weeks. 


ee 


A deaf lawyer had a clash with the 
magistrate and was ordered to sit 
down, Not hearing, he continued talk- 
ing and the magistrate fined him 
$10.00 for contempt of court. The 
lawyer, cupping his ear, asked his 
assistant: 

“What did he say?” 

“Ten dollars fine for contempt of 
court.” 

The lawyer slipped his hand in his 
pocket and came ottt with a ten-spot. 
“Tl certainly pay it,” he said, “its a 
just debt.” 

e * * 

The foreman on a political job ran 
short of shovels and wired the capital 
for more. Shortly he received this 
reply: “No more shovels on hand — 
tell the men to lean on each other.” 


Write clearly with pencil. 
Cash must accompany order. 
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. Present at the eanquet were two 
original members of the association, 
Richard Lynch-Staunton, of Pincher 
Creek, and Sid Russell of Lethbridge. 
They were presented with engrossed 
scrolls as also were the wives of four 
other charter members — Mrs. A. E. 
Cross, Mrs. David Grier, Mrs. George 
Lane and Mrs. BE. H. Maunsell. 

* *x x 

The United States has’ made a 
$41,000,000 deal with Brazil included 
in which is $31,000,000 in wheat, 
$1,000,000 in flour, $3,000,000 in feed 
grains and the rest in lard and to- 
bacco. Brazil has forty years to re- 
pay in its own money and does not 
even have to guarantee its value, so 
the U.S. would lose out under infla- 
tion. 

* ® * 

Elsewhere in this issue is notice of 
the resumption of “Classified. Adver- 
tising’ by the Farm and Ranch Re- 
view. There's no better medium for 
such advertising than this publication, 
Your advertising will not be hidden 
away. 


one word. 

tisement. 

of the month preceding issue. 
All advertising subject to 


under appropriate headings. 


British Columbia 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


USE THIS WANT AD FORM 


Name and address, if used, are part of the ad and therefore chargeable. 


THE FARM AND RANCH REVIEW, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Please insert the following Classified Advertisement: 


Classified Advertising 


The FARM & RANCH REVIEW is restoring its CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING section. subject to the following rates and 
conditions 


Rates: 12c a word for each insertion. 
initials, figures, dollar signs, in groups up to five count as 


Minimum charge, $2.50. .Cash must accompany adver- 


To assure insertion advertisement must be in Farm 
and Ranch Review office, Calgary, Alberta, by the 20th day 


Advertisement set in 6 point, solid, upper and lower, 


Any display advertising charged for at regular rates. 


FEBRUARY DISTRIBUTION OF FARM AND RANCH 
REVIEW IN THE WEST WAS: 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


An American attended a rowing re- 
gatta on the Thames, which was 
honored by the attendance of the 
royal family, 

Between events small boys enter- 
tained the crowds by diving for pen- 
nies. The American thinking this was 
small reward starting throwing silver 
dollars in the water. An Englishman 
laid a restraining hand on his arm 
and said : 

“Lord love a duck, sir, you'd better 
stop or you'll have the king diving.” 
x * * 

“Drink,” said the Irish preacher, “is 
the greatest curse of the country. It 
makes a man quarrel with his neigh- 


bors. It makes you shoot at your 
landlord -- and it makes you miss 
him!" 


* * * 

A middle-aged woman lost her 
balance and fell out of a first-story 
window into a large garbage can. A 
newly arrived Chinese passing with a - 
friend yemarked: “Canadian sure are 
wasteful. That woman good for ten 
years yet.” 


Abbreviations, 


approval of publisher. 
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Canada—U. S. Relations 
By ROBERT LINDSAY 


Canada has an important part to 
play in the relationship between Great 
Britain and the United States. This 
Dominion is a North American na- 
tion which clings to British parlia- 
mentary and judicial traditions but 
which is influenced greatly by the 
trade and attraction of its mighty 
neighbor to the south. Canada com- 
mands respect from Great Britain and 
also a degree of admiration in seats of 
authority in the United States. 

Over a year ago Rt. Hon. R. G. 
Casey, leader of the Australian dele- 
gation to the United Nations general 
assembly, pointed out that Canadians, 
who have such close economic and 
personal relations with their next door 
neighbor, had a mission to maintain 


firmly the vital association between 
Great Britain and the United States 
an which the safety of the free world 
is founded. He took occasion to recall 
the statements of Winston Churchill 
on British policy immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, when united action by 
Britain and the United States was the 
fundamental policy of the British 
government. That is the continuing 
policy of Britain, Mr. Churchill said. 

It was before a cheering United 
States congress in the course of his 
memorable speech on December 26, 
1941, that Churchill- uttered these 
never-to-be-forgotten words. 

“If we had stuck together after 
World War I, if we took common 
measures for our safety, this renewal 
of the curse need never have fallen 
upon us... It is not given to us to 
peer into the mysteries of the future; 


yet in the days to come the British 
and the American peoples will, for 
their own safety and the good of all, 
walk together in majesty, in justice 
and in peace.” 


Some Disagreements 


I do not say that there never 
should be disagreements between Can- 
ada and the United States nor that 
Canadians should hesitate to criticize 
the policies of our great neighbor 
when such criticism is justifiable, But 
I do say that malignant, distorted, un- 


-just criticism of the United States 


does a disservice to the cause of free- 
dom, of justice and of religion 
throughout the world. 


Admittedly past actions of the 
United States rankle in the bosoms of 
many Canadians. The Ashburton 


treaty many years ago deprived us of 


I NABOE 


TEABAGS! 


=the mast weleome tea you can Setve 


“Tea asit should be!” | 


J 


much territory in the New England 
States and we also lost territory on 
our west coast that we believe proper- 
ly belongs to Canada, The Fordney- 
McCumber and Hawley-Smoot tariffs 
against Canada spelled ruination for 
important sectors of our national life. 
These are but two examples of a 


number of instances I might cite, 


At the same time the friendliness 
and good neighborliness of the United 
States to Canada should be widely 
appreciated. The existence of these 
two nations in peace and friendship 
along a 4,000-mile border for 144 
years has been rightfully extolled as 
an example to the entire world. 


At the Waterton Glacier National 
Peace Park, on the borders of Alberta 
and Montana is inseribed: 


“In the name of God, we will 
not take up arms against each 
other. We will work for peacé; 
strive for freedom and demand 
equal opportunity for all man- 
kind. May the long existing 
peave between our two nations 
stimulate other people to follow 
this example. We thank thee, O 
God.” - 
Bruce Hutchinson, the noted Cana- 

dian writer, said: “The United. States- 
Canadian border symbolizes the only 
perfect, or near perfect, relation ever 
achieved by two nations in the record- 
ed 5,000 years of man’s folly, The 
border is not, as many unknowing 
people seem to think, a fact of nature 
or an act of God. It is entirely a 
feat of human intelligence which can 
conceivably be duplicated anywhere 
in the world.” 


Historically the United States has 


4 been an isolationist nation insofar as 


world affairs are concerned. That 
country’s early statesmen emphasized 
the importance of that doctrine main- 
ly for the purpose of keeping the na- . 
tion out of wars. Furthermore, the 
American people had a whole half 
continent to develop ind concentrated 
on internal affairs. 


That isolationism persisted up to 
the time of President Wilson in World 
War I. Even then the feeling that 
the nation should keep out of foreign 
affairs and foreign wars persisted in 
many parts of the U.S.A. up until the 
second world war. It was mainly 
concentrated in the Midwest. The de- 
feat of Germany, the decline in power 
of Great Britain and the tremendous 
industrialism built up in the United 
States, together with the power 
vacuum in Europe brought about a 
changed attitude. The United States 
now is the most powerful nation in 
the world. 


Memocracy’s Disadvantage 


It should be understood that in 
crises when war is threatened demo- 
cratic nations are at a disadvantage. 
Any decision their governments make 
must be debated in open parliament 
and subject to popular criticism. The 
world is aware of what is going on, 
and opponents can take advantage of 
the situation. On the other hand, 
the policies of autocratic governments 
are a dark secret, hidden even from 
their own people. Such can be pur- 
sued relentlessly. . 


Canadians, as intimate neighbors of 
Americans, know they are a peace- 
loving people. We do not feel the 
slightest apprehension regarding mili- 
tary aggressiveness. Our disputes are 
arbitrated peacefully. It -should not 
be forgotten that it took overwhelm- 
ing persuasion to induce the U.S. to 
participate. in the last world war. 
Roosevelt’s aggressive act in turning 
over 40 destroyers to Britain was car- 
ried by only 1 vote in the United 
States congress. Like ourselves, 
American people prefer to see their 
boys engaged in peaceable activities. 
Whatever critics of the United States 
may say, Canadians can testify that 


Americans are a peaceable people 


and do not seek to enlarge their re- 
public. 


U.S. Economic Policy 


The United States has been a high 
protectionist nation. That policy was 
decided upon shortly after the Ameri- 
can revolution with the purpose of de- 
veloping industrialism. The rapidity 
of the nation’s economic progress has 
been helped immeasurably by the fact 
that it is one of the greatest free 
trade areas of any region in the world, 
and is possibly more. self-contained 
than any other nation. 


At the same time the U.S. requires 
extensive foreign trade. The fact "that 
wars had brought. European nations 
close to bankruptcy and curtailed 
U.S. imports because of dollar short- 
ages caused serious concern in the 
United States. We think that cutting 
down tariffs would be of great assist- 
ance in 5 seer freer trade but 
there is powerful element in the 
U.S. not in favor of such an _.idea. 

No nation, however anxious to. do 
so, can change age-long policies in the 
course of a few years. It might take 
a serious economic setback to jar the 
U.S. loose from its tariff policy. We 
are pleased to note that Canadian 
statesmen are pointing out the situa- 
tion to the political leaders of our 
southern neighbor. = 


The Real:Americans 


In a nation Where free speech is 
permitted and wherein exists a free 
press abuses are bound to arise. From 
time to time irresponsible outpourings 
of such in the United States irritate 
Canadians. But most of us have tra- 
velled fairly extensively throughout 


the United States and I think that we 


find the real Americans, the people on 
the farms, in the stores, in the gar- 
ages and service stations, where we 
are most likely to encounter them, are 
on the whole friendly and much like 
ourselves. Do not overlook the fact 
that there are many millions of people 
in that nation who are descendants of 
Canadians. We should not judge 
United States people by the vapor- 
ings of demagogues or by the actions 
of actors and actresses in Hollywood. 


e Publicizing the advantages of dem- 
ocracy is a difficult undertaking. 
Freedom is something to be greatly 
prized. We, who have never experi- 
enced the alternative cannot fully ap- 
preciate a free life as we know it. 
When all is said and.done the fact 
remains that the United States is the 
‘bulwark of freedom throughout the 
world and Great Britain the one solid 
citadel of democracy on the continent 
of Europe. 


These two nations also maintain the 
ramparts of our Christian religion 
against the forces of the godless. 
Winston Churchill in an address at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Massachusetts some 
years ago, said: 


“After all our victories we are 
now faced with perils both grave 
and near, and by problems more 
dire than ever confronted Chris- 
tian civilization. I say the flame 
of Christian ethics is still our 
highest guide. To guard and 
cherish it is our first interest both 
spiritually and materially.” 

It is Canada’s responsibility to en- 
courage friendly relations between 
Great Britain and the United States 
so that ‘demoncratic freedom and 
Christian ethics may not be banished 
from the earth. 


ee a os 


Carrying Charges Plan 


f Mane federal government is to pay 
around $32,500,000, such being 
the cost of carrying surplus wheat in 
the hands of the Wheat Board. 


The act provides that the govern- 
ment will pay a full year’s storage 
and other carrying charges on the ex- 
cess wheat carried over 178 million 
bushels. That figure of 178 millions 
is considered a normal carryover. On 
July 31, 1955, the Wheat Board had 
on hand 395 million bushels of wheat, 
so that the storage will be paid -on 
that volume minus 178 millions. 


It costs about 10c a bushel for ele- 
vator carrying charges and another 5c 
for insurance, interest, etc., the total 
being around 15c a year, 


Sometime soon the government will 
arrange with the Wheat Board to 
take over the carryover from the 
1954-55 crop year into the 1955-56 
pool. The price will be around the 
then selling price for wheat,.possibly 
on the basis of $1:70, 1 northern. The 
Board will then be in a position to 
make a final payment on the 1954-55 
deliveries. To date the farmers have 
received $1.50 a bushel, basis 1 north- 
ern at the terminal. 


The government action in paying 


carrying charges relieves a serious 
situation. Eastern: critics say it is a 
direct bonus to wheat producers. But 
the producers sold wheat at very rea- 
sonable prices during and after World 
War 2, on the understanding that they 
would have price pretection when un- 
wieldy surpluses appeared. : 


Had the wheat producers received 
as high as $3.50 a bushel in the im- 
Mediate post-war years, as the farm- 
ers of some wheat exporting nations 
did, they would now have a very poor 
claim for favorable treatment. The 
fact that they did not do so justifies 
the government action. 


nme pea reece 


Passing a -cemetery one day an 
Irishman paused at a startling in- 
scription on a tombstomte: I STILL 
LIVE. Scratching his head for a 
moment the Irishman, exclaimed: 
“Well, bejabbers that’s the limit — if 


I was dead, I’d be honest enough to 


own up to 1t!” 


Solution to crossword puzzle 
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FCN 


Calgary 


Heard 


-each week 


than a 


other Alberta 


station 


CALGARY, 


in 


ny 


ALBERTA 


‘more homes 


——————CABILLAC Sedan de Ville-——————— . oo Bee cee 


taken the country by storm... and are now offered by. 25 


Another General Motors “first” has become the fashion! . — 
Since their spectacular debut, four-door hardtops have . 3 


General Motors in all five lines. 2 cols 
oh Their dashing beauty is matched by pes thrilling-ad- = 
vances in high-compression power ... and coupled, if you 5st 


- wish, with even still more responsive Powerglide, Hydra- 


n h t Matic or Dynaflow automatic drives. : a 

O OF. ar O S - And there are extra-safety improvements - like Unisteel eee 
coe i bodies with double-locking door latches and ‘safety-aim 5 

: headlights — plus optional Power Brakes, Power Steering. oy 
and seat belts on every GM car. Your dealer will be glad 


to tell you all about these magnificent new models for-1956.. - . : 


a - a -———-BUICK Roadmaster 4-Door Riviera————— | 


=—OLDSMOBILE Ninety-Eight Deluxe Holiday Sedan-—~" ; 


GENERAL MOTORS OF CANADA 


SEE YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 


New Cockshutt ''50” Deluxe. A mammoth in power. 
Diesel or gas. Handles any 4-5 plow job with ease. 


in 3-4 plow tractors. Diesel or gas. 


» 


New Cockshutt ''40" Deluxe. A new peak in power 


ITATIS 


UNIVERS 
RTE 


\ 


great new Deluxe Cockshutt tractor fleet 


~ 


HERE are tractors with far more than mere horsepower 

claims. Cockshutt power is usable power... power 
immediately available to your touch in handling bigger 
loads at faster speeds. 


Yes, the big emphasis is on power in the great new 
Cockshutt Deluxe tractor fleet. It's a. Power you can_ 
feel the minute you settle down behind the wheel. Test a 
new Cockshutt for yourself.. See how effortlessly it goes 
about its work. 


You'll find less slippage, less down-shifting, less fuel 
consumption, less.strain as you pit your Cockshutt against 
the most grueling, jobs. 


By all means see and try those sleek, smart two-toned 
Cockshutt tractors displayed at your Cockshutt dealer, 
You'll_agree that here are tractors designed with you in 
mind, no matter what may be your farm size or your, 
tractor requirements. 


Duy Cockshutt 
The only tractor line made in Canada 
by Canadians for Canadian farming. 


ockshutt 


Farm Equipment Ltd. Brantford, Ontario 


New Cockshutt "35" Deluxe. 


A completely new 


"UNIVERSITY Lipr 
UNIVERSITY ne se 


New Cockshutt 20” Deluxe. Tops in power and 
tractor combining brawn and economy. 2-3 plow tops in economy for any 2 plow job. 
power — plus. 


